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ENGLISH POLICY IN AFGHANISTAN. 


| Fy-~ NORTHBROOK in his late speech treated 
the Afghan question with the moderation and 
reticence which might be expected from an experienced 
statesman who has held the high office of Viceroy. The 
hope of doing something to prevent an impending war 
probably accounts for his making a statement which was 
necessarily incomplete. At the beginning of his speech 
Lord Nortusrook said that he could not recount the 
history of his own term of office, because his correspondence 
with the Home Government had not yet been presented 
to Parliament; yet it was impossible that he should 
wholly abstain from referring to transactions which must 
have largely affected the present relations of the Indian 
Government with Afghanistan. The only objection to his 
disclosures was that they were necessarily fragmentary. 
For instance, Lord NortHBrook said that he had abstained 
from demanding a passage through the Amezer’s terri- 
tory for Sir Dovetas Forsyra, but he could not 
explain the proposals which his successor made through 
Sir Lewis Petty. There is something mysterious 
in Lord Norrusroox’s statement that, when he re- 
signed office, Suzere ALI was more strongly opposed 
to Russian protection than to English interference. 
The refusal to allow an English public servant even to 
traverse his territories seems to show that the cause of his 
alienation was of earlier date. It would seem that the 
advance of Major Sanpeman, under Lord Nortusrook’s 
orders, with a considerable force, into the territory of 
Khelat, had not so far irritated the AMEER as to overcome 
his objections to a Russian alliance; yet the measure must 
have suggested to the Afghan ruler the probability that 
Quetta would be occupied. Mn Fawcert, in his indis- 
criminate denunciation of the English and Indian Go- 
vernments, sneers at Lord Lyrron for having determined 
on the occupation of Quetta within a week from his 
assumption of office; but as, according to the French 
proverb, a door must be either open or shut, so it was 
necessary that Major Sanpeman’s force should either stay 
in Khelat or return through the Bolan Pass. The matter 
had without doubt been carefully considered before Lord 
Lyrroy left England, and his decision, sanctioned or recom- 
mended by the Secretary of Stare, has since been 
approved by high military authority. The proof that the 
Indian army commanded the Bolan Pass cannot but have 
caused much of the alarm which is attributed to the esta- 
blishment of a military station at Quetta. It appears 
from Sir Bartte Frere’s Note, written nearly four years 
ago, that the Amegr had formerly entertained no objection 
to the measure which his English apologists now urge 
in excuse of his unfriendly demeanour. 

If Suere Aut had continued in the frame of mind in 
which Lord Nortusrook believes that he left him, there 
would be no reason for war. The Ameer was at liberty to 
maintain a sullen seclusion within his own frontier, as 
long as his dislike of foreigners was impartial. Entirely 
different issues were raised when he made his dominions a 
base for Russian operations or intrigues. Lord Norru- 
BROOK seems to imply or to suppose that the change of 
Suere Aur's feelings has been produced by Lord Lyrroy’s 
policy. The publication of the correspondence con- 
nected with Sir Lewis Petty’s mission will probably 
throw light on the circumstances of the rupture; but, of 
two interesting controversies relating respectively to the 


causes of the quarrel and to the course now to be followed 
by the Government of India, the practical question is in- 
comparably more important. Even if it should appear that 
Lord Norrnproox’s measures would have prevented a war 
which has now become, through Lord Lyrroy’s alleged 
errors, probable or inevitable, there would still be urgent 
need of a right decision in the actual crisis. The Amerr, 
whatever may have been his former predilections or com- 
parative degrees of antipathy, no longer prefers England 
to Russia. It is believed that his latest communication 
was hostile, if not insulting; and it probably may not be 
prudent to decline a challenge, although it is inconvenient 
to accept it. Mr. Fawcert’s warning of the danger of 
adding burdens to Indian finance has no special application 
to the present quarrel, because it would be equally relevant 
to any other war. India and its finances must satisfy the 
first condition of political existence by ability and readiness 
to bear the cost of self-defence. Mr. Fawcer?’s complaint of 
the secresy which has been observed by the Government 
is a protest against the rational conduct of diplomacy and 
of war. The task of maintaining the rights and interests 
of the country is sufficiently arduous without weighting 
the policy of England with a supposed obligation to nego- 
tiate and to prepare for action in full view of actual and 
possible enemies. Ordinary litigants and their professional 
advisers are not in the habit of consulting in public. 
Although the correspondence of the late Government 
with Lord Norrnproox has not been published, it is gener- 
ally understood that it contains a sufficient and intelligible 
explanation of Surre Au’s change of policy. According 
to Sir Bartie Frere the Ameer urged Lord Mayo to ap- 
point a confidential officer to reside at some place in 
Afghanistan. The rejection of the overture, probably by 
the Home Government, is unintelligible ; but it is believed 
that afterwards in Lord Nortnproox’s time the AMEER 
offered to form a cordial alliance with the Viceroy on 
the reasonable condition of receiving a definite guarantee 
of his sovereignty and dominions against Russian encroach- 
ment. The conquest of Khiva and the consolidation of 
Russian power in Central Asia rendered it almost certain 
that he must feel alarm for the security of Afghanistan. It 
is perhaps to some communication of this kind that Lord 
NorrusrooK refers in his statement of the jealousy of 
Russia entertained in his time by Suere Aut. If the ap- 
plication was made, common prudence, if not counteracted 
by timidity, would have recommended immediate com- 
pliance with the AmegEr’s request. Any blunder in the 
matter was the less excusable because a refusal of a precisely 
similar demand was the main cause of the Afghan war of 
1838. Forty years ago, as now, the Russians were endea- 
vouring to obtain a footing in Afghanistan, and at their 
instigation the Shah of Persia was besieging Herat. Dost 
Manoumep, like his son in the present day, anxiously en- 
treated the Indian Government to protect him against his 
powerful enemies; and Captain Burnes, then English 
Agent at Cabul, urged upon his employers compliance 
with the Awmerer’s demands. Lord AvUcKLAND, who 
already meditated the preposterous enterprise of restoring 
Sua Soosan to the throne of Cabul, obstinately refused 
to give the required promise; and consequently Dosr 
Mauommen’s brother, in his name, warned Captain Burnes 
that “a powerful enemy threatens us; and if you will do 
“no more than use general terms, we must take measures 
“ to secure ourselves in the manner best suited to our ad- 
“vantage.” History has apparently for once repeated 
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itself almost without variation ; but it seems to have con- | 
veyed no instruction to statesmen accustomed to prefer 
remote danger of the gravest kind to the smallest imme- 
diate display of spirit. If Lord Nortruproox, a far abler 
Viceroy than Lord AvcKLAND, recommended the Home 
Government to give the required guarantee, it would 
follow that Mr. Giapstoxr and his colleagues are exclu- 


-sively responsible for the alliance of Suere Att with | 


Russia. Resentment at the rejection of his overtures | 
would sufficiently account both for the reception of the | 
Russian Envoy and for the bitter hostility which the AMEER | 
seems tofeel against England. If the pledge had been given, 
it would probably not have been necessary to redeem it ; 
because the Russians would not have invaded Afghanistan 
when the AmzER was assured of English protection. The 
Cabinet was perhaps afraid of offending Prince Gortcna- 
KOFF, or some of its members shrank with morbid horror 
from the very name of war. All the mistakes which Lord 
Lytton and his predecessors may have made in Afghan 
policy would be trivial by the side of the supposed refusal. 
If it is contended that the Ameer ought not to be 
punished for the adoption of a policy which had been 
justified by the action of the English Government, the 
answer is that the war, if it proves to be ynavoidable, will 
be undertaken not from motives of revenge, butfor purposes 
of security. A grievousresponsibility rests with those states- 


men, whoever they may be, who converted an ally into | 
an enemy ; but it is impossible to abstain from resenting | 
even excusable hostility. The reception of the Russian 


Envoy at Cabul and the refusal to admit the English 
Mission are not only affronés, but sourcesof obvious danger. 
Suere Aut himself has for some time past been preparing 
for the war which he practically admits that he has pro- 
voked, although his conduct may admit of excuse. But 
for his consent to the use of his country by the Russians 
for the purpose of disturbing the tranquillity of India, no 
reasonable politician would have promoted a quarrel for any 
such fantastic reason as the rectification of an unscientific 
frontier. Lord BraconsriELD himself is incapable of such 
an act of frivolous injustice, although he may carelessly 
invite misconception by a rhetorical flourish. It is only 
in the prosecution of a justifiable war that security may 
properly be taken against its recurrence by the rectifica- 
tion of a weak frontier line. Sir Barrie Frere seems not 
even to have heard of the newfangled party doctrine that 
the defence of a mountain barrier ought to be conducted 
from the inner side. His temperate and conclusive 
criticism of Lord Lawrence’s Memorandum is the 
more valuable because it was written long before the 
present crisis. It is highly improbable that either 
the English or the Indian Government contemplates the 
acquisition of any additional territory except for strictly 
military purposes. But war, when it has once broken 
out, supersedes practical consideration of its causes. It 
may well be the fact that in the inception of the quarrel 
the Government of five or six years ago was more to 
blame than the AmzeER; but he cannot be allowed to obtain 
redress at the cost of the security of the Indian Empire. 
It will be known in a few days whether he persists in his 
hostile policy. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD AT GUILDHALL. 


F it were certain that Lord BraconsrieLpD intended to 

take the country into his confidence, his speech at the 
Guildhall would have been on the whole reassuring. It is 
true that some of his statements were characteristi- 
cally fanciful. It would have been difficult, in default 
of other means of information, to discover from his 
speech that an Afghan war was impending. The fact could 
only be inferred from his remark that, while the Govern- 
ment had no fear of an invasion of India from the 
North-West, the Empire was bounded in that direction by 
“@ haphazard and not a scientific frontier.” ‘“ Some 
“ lar circumstances had occurred in that part of the 
“world which rendered it absolutely necessary that we 
“ should give our immediate and earnest attention to the 
“ subject, and see whether it was not possible to terminate 
“the absolute inconvenience and the possible injury 
“which must or would accrue if the present state of 
“affairs were not touched upon and considered by the 
“Government of the Queen.” It is impossible to 
discern through this cloud of words the Russian 
mission to Cabul, the refusal of the AmMEER to receive 
an English Envoy, or the collection of a great 


army, not to repel, but to execute, an invasion, 
When the haphazard frontier is made scientific Lord 
BeaconsFIEtp hopes that “ we shall live on good terms with 
“ our immediate neighbours, and perhaps not on bad terms 
“ with some neighbours who are more remote.” It may 
perhaps have been prudent to abstain from discussion of 
the causes or prospects of the Afghan war; but it was 
scarcely discreet to seem to found the quarrel on the non- 
scientific course of the frontier. The Germans never 
recognized the scientific claim of France to the left bank 
of the Rhine; nor are the French satisfied with the scien- 
tific necessity which compelled Germany to occupy Metz. 
Lord BeaconsriEvp’s facility of ingenious paradox tends to 
degenerate into mannerism. The theory that Irish pecu- 
liarities were the result of proximity to a melancholy 
ocean was amusing and harmless, because it had no prac- 
tical bearing. Anxiety as to Indian affairs might have 
been provisionally satisfied by a plain statement that full 
disclosures would not be consistent with the public interest. 
Empty phrases about scientific frontiers and peculiar cir- 
cumstances occurring in that part of the world are un- 
seasonable and irritating ; and they are welcome to oppo- 
nents who affect to believe that they were spoken in 
earnest. 

If Lord BeacoysrietD has no fear of invasion through 
the Khyber and Bolan Passes, it must not be understood 
that he feels equally secure with respect to Indian frontiers 
which are still less scientific. ‘“ On the contrary, if Asia 
“ Minor and the valley of the Euphrates were in the 
“ possession of a very weak or very powerful State, an 
“ adequate force might march through the passes of the 
“ Asian mountains, through Persia, and absolutely menace 
“the Empire of the Quzey.”’ The position of the Asian 
mountains is not so clearly indicated that the passes can 
be traced even on a large-scale map. The road from 
Russia to Persia is not necessarily through the valley of 
the Euphrates, though the most probable course of in- 
vasion of “the Empire of the QuEEN” would be through 
Persian territory. The powerful State is, of course, 
Russia; and the weak State is Turkey as_ it 
would have been without the late Convention with England. 
It now appears that that mysterious arrangement was de- 
signed to prevent an invasion of India by way of the 
Euphrates Valley. As Russia, by the possession of Kars, 
ccntrols the upper Euphrates, it is not clear how a Conven- 
tion relating to Asia Minor and Syria could directly increase 
the security of India ; but possibly a Turkish army, aided 
by an English contingent from Cyprus, might effect a 
diversion by operations in the rear of the invader. At 
this point of his speech Lord Braconsrietp for the first 
time approached the region of practical politics. If the 
Turkish Empire were once effectually strengthened by 
internal reforms, the ambition of Russia would be perma- 
nently checked. Lord BraconsrieLD might have taken 
credit for the imperfect concessions which have already 
been made by the Sunray. A police force, with European 
officers, is to be appointed ; Europeans are to have a share 
both in the control ofthe finances and in the superinten- 
dence, though not in the administration, of justice. The 
regulation by which Governors of provinces are to hold 
office for periods of not less than five years will alone 
correct the worst abuses of the existing system. It is 
impossible at present to know whether the changes will 
be made in good faith, and whether they are the beginning 
of improvement or the extreme limit of Turkish concession. 
It could scarcely be expected that within five or six 
months from the date of the Convention larger reforms 
would be effected. It may be hoped that Lord Bzacons- 


, FIELD was well informed when he asserted that the occu- 


pation of Cyprus would not, even in the first year, impose 
any charge on the English Government. Three weeks 
ago the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER was less sanguine. 
The objects of the Treaty of Berlin, as expounded by 
Lord BeaconsFietp, had not previously been understood 
in England or in Europe. It appears that the object 
of the treaty was “to extricate the Sunray from 
“those ruinous relations with pseudo-feudatory or small 
“tribes, different in race and religion, who were the 
“constant and ready instruments of a hostile spirit and 
“ influence against the Porte.” It had been thought that 
Russia rather than England had been anxious to relieve 
the Surran from his relations with rebellious subjects ; 
but Lord Beaconsrretp takes credit for rescuing him 
“from this source of constant exhaustion.” He has now 
secured to the Socnran “an impregnable capital; the 
“custody, guardianship, and possession of the Straits; 
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“rich provinces in European Turkey; a most valuable 
“ harbour in the Black Sea; and, generally speaking, an 
“ intelligible frontier.’ The frontier of the Balkans, 
complicated by the Bulgarian or Russian occupation of 
Sophia, is apparently not scientific, but only intelligible. 
In addition to these advantages, the Surran has twenty 
millions of subjects who, if they are not at pre- 
sent all that could be .wished, will soon begin to 
increase in wealth, administration, and power. If 
Turkey could have been convinced before the war that the 
loss of Bulgaria would be rather beneficial than injurious, 
much suffering and bloodshed might have been spared. 
It is possible, if not probable, that, warned by late experi- 
ence, the Turkish Government may govern its remaining 
territory so as to become stronger and more prosperous 
than before the war. It is thought that the SuLran is 
personally inclined to accept the guidance of the only Power 
which has at any time made disinterested efforts to promote 
the welfare of all classes of his subjects. It is not incon- 
ceivable that, with improved administration, the residue of 
the Turkish Empire may grow into a prosperous and 
powerful State. That Russian influence will in the future, 
as in the past, be employed to discourage material and 
moral improvement in Turkey may be confidently pre- 
dicted. 

An apologetic or eulogistic exposition of the meaning 
and purpose of the Treaty of Berlin presented to Lord 
BEACONSFIELD a congenial opportunity of indulging in 
decorative flourishes. The jntelligent part of his audience 
must have expected more serious treatment of the prac- 
tical question whether the Government expected and 
intended the execution of the provisions of the treaty. But 
on the whole their reasonable hopes were not disappointed. 
Lord BgaconsFIELD, with sound judgment, refrained from 
complaints which might have been justified by the recent 
conduct of Russia. He can scarcely be blamed for having 
indulged himself in a sneer at the “ harebrained chatter 
“of irresponsible frivolity,” whether he referred to 
the comparison of the Treaty of Berlin with Orrsy- 
BACH’S -burlesque music, or to admiring reproductions 
by English orators of Prince Donpovxorr’s impudent 
avowals of bad faith. It was right, in default of 
proof to the contrary, that the English Government 
should assume the readiness of all signataries of the 
treaty to discharge their obligations. Members of the 
Opposition have been greatly to blame for their pre- 
mature declarations that the treaty has already failed. 
Even when they have not indecently triumphed in a 
supposed slight offered to their own country, they have 
facilitated possible breaches of the treaty by treating them 
as accomplished facts. The most effective part of Lord 
BEAconsFIELD’s speech was devoted to an enumeration of 
those stipulations of the treaty which have been already 
executed. The Russian troops have retired from the 
immediate outskirts of Constantinople, though they have 
returned to the neighbourhood; and they no longer 
threaten to command the passage of the Straits by the 
occupation of Gallipoli. On the other hand, Batoum and 
the Danubian fortresses have been surrendered by the 
Turks, and European Commissions are en in de- 
termining the limits of the newly distributed States and 
provinces. It may be added that, at an unexpected 
cost of money and life, Austria has, in accord- 
ance with the determination of the Congress, occupied 
Herzegovina and the greater part of Bosnia. Only a part 
of the time allowed by the treaty has expired, and none 
of the Governments tome as yet avowed the intention 
of repudiating its covenants. Since Lord BraconsFiELp’s 
speech was delivered, the Emperor of Russia has thought 
fit to promise that the treaty shall be observed. The 
redemption of the pledge will the 
officious apologists for the expected perfidy of Russia. It 
is not a little remarkable that the professed advocates of 
peace are among the first to disparage the value of treaties 
which are the only alternatives of war. Hostile critics 
who have assumed the failure of the treaty have blamed the 
English Government, and not the Sleged violators of their 
own honourable engagements. Finally, Lord BeaconsFiELD 
was well advised in giving formal notice of the resolution 
of his Government neither to break the Treaty nor, as far 
as their power extends, to tolerate a breach. Firmness 
is safer as well as more dignified than ostentatious 
timidity. 


The Saturday Review. 


COUNT BEUST. 


A’ the Guildhall banquet Connt Bevsr replied on 
behalf of the diplomatic body, and took oecasion to 
say his farewell to England. He has been cordially 
welcomed here, and, as he himself said, has greatly 
enjoyed the spectacle of a people at once free and capable 
of uniting for great purposes. He found much to learn 
here, and he has honestly and successfully tried to learn 
it. Perhaps, too, he has found something to teach, but on 
this his modesty forbade him to touch. But he could not 
help praising himself indirectly when he praised England ; 
for he, too, has worked for liberty according to his lights, 
and the situation in which he found himself. He has 
aimed steadily at great purposes; and, above all, he has 
always shown himself eminently teachable. He has 
always accommodated himself to circumstances and been 
willing to make a new start. A writer who styles 
himself ‘ An Outsider,” and who has a wide knowledge 
of recent diplomatic history, but who diminishes the 
value of his work by an incoherent style and con- 
stant explosions of unwarranted praise or blame, has 
lately given an account of Count Bevst’s political 
career, so that the English public is in a position 
to judge what it loses in its departing guest. Count 
Bevst has in his time tried his hand at three difficult and 
serious pieces of work. In one, the introduction of consti- 
tutionalism into Austria, he has succeeded, and his success 
here may well outweigh his failures elsewhere. In tue 
second, that of pumping an artificial life into the exhausted 
German Bund, he failed utterly. He was striving against 
the nature of things, and failure was inevitable. In the 
third, that of inducing Europe generally to anticipate and 
settle the Eastern question by common and conciliatory 
action, he has failed almost entirely, and although his failure 
provokes sincere regret, it certainly does not provoke sur- 
prise. But in whatever direction he may have been working, 
heshowed that he possessed two things equally rare and valu- 
ableina statesman—ideas and courage. The suggestions he 
had to make were new even when they were not sound 
or practicable, and he never recoiled from the conse- 
quences of his efforts or abandoned them until they were 
hopeless. And although he has been on the whole a suc- 
cessful man, he has never been self-seeking. He consented 
without a murmur to be sent out of Saxony to please 
Prince Bismarck, and out of ‘Austria to please the 
Bohemians. It may be added that he possesses in so high 
a degree the diplomatic merit of making himself person- 
ally agreeable that even Prince Bismarck has pronounced 
him to be the most amiable and intelligible of opponents. 
The record of few diplomatic careers is so free from a blot. 
It must, however, be remembered that in diplomacy it is 
much easier to fail without a blot than to succeed ; and, 
ered Count Brust had done more to be remembered, 
e would also have done more to be forgiven. 

Count Brust was made Foreign Minister of Saxony in 
1849, and he retained his post for seventeen years. During 
the whole of that long period he set himself to achieve a 
single purpose. He wished to transplant the existence of 
the Bund from paper into real life. Externally he strove 
to get the Bund recognized as a Power by Europe, apart 
from Austria and Prussia. Internally he strove to con- 
ciliate and balance Austria and Prussia by the introduction 
of a third element—that of all the minor States working 
together. As the minor States would not work together, 
and as Austria and Prussia looked with equal disfayour 
on the introduction of this third element, he failed in his 
internal policy ; and, as consequently there was no Bund to 
recognize as a Power, and so no one recognized it, he failed 
in his external policy. He did once get to an appreci- 
able point on the road to success. in 1859, when war 
was on the point of breaking out between Austria and 
Piedmont, Lord Matmessury told him at the QuzEn’s 
dinner-table that “the moment had come for the Band to 
“move.” Alas! when he back to Frankfort he 
“ found things considerably altered,” and a movement of 
the Bund to stop the tide of war would have been as 
ineffectual as a movement of the Lambeth Vi would 
be to stop the flooding of the Thames. At the end of the 
Crimean war, too, Count Brust exercised a considerable 
amount of personal influence in persuading the French 
Emperor to ——— terms with Russia which were dis- 
tasteful to Lord Patmerston. But his influence was that of 
a statesman who could make himself pleasant, and who was 
accounted sensible and moderate. and. was not in any way 
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due to his being the representative of the Bund. There 


was never any crisis in Germany in which he got near to 
making his visionary Bunda reality. Prussia and Austria 
alternately always spoilt his game. In the Crimean war 
the minor States were strongly Russian, and Prussia was 
then willing to go with the minor States, and even offered 
to give the collective guarantee of Germany to Austria’s 
non-German possessions if Austria would adopt a common 
policy towards the belligerents, or, in other words, would 
treat the Western Powers as being as much in the wrong as 
Russia. Austria altogether declined, having her own views 
as tothe possibility of getting advantages out of the struggle 
without actually goingtowar. Prussia, in return, refused to 
second the minor Powers when they were ready to help 
Austria against France and Italy. But it was the Danish 
question which was destined to cause Count Bevsr 
the greatest disappointment. He was the chief author and 
supporter of the notion that the Protocol of 1852 made by 
the Great Powers was not binding on the Bund, because 
the Bund had not sarctioned a settlement directly touch- 
ing the Federation. In 1864 he succeeded in getting the 
Bund to claim the right of a a Federal Execution 
into Holstein ; but, directly he had got so far, he found that 
Austria and Prussia would allow the Bund to consult but 
not to act, and carried out the execution on their own 
account. Subsequently he strove to avert the contest 
between the conquerors of Denmark; but, although he 
thought Austria very foolish, he also, in his capa- 
city of a Bund jurist, thought her technically in the 
right, and boldly joined the slender forces of Saxony to 
hers. A Saxon division shared in the crowning defeat 
of Sadowa; and it is interesting, as strongly con- 
firming Lord BeaconsFiELp’s conception of the extreme 
value of decorations, to learn from an “Outsider” 
that the intervention of Lovis Napoteon which saved 
Saxony from incorporation with Prussia was due to the 
fact that in the Emprror’s more humble days the King 
of Saxony had been the first Sovereign to send him a star. 

The Emperor of Austria did one of the wisest actions of 
his life when, in 1866, he invited Count Brust to come to 
Vienna, and to try to infuse new life into the shattered 
frame of Austria. Without a moment’s delay he proceeded 
to satisfy Hungary; and an independent Hungarian 
Ministry, with Count Anprassy at its head, was one 
of his earliest creations. The Emperor has the merit 
of always supporting without reserve the person who 
for the time being has his confidence, and when it 
was a question between the dual scheme of Count 
Bevst and the federal scheme of Count Betcrepi, who 
was then Prime Minister, the Emperor without hesi- 
tation dismissed Betcrept, made Count Bevusr Prime 
Minister, and accumulated almost every important office 
on his head. For nearly five years Count Brust was all- 
powerful, and he not only gave Austrian Germany a Con- 
stitution, and settled the relations of the Empire with the 
Papacy, but had the good sense to keep Austria out of the 
great contest between France and Prussia, and established 
relations of sincere friendliness between Austria and Italy. 
Ultimately he succumbed to the standing difficulty of Aus- 
trian politics—a difficulty never overcome, and always threat- 
ening silently even when not showing itself on the surface. 
The Slavs are continually reminding Austria that they 
exist within as well as without her borders, and are asking 
why they, as well as Germans and Magyars, should not 
have a share in the Imperial Government. The only 
answer is that the Imperial Government could not be 
carried on if they had a share in it, and this was the view 
which Count Bevst impressed on the Emprror when in 
1871 Count Honexwarru induced the Emperor to sign 
a document creating an autonomy in Bohemia. The 
Emperor recalled the decree, and Count Honenwarru 
resigned. But the Bohemians were naturally indig- 
nant, and were especially incensed against the Minister 
who had induced the Emperor to eat his own words. 
To console them for not getting autonomy, it was 
arranged that the Bohemians should get the resignation of 
Count Brust. He was offered any Embassy he chose to 
select, and he decided on going to London. We may be 
obliged to him for giving us the preference and for putting 
Paris, to which he is now going, in the second place. 
During the six years of his residence he has, done his 
utmost to keep up a good understanding between the 
country which the represents and the country to which he 
was accredited. 


THE ART OF SAYING NOTHING, 


W HEN Englishmen wish to vary the monotony of 
. daily life, they arrange a public gathering; when 
they are gathered together, they wish to hear speeches; 
and, when speeches are made, they wish to have them 
made by speakers as eminent as can be procured. The 
eminent speakers who have been procured speak to gratify 
the wishes of friends or partisans; but they are often per- 
fectly aware that what they are really called on to do is to 
make bricks without straw. They must speak, although 
they have nothing to say. This requires some art; but it 
is an art which can be cultivated with success if the 
requisite amount of ingenuity and industry is applied. 
It is even possible that the occasion may be one 
when a string of platitudes is exactly what is wanted; 
and it is very hard on an eminent speaker that 
he should be blamed for doing the right thing at the 
right moment. Mr. Grapstoxe has lately been speaking 
at Buckley, and has been gravely rebuked by the 
Ties for giving it the trouble of reporting him when he 
had nothing to say which any ordinary country gentleman 
could not have said as well. This is hard on Mr. Guap- 
stonr. He cannot help being reported if people choose to 
report him; but, if he speaks, he may properly consider 
what is fitting for the time and place. Buckley appears 
to be a village near Hawarden, and has just succeeded in 
setting up for itself, or in having set up for it, what is 
called an Institute. This is a modest building or room 
where those who are so minded can read instructive books, 
enjoy innocent games, the nature of which is unfortunately 
not specified, imbibe innocuous refreshments, and hold oc- 
casional debates. As Mr. GLapsToNE happens to be the great. 
man of the district, he was naturally asked to “ inaugurate” 
the Institute with an address, and with his usual good nature 
he complied. What he said seems to have been in the 
highest degree appropriate. He informed the people of 
Buckley that their Institute would fail unless they took an 
interest in it, that it is most desirable to have Friendly 
Societies constructed on a sound basis, that it is better to 
read SHAKsPEaRE than to read trash, that digging all day 
in a coal-pit is apt to impoverish the mind, and that the 
discussions even of the humblest debating society are cal- 
culated to stimulate thought and enforce the restraint of 
rules on rival orators. It was a pleasure and an honour 
to the people of Buckley that these valuable senti- 
ments should be uttered for their benefit by an ex- 
Premier. It was civil and neighbourlike in Mr. Guap- 
sToNE to take the trouble of uttering them. As 
judged by the standard of the London press, Mr. Guap- 
sToNE had nothing to say. But what he had to do he did. 
He emitted truisms which were both true and new to a 
company chiefly consisting of agricultural labourers ; and 
it was a credit to him rather than a matter of reproach 
that, under the circumstances, he could fill two columns of 
the Times without making the most distant reference to 
Bulgaria or Troy. Had Lord BeaconsrieLD made the 
same speech to such an assembly, it would have been 
landed as a new proof of his wonderful power of accommo- 
dating himself to any kind of audience. 


At such gatherings as the Coston anniversary occasions 
at Bristol the process of saying nothing is one stage more 
difficult. Ingenuity is needed, or otherwise what is said 
sounds too tame for the reputation of the speakers to be 
sustained. If the speaker has an ingenious mind, he 
soon overcomes the difficulty ; but then he ought always 
to be judged by thestandard of what is creditable to him 
under the circumstances, and not by that of the intrinsic 
merit of what he says. He has done well if he has 
said nothing in an ingenious way. Judged by this 
standard, Mr. PLuykert’s speech at the “Dolphin” gather- 
ing was one of considerable merit. He had of course to 
choose some topics, for there must be a background, how- 
ever shadowy, to every speech. He chose the topics 
of Parliamentary obstruction, of the Afghan war, and of 
finance, and very good topics they were. He had nothing 
to say on any of them which he at all wanted to say, so he 
started fair, and his ingenuity could be satisfactorily 
measured. He first described the nature and history ao 
Parliamentary obstruction, and this was plain sailing, 


, except that, being a neat and lively speaker, he made the 


liveliness. 
‘much as he did of this part of his subject, his ingenuity 
_was not taxed until he got a step further. 


ordinary points with more than an ordinary neatness and 
But, as every one in the room knew already as 


He had 
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described the evil, and then with playful gravity he | 


described the remedy. It was no good trying to alter the | 
rules and usages of the House, but he suggested 
that the English constituencies should take up the 
matter in earnest, and instruct their representa- 
tives that Mr. Parnett and his allies should be 
suddenly put down. What the constituencies were to do, 
and how it was to be done, and how the House would be 
enlightened or strengthened by this earnestness of the 
electors, was left in the dark. If Mr. PLunKerr could have 
shown how the Home Rulers could be suppressed by its 
being voted at Bristol that they were a nuisance, he would 
indeed have had something to say, and his speech would 
have been the most valuable and instructive made for 
many a day. The ingenuity consisted in inspiring his 
andience with the persuasion that somehow they, if they 
took the trouble, could do what no one in the House 
knows how to do. Mr. Piunxerr shifted his own burden 
on the noble backs of the members of the Dolphin Society, 
and he rightly calculated that for a moment they would be 
proud to bear it. His contribution on the vexed subject 
of the Afghan war was even more successful. He 
guessed that his hearers would be tired of such general 
themes as justice and frontiers, and would be delighted 
with anything telling, local, and personal. His ingenuity 
was equal to the task, and Bristol Conservatives were 
nearly sure to be enraptured with the brilliant suggestion 
that Snrere Aut has no acquaintance with Mr. Samve. 
Mortry. It seemed enough to strike Liberals dumb if 
they were asked whether they really believed that even 
the name of their favourite was known to the wild 
barbarians whose cause Mr. Mor.ey is supposed to be 
defending. There was no argument of any kind in the 
suggestion, but it seemed to take the Liberals down 
a peg if they were to be asked an unexpected and 
humiliating question; and none but an ingenious man 
could have thought of it. It was perhaps the flush of 
previous success that prompted Mr. Piunkerr to deal 
with finance in a way which was almost too slight 
and hazardous to be regarded as an exhibition of 
ingenuity. He allowed that the English people might 
have to pay a heavy bill if there was an Afghan war; but 
he ventured to hint how they might not only pay the bill 
without feeling it, but actually put money into their 
pockets. If only while the Afghan crisis lasts they 
would give up drinking more than is good for them, they 
would save so much that the Afghan bill would be a flea- 
bite. This is true, and it is also true that a man who can 
hope that drunkards will reform in order that India may 
have a scientific frontier can hope anything. 


Lord Car.tncrorp was the star of the rival assembly 
at the “Anchor,” and it cannot be fairly said of 
Lord Cartixerorp that he had nothing to say. So far, 
indeed, as he repeated the usual Liberal criticism 
on the Ministry, he had nothing new to say. But when 
he entered on the subject of the proper treatment of the 
subject nationalities of the Porte, he drew attention to 
what is the real divergence of opinion between those of 
the two great parties who have any pretension to be called 
statesmen. He adopted the view that England ought to 
support these nationalities, and that Europe in common 
ought to protect them. This is a view which Austria 
has for years been trying to impress on_ successive 
English Ministries without success,, and with no 
Ministry was it less successful than with that to 
which Lord CarutxcrorpD belonged. But Lord Can- 
LINGFORD is too honest a man not to be fair to- 
wards his opponents, and he acknowledged that, 
whatever might be the demerits of the Treaty of Berlin, 
it had at least done much for the Greeks beyond the limits 
of the Greck kingdom. Apart, however, from this topic 
of the subject nationalities, it is evident that Lord Car- 
LINGFORD knew that he had little or nothing to say, and 
that to fill up time and to produce the desired effect he 
must practise the arts to which ingenuity is the key. It 
can only have been as a rhetorical exercise that he thought 
it worth while to ask such questions as whether Sir Henry 
Wor rr is going to institute one kind of suffrage in the 
boroughs and another in the counties of Roumelia, and 
whether he has introduced the Agricultural Holdings Bill 
or the County Government Bill into the territory which 
he is providing with an administrative scheme. There is no 
harm in such questions viewed as a rhetorical manceuvre. 
They were meant to tickle local Liberals just as Mr. 


Ptunketr’s question whether Surre Avi and Mr. Samven 


Morey were on visiting terms was meant to tickle local 
Conservatives. They are simply the flowers of after- 
dinner oratory in the hands of men who know how to 
make an after-dinner speech. But the same excuse can 
hardly cover Lord Car.inerorv’s suggestion that the 
Government ought to leave Afghanistan alone until it has 
settled all questions in European Turkey to its satis- 
faction. If a statesman recommends a specific policy, 
it ought at least to be one which he belicves that, 
if he were in office, he could and would adopt. 
It is impossible to believe that, if Lord Carwine- 
FORD was acting with definite responsibility, he would 
order the Indian Government to take no notice 
whatever of the Amrer for several months. No Cabinet 
could possibly do this. It may be that the Government 
has got us into a scrape unnecessarily ; it may be that, if 
there is still an opening for peace, it should be gladly 
accepted. These are fair matters of argument, so far as 
argument can be conducted without the knowledge of 
facts as a basis. But that, as things stand, any English 
Government could altogether ignore Afghanistan for an 
indefinite period is incredible; and Lord Car.inerorp 
does not pave the way for the return of his party to office 
by suggesting that, if wiser men than the present Govern- 
ment were at the head of affairs, they would do something 
obviously impracticable. 


THE FRENCH RIGHT. 


T HE French Right has spent the whole of the summer 

and autumn in trying to find something that its 
several sections can agree to say in common to the French 

nation. The early winter has bronght, if not counsel, at 
least concord. The long delayed manifesto appeared on 

Wednesday, and the Conservative party presents for the 
moment a united front. This happy result has, of course, 
not been arrived at without mutual sacrifices. As the com- 
ponent elements of the Right are hopelessly divided upon 
the nature of the Government which they wish to see sub- 

stituted for the Republic, they are obliged to maintain entire: 
silence upon the constructive side of their policy. They 

come before France as pure and simple critics, unable to. 
create anything; but not for that reason at all less inclined to. 
find fault with everything that has been created. The Go- 

vernments which have succeeded each other in France have 

left, they admit, faithful friends behind them; but. 
these faithful friends have consented for the moment to. 
put their special designs in their pockets, and to join. 
hands in order to obtain what they all equally need—a. 
fair field and as much favour as they can get. At a time, 

they say, when all our adversaries are agreed in remodel-. 
ling our fundamental institutions, party preoccupations. 
must be kept in the background. It is a singular charge 

to find in the mouth of a coalition which agrees upon 

nothing except the necessity of remodelling one, at least,. 
of the fundamental institutions of France—the form of 

Government. The authors of the manifesto are very in- 

dignant at the inconsistency of men who call themselves . 
champions of the Constitution and in the same breath 

demand its revision; but they seem to have no eye for the » 
inconsistency of men who preach a common resistance to 

attacks upon fundamental institutions when the only tie - 
that binds them to one another is their desire to overturn 

the existing order of things. 

The manifesto is addressed to the delegates who will 
have to vote in the Senatorial elections, and the first. 
argument used in it is the radical nature of the change 
which the Left wishes to see effected in the Senate. For: 
three years the Senate has been a Chamber of resistance.. 
It is now sought to change it into a Chamber of record.. 
The delegates aré warned not to imagine that the mode- 
rate Liberals who wish to retain the Senate are a whit less. 
mischievous than the Radicals who wish to abolish it. 
The distinction is wholly one of method. Both parties 
hate the Senate as it is, and if once the need of a change is 
admitted, it matters little whether the means adopted 
are the abolition of the Conservative majority or the 
abolition of the Senate itself—whether a single and 
omnipotent Assembly is substituted for two Chambers, 
or whether both Chambers are made obedient to the same 
watchword. No doubt upon this point the Right have a 
great deal to say for themselves. Whenever the abstract 
notion of a Seeond Chamber comes under debate, the 
same dilemma presents itself. If the Second Chamber 
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always 
uts itself in opposition to the First, it is mischievous. 
hen the Second Chamber is, as it is in England, an his- 
torical body which represents in an indirect way certain | 
groups of interests which but for its existence might not 
d spokesmen enough in the Legislature, this dilemma | 

is lost sight of. The House of Lords fulfils so many useful , 
functions that Englishmen can afford to be indifferent 
to any want of logical precision which may cha- 
racterize the arguments adduced in its behalf. But 
where the question is not, Shall a House of Lords 
be retained, but Shall a Senate be created? there 
may reasonably be a difference in the answer given, and 
the French Senate has not been long enough in existence 
to be able to plead prescription as a sufficient title. The 
curious thing about the argument of the Right is that it 
treats the disagreement of the Senate with the Chamber 
of Deputies as a positive reason for keeping the present 
majority alive. Vote for the Conservative candidates, the 
manifesto says in effect, and you shall see how steadily the 
opposition hitherto offered to the Chamber of Deputies 
shall be maintained. If there were any chance of bringing 
the two majorities into harmony by another general 
election, this appeal would be more intelligible ; but there 
is not a word in the manifesto which points to anything 
of the kind. Whatever happens, it seems to be 
thought, the Chamber of Deputies must remain 
Radical; the only breakwater that can be set up 
against its inroads is a Conservative Senate, pledged | 
to reject everything that the Chamber of Deputies pro- 
poses. 
In the opinion of the Right, the programme of the Left | 
consists in certain specific and well-ascertained points, | 
not one of which would go for anything if they were | 
submitted to a Senate constituted like the present. The 
Radicals, says the manifesto, want to tamper with the | 
independence of the magistracy, to expel religion from | 
the schools, to abolish the public worship estimates, 
and so to leave numbers of churches without priests 
and numbers of parishes without churches. Active and 
experienced officials are to be excluded from the public 
service. The discipline of the army is to be tampered 
with ; the gendarmerie are to withdrawn from 
the control of the military authorities; and the in- 
comes of landowners and the profits of manufac- 
turers and merchants are to be ascertained by troublesome 
-experiments in order to impose some new tax. If the 
Conservative candidates are returned, not one of these 
‘designs can be carried out. The Chamber of Deputies | 
‘may vote in favour of them time after time, but the Senate | 
will be immovable. Even if the Senatorial delegates | 
were very much less shrewd than we believe them to be, , 
they might still have wit enough to see that, if their object 
is to ensure the rejection of these Radical proposals, it will | 
be more safely attained by choosing Senators of a somewhat 
less irreconcilable type than that put forward by the 
ight. .The essumption that the present Chamber, or | 
indeed any Chamber that can be expected to follow it, is | 
certain to vote for all and every of these changes is a 
sufficiently absurd one. But, supposing this to be the case, 
it would be more satisfactory in the long run to take the 
‘sting out of tte Radical programme than to reject the 
programme altogether. Of course, if the constituencies 
were likely to grow weary of their representatives, that 
‘might be a reason for the Senate’s assuming a more posi- 
tively hostile attitude than it would otherwise be prudent 
to do. If an appeal is to be carried from the Chamber of 
Deputies to those who return the Chamber of Deputies, 
it may be well to make the statement of the case on each 
side as precise and unmistakable as possible. But, when 
the persistence of a Radical majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies, and therefore in the constituencies, is taken as 
the basis of the argument, the natural conclusion is that 
the most promising way of enabling the Senate to offer 
an effectual. resistance, or at all events the most 
effectual resistance possible, to Radical designs is to 
return Senators who, while refusing to go to these 
lengths, will at the same time refuse it in such a 
way as not to give the Chamber an excuse for abolishing 
the Senate altogether. The leaders of the Right have 
evidently never studied the policy of the Duke of WELI- 
INGTON when he found himself, as leader of the House of 
Lords, in direct conflict with a reformed House of 
Commons. They have no more notion of averting revolu- 
tion by concessions than any of their predecessors. Give us 


es with the First, it is useless ; if it frequently | 


a majority in the Senate, they say to the delegates, and we 
will promise you that this majority shall offer an unyield- 
ing resistance to every Radical proposal. Yet this appeal 


is made by men who are perfectly aware, and have shown 
in this very manifesto that they are aware, that there is a 
section of the Radical party which is only seeking an 
excuse for abolishing the Senate. They have the wits to 
perceive the danger; it is only when they come to the 
means of averting’ it that they show themselves utterly 
without judgment. 


THE AMERICAN FISHERIES DISPUTE. 


T is unfortunate that the Government of the United 
States should revive the old custom of unfriendly 
diplomatic correspondence with England. The Treaty of 
Washington seemed to involve unqualified submission to 
all the pretensions which had up to that time been devised 
by the American people. The professed advocates of 
peace have not yet ceased to boast of the triumphant es- 
tablishment of the great doctrine of arbitration; nor have 
those who were most profoundly dissatisfied with the 
Geneva award at any time thought of disputing its 
validity. The American Government has confessed the 
injustice of the decision by refusing to recognize a large 
part of the private claims which were alone the subject of 
the award. A considerable part of the sum awarded 
in error for damages still remains at the disposal 
of Congress; but no English Minister has thought of sug- 


| gesting that the money ought perhaps to be returned to 


those from whom it was, bya miscarriage of justice, 
demanded and obtained. The same treaty provided for a 
second arbitration to determine the difference of value 
between the fisheries to which American and Canadian 
fishermen were respectively admitted. A Belgian diplo- 
matist, being selected by both parties as umpire, undertook 


| the inquiry after long delay ; and, with the English arbi- 


trator, he awarded to the Canadians a fourth or fifth part 
of the amount which they claimed. The American arbi- 
trator refused to concur; and at first his Government 
seemed inclined to allege that the award ought to have 
complied with the impossible condition of unanimity. The 
Secretary of Srare suggests the objection in his late 
despatch; but he intimates his intention of not insisting 
on a quibble which might have been thought inconceivable. 
The award of about 1,000,000l. is therefore admitted 
to be good in form and substance ; and with the payment of 
the amount the great principle of arbitration would have 
achieved another success ; but the United States, having ob- 
tained a victory as plaintiffs at Geneva, are not disposed to 
suffer the inconvenience of being defendants in their turn. On 
the recommendation of the PrestDEnt, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has voted the money, and the Senate has autho- 
rized the Government to pay it, in the exercise of its 
diserction ; but in the first instance the Secrrerary of Stare 
was instructed to remonstrate against the supposed injus- 
tice of the award, and to throw on the English Govern- 
ment the responsibility of claiming a disputed debt. If a 
similar course had been adopted after the Geneva decision, 
the bad faith of the English Government would have been 
denounced in strong language, which would scarcely have 
admitted of an answer. If the merits of a dispute remain 
open after they have been submitted by agreement to 
arbitration, the boasted substitute for old-fashioned diplo- 
macy and war becomes a useless fiction. 


The arguments by which Mr. Evarrs impeaches the jus- 
tice of the award could not cause the English Government 
much embarrassment. The claim has become a judgment 
debt, which the United States are bound in honour to dis- 
charge, even if strict legal liability cannot be created even 
by solemn compact between sovereign States. The dis- 
cussion of the merits could only lead to confusion and 
misunderstanding. Perhaps Mr. Evarts himself scarcely 
expected to reopen the controversy, as he appears to have 
assigned an additional reason for presenting to the English 
Government an argument which might have been pro- 
perly addressed, and which probably was addressed, to 
the arbitrators. He wishes, it seems, to guard himself 
against the admission for ulterior purposes that the ad- 
judication is consistent with the evidence., His suc- 
cessors are to be at liberty to contend, in spite of the 
laws of nature, that the New England fisheries are as 
productive as those of the English possessions. It 
will not be necessary for the English Government to 
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anticipate disputes which will not fail to occur at some 
fature time. Lord Sauispury has rightly declined to dis- 
cuss the merits of the award; and the present discussion 
might have been speedily brought to an end if an unto- 
ward event had not provided the American Government 
with a welcome grievance. By the treaty American fisher- 
men were allowed to exercise their calling on the coast of 
Newfoundland, where their competition, aided perhaps by 
superior skill and better plant, is naturally distasteful to 
their local rivals. By a municipal law fishing on Sunday 
is forbidden; and the nets of some American fishermen 
who had disregarded the prohibition were cut and 
otherwise injured. The law of the case seems to be 
doubtful. Mr. Evarrs plausibly contends that a right 
conferred by treaty cannot be limited by domestic legis- 
lation. On the other hand, it would seem to be implied, 
in any agreement for the admission of foreigners 
to the enjoyment of equal privileges with native 
subjects or citizens, that they should conform to police 
regulations. If foreigners were permitted by treaty to 
become, as they may become without any treaty, licensed 
victuallers in England, it would be intolerable that they 
should claim a monopoly of custom by pursuing their 
vocation after midnight. The squabble, whatever may be 
its merits, scarcely justified an angry and litigious demand 
for reparation. The troubled and uncertain condition of 
European and Asiatic politics might perhaps have seemed 
a reason for forbearance, rather than a motive for annoy- 
ance. It is evident that the misadventure in Newfound- 
land has no bearing on the Canadian award; yet Mr. 
Evarts seemed to be disposed to make the payment of a 
debt dependent on the adjustment of a novel and irrele- 
vant claim. 

Confident hopes were from the first entertained that 
the dispute would not be pushed to extremity. It was 
of course out of the question that England should go 
to war to enforce a claim of a million sterling; but 
the abandonment of the demand would have involved 
serious difficulty. In this matter England is only a 
trustee for Canada, which would assuredly hold the Impe- 
rial Government responsible for any dereliction of its 
duties. The default of a debtor can only release the 
liability of the trustee if it is proved that it was impossible 
to recover the amount. ectonial Ministers are not 
habitually disposed to make allowance for the embarrass- 
ments of the Home Government; and the Canadians would 
probably, if they were deprived of their property, complain 
that they were controlled in their foreign relations by a 
Government which had not the power to secure justice 
for its dependencies. It is possible that this complication 
may not have been absent from the thoughts of American 
politicians. Those among them who desire an extension 
of territory watch with interest and satisfaction every 
or of disagreement between the Home and Colonial 

overnments. If England could be induced or forced to 
renounce a Canadian claim against the United States, the 
original wrongdoer might probably hope to profit by the 
result of his own repudiation of an agreement. Before 
the arbitration, when the compensation for the fisheries 
was estimated at a sum much larger than the amount since 
awarded, the Canadians complained that their interests had 
been sarrificed in the Washington Treaty. The sub- 
mission of the English Government to an impeachment 
of the award would not be tamely borne. 

Numerous precedents suggest the possibility that do- 
mestic reasons may have stimulated Mr. Evarrs’s patriotic 
vigilance. Hither by accident or of set purpose, the pub- 
lication of his despatches has coincided with the autumn 
elections ; and, as on former occasions, all parties enthusi- 
astically approve of any demand which can be preferred 
against England. If this country were not, against its 
will, condemned to serve as a victim or scapegoat, English 
politicians would have been generally satisfied with the 
victory of the Republicans in many Northern States, and 
more especially with the defeat of the Greenback faction, 
of the Communists, and of General Burter. In the next 
House of Representatives the Democrats will have a 
majority ; but they will not be strong enough to overrule 
the Presipent’s veto. For the first time in many years 
they will control the Senate, but only by a small 
majority. The sereeeaney factions seem to have 
collapsed, and me | will probably once more merge in 
the old ies. It is not known whether the Demo- 
crats will use their power to reform the tariff. At pre- 
sent the prospects of a sounder commercial policy are 


not encouraging. The most important among the imme- 


diate results of the election will be the resumption of 
specie payments at the beginning of the next year. It is 
even reported that the Presipenr and his advisers hope to 
modify the legislation of last Session by which silver was 
made a legal tender at a rate exceeding its market value. 
Far-seeing American politicians will observe with anxiety 
the re-establishment of a geographical line of demarca- 
tion between the two great parties. While the Re- 
publicans have recovered strength in the North, the 
Southern Democrats have everywhere re-established their 
ancient supremacy in their own States. It was almost 
certain that the superior race would ultimately shake off 
the unnatural preponderance of the emancipated negroes ; 
but the rapidity of the reaction has surpassed expec- 
tation. 


MR. BUTT AND HOME RULE. 


iy is discouraging to be able to look back to a time when 

Mr. Burr ranked amongst extravagant and im- 
practicable politicians. To-day, by comparison with cer- 
tain other Irish members, he must be called moderate and 
reasonable. It is not that he has changed. What Mr. 
Burr was that substantially he is still. The alteration is 
in those who were once content to be his followers, but 
have now set themselves to supplant him. _The interval 
between Mr. Burr and Mr. Parnett or Mr. Bicear is 
something astonishing. When we cross it we seem to 
have left one world behind and to be living in another. 
Mr. Burr is wrong in the ends which he proposes to 
himself, but he is content to pursue them by Parliamentary 
and constitutional methods. Mr. Parnewt thinks of nothing 
but the end he has in view ; the consequences of what he 
does, be they remote or be they immediate, do not seem 
to concern him in the least. Mr. Burt's address to 
the electors of Limerick brings the conflict between him- 
self and the Home Rulers to a very precise issue. There 
is no attempt at making the best of things; no effort to 
disguise how serious is the crisis which has arisen among 
the Home Rulers. The resolutions adopted at Dublin on 
the 22nd of last month recommend, he says, the adoption 
of a policy which involves the complete and total break- 
up of the existing Irish Parliamentary party. It is not 
merely that Mr. Pare. thinks that one thing ought to 
be done while Mr. Burt prefers another. The difference 
goes deeper than any question of tactics. Mr. ParneLt’s 
policy is one in which no one not holding Mr. ParNeELu’s 
views could even acquiesce. Its adoption must involve 
the exclusion from Parliament and from political life of 
Mr. Burr and those who think with him. They cannot 
honestly make themselves parties to measures which 
would do Ireland the gravest possible injury. The Irish 
people must choose between the alternatives now sub- 
mitted to them. They may have Mr. ParneLt and 
obstruction, or they may have Mr. Burr and constitu- 
tional action. But they cannot have both; or at all 
events they cannot have Mr. Burr unless they are pre- 
pared to reject the counsels which Mr. Parneti has given 
them as lately as in the present month. 

This is plain and honest speaking, and Mr. Burr de- 
serves credit for his consistent refusal to conceal vital 
differences by smooth speeches. Everything points to a 
determination on the part of Mr. Parnext to retain great- 
ness by the same arts by which he has wonit. He means, 
when Parliament again meets, to show that he has the 
Government, the Opposition, and the whole legislative 
system of the country at his mercy; and that it is only by 
avoiding everything that may irritate or displease him that 
we can hope to get laws made or supplies voted. 
As between his policy and Mr. Burt's, Enelishmen can 
have no hesitation as to which they would best like to see 
adopted by Irish members. Mr. Burr gives the House of 
Commons no trouble; Mr. Parnett has given it a t 
deal already, and threatens to give it more. Mr. Borr 
brings on Irish questions at proper times, and is content 
when he has secured for them a reasonable amount of fair 
discussion. Mr. Panett is less anxious to bring Irish 
questions into the field than to keep Imperial questions out 
of it. He is the most consistent of Home Rulers, because, 
if Ireland cannot be ruled at Dublin, he would rather she 
were not ruled at all. Mr. Burr allows, and indeed invites, 
the Imperial Parliament to legislate for Ireland. Mr. 
PaRNELL objects to its even legislating for England unti) it 
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has formally abandoned its present mischievous pretension — 
to legislate for Ireland. Yet, notwithstanding all this, it 
is quite intelligible that Mr. ParneLt’s policy should com- 
mend itself to Irishmen as more likely to answer its pur- 

ose than Mr. Burt’s. The difference between them is 
his. Mr. Burr wishes to convince Parliament that Home 


to Ireland, it would be better to go further and grant her 
independence. Ireland at open war with England would 
be less dangerous than Ireland nominally united to Eng- 
land, and really using her power to paralyse national 
action. Still it is conceivable that England might be 
driven by stress of circumstances to consent to any terms | 
which Ireland on the morrow of a successful revolt 
might choose to impose; and it is also conceivable that 
the Irish representatives, acting in unison—a d: ger which 
happily seems still distant—might make government so im- 
possible that it would be politic to send them abont their 
business without waiting fora revolt. Wildas these fancies 
may seem, things as improbable have happened in the 
world’s history, though at very rare intervals; and we 
can understand, therefore, that Irishmen may think Mr. | 
PaRNELL’s plan worth trying—at all events so long as they — 
incur no inconvenient consequences by the experiment. | 
On the other hand, Mr. Burt's attitude is really puzzling. 
Here is a very able, clearsighted man who has apparently | 
persuaded himself that Home Rule can be so presented to 
the English people as to make them honest converts to | 
it. Mr. Parne.’s wildest visions are sane by the side of | 
this. If there were no other reason for feeling assured | 
that Englishmen will never come round to Mr. Buri’s | 
views, the working of Home Rule in Hungary would | 
be all that is needed to produce conviction. He cannot 
hope that the experiment of a dual Government would 
be tried in Ireland under more favourable conditions | 
than those under which it was tried in Hungary. It 
was supposed to be a certain means of regenerating | 
Austria, of putting herin harmony with modern ideas, 
of enabling her to take a new departure as a Great 
Power. Yet, in so far as the Home Rule doctrines 
have been adhered to, Austrian policy has gone for 
nothing in Europe throughout the discussion of a 
question in which she has a direct and profound interest ; 
while, in so far as Austrian policy has counted for any- 
thing in Europe, it has been by casting the Home Rule . 
principle to the winds. What is true of Austria and 
Hungary would be equally true of England and Ireland. 
Whenever a question of foreign policy arose upon which 
English and Irish opinion happened to be divided—and 
where two countries belong to different religions it is im- 
possible to prevent their differing upon questions of foreign 
policy—there would be the same incapacity in the Govern- 
ment to take any decided course that there has been in the 
Austrian Government as regards Bosnia. Two nations 
cannot any more thantwo human beings walk together un- | 
less they are agreed, and dual government is really nothing | 
more t a provision that they shall walk together, 
while depriving them of the means of coming to an agree- 
meng. the two nations are equal in numbers and 
_ strength, it is a device for reducing both toimpotence. If 
the two nations are unequal in numbers and strength, it is 
a device for making an artificial equilibrium between forces 
which are naturally unequal. Supposing the weaker 
nation to care more for its own views than for the great- 
ness and reputation of the common Empire, it will of 
course be pleased at such anarrangement. But to expect 
that the stronger nation will ever assent to it except under 
pressure of an overwhelming necessity is to credit it with 
a folly which is proof against the plainest teachings of ex- 
perience. 

When, therefore, Mr. Burt speaks hopefully of the success 
ofhis policy, and maintains that under his guidance more 
has been done to make the voice of Ireland respected and 
influential than was ever done before, the only explanation | 
that offers itself is that he mistakes the reasonable desire 
of Parliament to meet the needs and consult the wishes | 
of eyery part of the Empire for a readiness to leave 
Ireland free to provide for her own wants and to consult , 
her own wishes. The truth is, as Mr. Burt sees clearly | 


enough when the fable deals with Mr. Parnett, that 
Parliament is naturally least willing to legislate for 
Ireland when Ireland is most peremptory in demanding 
a Legislature of her own. The result of Mr. PARNELL’s 
mode of managing the Home Rule party has natu- 
rally been to make Mr. Butr’s method seem by com- 
= in the highest degree conciliatory and attractive. 
V henever, therefore, Mr. Burr has had a measure to bring 
forward, the House of Commons has been disposed to go 
as far as possible to meet him; and as some of the mea- 
sures in which he is interested have in themselves con- 
siderable claims on the attention of Parliament, it is no 
wonder that he seems to himself to have had an unusually 
good time. It would be an entire mistake, however, to infer 
that, because Mr. Burt’s voice has been respected and 
influential, the voice of Ireland, in the sense of a voice 
demanding Home Rule, has been respected and in- 
fluential. On the contrary, we believe that the 
Home Rule party has lost ground in the country 
rather than gained it, and that the temptation 
to coquet with it, to which Liberal candidates have occa- 
sionally yielded, is likely to be weaker at the next election 
than at the last. It is needless to say that we entirely 
concur in Mr. Burt’s criticism of Mr. Paryetu’s policy. 
The difference between us is that we also hold that 
the fall of Mr. Paryetu’s policy, which is certain to 
happen in Parliament whenever the House of Commons 
makes up its mind to join battle, and will, it may be 
hoped, happen in Ireland as soon as its fate in Parliament 
is decided, is likely to involve the fall of Mr. Burt’s 
policy. Differing in everything else, they have the 
common vice of expecting England to consent to political 
effacement, and in the possession of that common vice 
they will find the cause of a common failure. 


STRIKES AND THE POOR-LAW. 


—— the many papers on all kinds of subjects con- 
nected with local administration which are buried in 
the appendices to the Annual Report of the Local 
Government Board, there is a short Report by Mr. Davy 
on a strike which took place last year at Bolton. It may 
seem strange that a Report dealing with what is un- 
fortunately so very common a thing as a strike—and that, 
too, a strike with nothing exceptional in it as regards 
dimensions or character—should call for notice. But Mr. 
Davy has raised very succinctly and temperately a question 
which threatens to beccme of continually greater import- 
ance. The authors of a strike are seldom either the only 
or the greatest sufferers by it. In this case about eighteen 
hundred men ceased working, and had to be supported 
out of the resources of their Union. But the result was 
to throw out of employment twelve thousand five hundred 
persons, including about five thousand women ; andas the 


‘great majority of these belonged to no Union, and 


received no strike pay, they were necessarily left 
dependent on charity or the Poor-law. It follows 
from this that Trade-Unions are able to use the 
rates as a subsidiary means of prolonging a 
strike. As Mr. Davy very truly puts it, in their 
struggle with the employers “ they are to a certain extent 
“assisted by a fund mainly levied from the employers 
“ themselves.”” This circumstance has often been insisted 
on during recent strikes, but it has usually been made the 
occasion of a useless attack upon the principle of a Poor- 
law. Anomalous and communistic as this principle may 
be, there is not the smallest chance of its being abandoned. 
Experience is daily showing that in the long run the public 
are far more inclined to make the conditions of poor relief 
too easy than to abolish poor relief altogether. As a 
crusade of this kind is certain to end in nothing, nothing 
can be gained by entering upon it ; and, moreover, 
there are very solid reasons for maintaining the prin- 
ciple, even while recognizing the abuses to which 
it is inevitably open. Mr. Forsrer has pointed out 
that the freedom from revolution which this country 
has enjoyed may in part be traced to the fact that 
no man in it need die of starvation. The connexion 
between the effect and the supposed cause is not capablo 
of logical demonstration; but the hypothesis is at all 
events a probable one. The knowledge that destitution 
has a legal right to relief may make the English poor 
less thrifty than the poor of countries where destitution 
stands on the same levelas minor forms of distress, and is left 


Rule is a good thing for the Empire. Mr. Paryeut wishes | 
to coerce Parliament into granting it, even though it may | 
be a bad thing for the Empire. Of these two objects, the 
second, incredible as it appears, is of course not absolutely 
impossible. It is very nearly impossible, indeed, within the 
limits to which Mr. Parner professedly confines himself, 
because, if Parliament were forced to grant Home Rule | 
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to be dealt with by private charity, but it may at the same 
time make them very much less bitter against the classes 
whose maintenance is assured. If the principle ofa Poor- 
law is to be retained, it is impossible entirely to prevent 
its being occasionally turned to account by the Trade- 
Unions. “The Guardians,” says Mr. Davy, “can only 
“ yefuse all relief to persons who are destitute from being 
“ out of employment in cases where it can be shown speci- 
“ fically that the applicant for relief can obtain work at 
“a certain place and time.” They “are not discharged 
“from their responsibility by merely pointing out in 
“general terms that employment can be obtained some- 
“where.” It is evident that in the majority of trade 
quarrels the Guardians are not able to point to a specific 
place and time at which there is work to be had. In the 
case of lock-outs the essence of the situation is that the 
masters will not offer work, and even in a strike it is 
seldom that a man can find employment by himself. In 
this Bolton strike it is probable that the great majority of 
the non-Unionists, and some perhaps of the Unionists, 
would have been glad to go on working. But the action 
of the eighteen hundred men who struck necessitated the 
closing of the mills, and as long as they remained closed 
there were thousands of hands who had really no choice 
but to stand idle. So long as destitution constitutes a 
claim to poor relief, it is impossible to make any difference 
between the destitution caused by a strike and the desti- 
tution caused by something else. 


There can be no question, however, that the evil and 


‘danger of such a state of things is considerable. When 


men strike in reliance on a large accumulated fund, they 
are at all events dealing with their own money, and inas- 
much as such a fund cannot be got together in a day, the 
habit of looking at the possession of it as a proper prelimi- 
nary to a strike necessarily tends to make strikes less 
frequent. But when men strike with no more discouraging 
prospect than the knowledge that, if the worst comes to 
the worst, they will be relieved individually out of the 
poor-rates, they are under no inducement to calculate 
consequences, and they are really striking, not at 
their own cost so much as at that of their neigh- 
bours. The most ardent defender of Unionism must 
admit that anything which encourages reckless striking 
is an evil, and that, however desirable it may be that 
workmen should be left perfectly free to sell their labour 
on their own terms, they ought not to draw upon the 
community for assistance in making those terms harder. 
It may be thought that the Guardians, at all events, will 
be keenly alive to this danger, and that, as the repre- 
sentatives of the ratepayers, they will do all that the law 
allows them to do to discourage applications for relief 
which have their origin in destitution following upon a 
strike. Mr. Davy warns us that this is by no means uni- 
versally the case. “ During periods of distress caused by 
“ strikes and lock-outs,” he says, “there is always a con- 
“ siderable risk that the Poor-law may be used to promote 
“ private interests.” How, it will be asked, can it be to the 
private interests of any one except the workmen that the 
rates should be drawn upon to furnish indirect help to a 
strike? The answer is that, in dealing with workmen on 
strike, an employer has ordinarily two ends in view. He 
is anxious, of course, to bring the workmen to consent to 
his terms. But he is also anxious that they should re- 
main, so to say, within hearing of the terms which he 
offers. From this point of view, the greater or less 


severity with which the Poor-law is administered during 
a strike may make all the difference to the result. If, 
relief is to be had on easy terms, the men have little 
temptation to wander away in search of work. If retief. 
is only to be had on very stringent terms, they will be 
under considerable temptation to do this. Much as an’ 
employer may dislike the notion that the rates to which 
he contributes are really helping his workmen to hold 
their own against him, he may still more dislike the | 
prospect of having the town left bare of workmen by the 
time that the rate of wages has somehow been settled. | 
There is therefore a very real danger, if this view finds | 
representatives on the Board of Guardians, that relief may — 
be given “ with the deliberate purpose, either expressed or 
“implied, of preventing the men from leaving the town 
pa thus producing a scarcity of labour when the strike 
“is over.” Nor are the employers the only class who are 
likely to be influenced by this wish. The shopkeepers 
have an egual intcrest in not losing customers who are 


already in their debt, who are quite unable to pay what 


they owe, and from whom, if they once Icave the town, 
they are likely to get nothing. It isa very natura 

feeling on the part of the Guardians that: tlicre can. be no 
harm in using the rates for a purpose’‘as io which all 
parties are agreed. The workmen want the relief ;, the 
employers and the shopkeepers want to “keep the men 
** together,” which can only be done by giving them relief. 
Yet, for all that, it is plain that the poor-rate cannot be 
thus applied without great public danger. However snc- 
cessful the Guardians may be in disguising’ the fact from 
themselves under the pressure of local and temporary con- 
venience, relief freely and pleasantly given out of the rates 
during a strike is really a subsidy contributed by the 
public to the extension and multiplication of strikes. The 
effect is not as direct and unmistakable as though the 
Guardians were to vote a grantin aid to the Union funds, 
but it comes to much the same thing in the end. The 
men are encouraged to strike in reliance upon other and 
larger resources than their own, and the most salutary 
and effectual sanction to which the action of the Unions 
can be subjected is proportionately weakened. The par- 
ticular employers, the Paitisjilar shopkeepers, the parti- 
cular workmen may be benefited by the Guardians’ policy; 
but it is at the expense ultimately of employers, shop- 
keepers, and workmen all over the country. The imme- 
diate distress is relieved at the cost of multiplying occa- 
sions of similar distress. . 

Out of the dilemma thus created there is no complete 
escape. The contradiction must remain that, while poli¢ 
forbids us to refuse relief to destitution, however caused, it - 
also forbids us to grant relief to destitution when caused 
by strikes. But, though a complete escape is impossible, 
a partial escape is within our reach. e can fall back 
on the principle which underlies the English Poor-law, 
and while relieving destitution take every precaution to 
make sure that it is destitution. So long as there is any 
possibility of men getting work by going elsewhere to 
look for it, there is no certainty that the distress which 
makes them apply for relief has reached the point of desti- 
tution. A man is not destitute if by walking ten miles he 
can find work which is denied him in his own town by 
the existence of a strike or a lock-ont. Relief which dis- 
poses him to stay at home in preference to walking this 
ten miles is given to something short of destitution, and 
is consequently not the kind of relief contemplated by the 
English Poor-law. The object of the Guardians during a 
strike should be to see that no man who is really destitate 
is left without assistance, and at the same time to make 
the conditions of relief sufficiently irksome to ensure that 
a man will ordinarily not acceptit until he has tried eve 
other way of supporting himself and found that they have 
all failed him. The familiar distinction between indoor 
and outdoor relief supplies the Guardians with an adequate 
machinery for applying this discriminating test. It has 
been proved again and again that, with very rare excep- 
tions, a man will not go into the workhouse until he has 
exhausted his stock of expedients to keep ¢ut of it. To 
be in receipt of outdoor relief seems to be regarded as no 
discredit to a man. There is money going, and why should 
not he have it as well as another ? But to be in receipt ef 
indoor relief does seem to involve discredit. Indeed the 
idea of pauperism is hardly associated with any relief 
except that which is given in the workhouse. If all appli- 
cations for assistance arising out of a strike were dealt with 
by the offer of the house, there would be fair ground to 
feel sure that no really destitute case had been neglected, 
while none which fell short of destitution had been re- 
lieved. It is difficult, no doubt, to induce Guardians to 
subordinate particular and local considerations to larger 
and more general interests; but to overcome this unwill- 
ingness by combined persuasion and pressure is amon 
the most important of the fanctions for which the Local 
Government Board exists. 


CIVILIZATION AND NOISE. 


: an interesting lecture delivered a year or two ago at the 
Royal Institution on the injurious effects of the wear and tear 
of modern life, in which noise is a main constituent element, Mr. 
Greg dwelt on the importance of the subject. as concerning no 
mere fanciful or sentimental grievance, but one directly atlecting 
the comfort, the health, and the brain power of the msing gene- 
ration, Mr. Sully has taken up one aspect of the question in his 
r on “Civilization and Noise” in the current number of the 
‘ortnightly Review, and he seems to us to make out a strong 
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case, It is easy to dismiss such complaints as “unmanly,” or to 
say that society cannot be expected to conform its habits to the 
tastes or caprices of the “superfine.” Such generalities are un- 
meaning in themselves, and must be judged entirely by reference 
to the subject-matter to which they are applied. Thirty or forty 
years ago the disgraceful system of bullying which sti survived 
in some of our great public schools was defended by just the same 
plea. “‘ Unmanly ” is just oneof those convenient terms, like “ heter- 
odox,” or “ atheistic,” or “morbid,” which have indeed a very real 
and appreciable meaning of their own, but which are easily and 
frequently perverted into meaning anything that the speaker chooses 
to sneer at or to denounce. Mr. Kingsley in one of his earlier novels 
describes what he calls “ Puseyism” as “the science of calling 
things ‘ painful’” ; to call things “ unmanly ” might with at least 
egal correctness be described as an attribute of modern Philis- 
tinism. Neither again can it be said with any truth that the 
ue:tion raised by Mr. Sully concerns literary men exclusively. 
tt dos no doubt very directly interest them, but it affects many 
others besides. We cannot doubt that he is pleading the cause of 
a large and increasing section of society, though it may still per- 
haps be a minority—a section, too, as he justly points out, 
which in 'udes “some of the most valuable Pha a of society, and 
of those w 10 by patient study and research are continually adding 
to the gene. moral and material store of the national life.” For 
it is quite a mistake to suppose that sensibility to noise is a 
morbid symptom, a mark of a feeble organization, Schopenhauer 
even went so far as to maintain that persons who are indifferent 
to noise are intellectually dull and insensible to mental impressions 
of all kinds, whereas men of highly developed intellect, like 
Kant, Githe, or Jean Paul, always complain of noise. We 
may add that, according to the general verdict of medical autho- 
rities, there has been of late years a marked increase of nervous 
disorders of all kinds, due in great measure to this cause. The 
owing feeling in favour of wood-pavement, which has been laid 
own in some of the City pel elsewhere to the great and ac- 
knowledged relief of the inhabitants, supplies one evidence that 
this is beginning to be understood, and an important step would 
be gained if that method of paving were to become general. 
ut another preliminary objection is sometimes urged, to which 
Mr. Sully has more than sufficiently replied, so far as regards the 
relative sensibility of sight and hearing, to the effect that 
offences against the ear come under the same category as offences 
inst the nose or the eyes. And of course the sooner that 
offences of all three kinds can be brought under control the 
better. We have no doubt that an improved standard of good 
taste and good feeling would tend, for instance, to banish the 
vile scents, with which a great many people delight to saturate 
themselves, from circles where they are likely to prove offensive. 
But there is surely a very clear and broad distinction between 
the cases thus treated as parallel. As regards the eye Mr. Sully 
has dwelt on this distinction at some length, his main point 
being that it is on the whole very much easier to keep oneself free 
from offensive sights than from offensive sounds. One need 
not look, but one cannot help hearing. To take the common 
ee of a butcher's shop—and there are a great many people 
to whom both the sight and smell of raw meat are sickening—it 
can usually be avoided by shutting your eyes or crossing the 
street, and at most the annoyance is of only momentary duration ; 
while the roar of a noisy thoroughfare under your windows, or the 
persistent strumming of a tuneless piano through a party-wall, 
may worry and interrupt you for hours together. And though 
you cannot shut your nose,as you can shut your eyes, ofiensive 
smells—apart from those arising from bad drains and the like, 
which indicate a still more serious mischief requiring prompt 
remedy—are, to say the least, not nearly so often forced on one’s 
endurance as harsh and distracting sounds, and are not equally in- 
—- For noise, be it remembered, is not merely disagreeable, as 
y been implied; it frequently involves also waste of 
health, of brain power, and of time—which, it need hardly be added, 
means in many cases waste of money also. As to the comparative 
increase of pain and to eye and ear produced by the ad- 
vanee of civilization Mr. Sully very justly observes :— 

One may pretty safely affirm that not even the most fastidious eye re- 
ceives an amount of pain from discordant combinations of colour which is 
worthy to be named beside the ample volume of exhilarating sensation with 
which its colour-world provides it. On the other hand, the torments of the 
ear are so great and numerous, that it may be well doubted whether the 
organ is compensated by all the magical delight of orderly tone. Accord- 
ingly a pessimist, who is concerned to disprove the advantages of civiliza- 
tion and progress, could hardly do better than plead the cause of that 
organ of sense, which learns more profoundly than any other the truth that 
growth involves suffering. 

It seems hardly necessary to remind the reader how much greater is the 
disturbing force of sounds than that of sights. The moving panorama of 
a London street would no doubt tend to distract a student bent on thinking 
out some difficult scientific problem, even if it were unaccompanied by 
noise ; yet nobody supposes that the effect in this case would be at all com- 
mensurable with that of our actual noisy thoroughfares, For one thing, we 
can at will shut off completely, or nearly so, the avenues of the eye, whereas 
nature has, in the case of man, left the ear without any power of self-pro- 
tective movement. But more than this, the exciting and disturbing in- 
fluenee of sound seems to be much more pervading and enduring than that 
of sight. We can recover ourselves from the agitation produced by a sudden 
flash of light much more readily than from the mental commotion induced 
by aloud explosive sound. In this respect, then, as well as in that of 
purely sensory pain, the cultivation of the ear appears to be attended with 
a much larger increase of suffering than that of the eye. 


To most persons of course one kind of noise is more distressing 
than another. Schopenhauer thought nothing worse than “ the 
explosion of the truly infernal whips cracking in the reverberating 
streets,” which “ paralyses the brain, cuts to pieces all sense, and 
murders thought.” Mr. Sully himself finds “ the piercing noise of 
a train, when brought to a standstill by a break, about as hideous 
a noise as he knows,” and we are disposed to agree with him. 
But there is an important point to be noticed over and above the 
loudness and harsh dissonance—“ the jarring or jerky excitation 
of the nervous fibres”—which makes poise so unpleasant; and 
that is its disturbing influence, whether it interrupts our intellec- 
tual activity or our rest :— 

Everybody knows how hard it is, in the stillness of night, not to listen 
to a series of recurring sounds, such as those of dropping water, a window 
creaking with the wind, and so on. In these cases, over and above the 
effect of the single impressions as exciting nervous shocks, there is a 
further mental result which may be called the imaginative preoccupation 
of the attention. In the intervals between the sounds, even when they are 
considerable, the mental energies are concentrated in a vivid anticipation 
of the coming impression. Hence a series of sounds exerts a much greater 
distracting influence than that which is due to the sum of the effects of the 
separate sensations. 

Here, again, people differ widely from one another in their 
power of abstraction or concentration, though there are not 
many who, like the late Mrs. Somerville, as Miss Mar- 
tineau describes her, can go on calmly writing a scientific 
treatise “amid a perfect clatter of voices.’ And it must more- 
over be borne in mind not only that this power of self-abstrac- 
tion is a variable and limited quantity, but that the constant 
volitional strain required for its exercise is in itself necessarily a 
source of both discomfort and fatigues What Juvenal said of 
imperial Rome is still to a great, if not a greater, degree true of 
our large modern cities, and to his dormitur we may add laboratur 
also 

Magnis opibus dormitur in urbe ; 
Inde caput morbi. 

My. Babbage, to whom we are probably indebted for the latest and 
least ineflectual legislation on the subject, has pathetically de- 
scribed, in his Chapter on Street Nuisances, the insults to which his 
attempts to secure quiet exposed him. And the question how to 
provide some adequate security both against these noises and those 
inflicted on us, directly or indirectly, by our neighbours in their 
private capacity, becomes a serious one when it is remembered 
that, over and above the irritation thus caused, there is “ the 
damage done to the health of the nervous system and of the 
organism generally, as well as the pecuniary and other loss due to 
the interruption of daily avocations.” As regards the nuisance 
caused by screaming birds or yelping curs kept next door or by 
the proximity of a noisy music-room, the present state of the law 
as laid down by Lord Romilly and Lord Selborne seems to be 
doubtful, and some further definition of it might be advan- 
tageous, 

It is sory enauarh to advise people who are sensitive about the 
matter to be very careful in selecting their houses, and to avoid 
noisy situations, and rows of houses with thin party-walls, The 
advice is excellent as far as it goes, but it has to be taken 
with two rather important qualifications. In the first place, the 
range of choice is usually, for various reasons, far from unlimited, 
while the number of quiet situations in London and other large 
towns is very limited. And in the next place, it is not always easy 
to male sure beforehand; persons whose information cannot be 
mistaken and ought to be trustworthy, but who have some interest 
in the matter, do not scruple sometimes to male statements about 
the quietness of the streets and the thickness of the walls which 
turn out to be the reverse of accurate. For noisy streets one 
remedy has already been suggested, and as to street-music, 
which abounds most in the least frequented thoroughfares, we 
are not sure that it ought not to be suppressed altogether. 
The annoyance and distraction to those who dislike it—and 
to many it is little short of physical torture—are a far 
graver evil than any negative inconvenience which those who 
like it can suffer from the deprivation. The existing law, as 
settled in 1864, does indeed provide a nominal resource, but, as 
Professor Clifford lately complained in the Times, it is often so 
difficult to enforce as to be practically a dead letter. And in the 
interests of the unhappy children themselves who are bought or 
kidnapped in Italy to undergo a species of white slavery, the sup- 
pression would be ans unmixed benefit. For the nuisance of 
pianos or violins sounding through the walls the proper security 
of course is the adoption of a more solid style of house- 
building, in place of the scamped work so much in vogue 
at present. But meanwhile the persistent strumming of @ 
piano or squeaking of a fiddle at all hours of the day, 
and perhaps on into the small hours of the morning, where 
it is known to be offensive, ought to be regarded as a manifest 
breach of ordinary courtesy and neighbourly feeling. And if 
these moral restraints are not—as in fact they are not at present 
—found to be always sufficient, there is no reason why what is so 
intolerable a nuisance practically should not be treated, in ex- 
treme cases, as a legal nuisance also. As it is, those who are 
condemned to suffer in this way—to suffer, as Mr. Sully rightly 
insists, not only in comfort, but in their health, their brains, 
and their work—are left absolutely at the mercy of their tor- 
mentors. To plead their cause cannot with any reason be re- 
presented as advocating the caprices of a mere clique of literary 
exquisites. On the contrary, it is the cause of that considerable 
section of mankind which is so unfortunate as to have nerves. 
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Mr. Sully npends to his article a note which we reproduce here 
in the hope that the almost incredible report it contains may turn 
out to be mythical. Our readers may recollect seeing various com- 

ints in the Times and elsewhere some months ago about the 
‘diabolical hooter” which daily tortured the ears and broke the 
rest of the Oxford students in the early mornings. If we may 
credit the following statement its maintenance has become the 
latest article of the Young Oxford Liberal creed :— 


Since this paper was written a fact has come to the writer’s knowledge 
which seems to tell against the hopeful conclusion he has here reached. If 
there is a place in the world from which one might expect noises to be ex- 
cluded, it is Oxford. In a university town, devoted to the most contem- 
plative form of academic life, requiring, as its whole construction su ggests, 
perfect quiet before all other things, a diabolical hooter now shrieks out 
its long piercing wail every morning at 5.30, and again at 6.0. In order 
that a handful cf railway employés may receive a convenient reminder of 
their hour of work, the drowsy ears of hundreds of fatigued night readers 
must be thus murderously assaulted. And, mirabile dictx, one hears that 
after the nuisance had been stopped, on complaint being made, some of 
the dons of the University, thinking to defend the rights of the working 
man, joined in a petition to the railway authorities, asking that the noisy 
signal complained of might be started again. 


THE NEW ORDEAL. 


I the last two numbers of Blackwood’s Mayazine a sketch has 
appeared which may safely be attributed to the author of the 
Battle of Dorking. The New Ordeal is much more a work of 
phantasy than the other famous story, but the realistic power of 
the writer rather gains than loses by the dream-like conditions of 
his tale. In reading the Battle of Dorking every one felt that he 
was studying a picture ora prophecy by a man of intensely clear 
vision. In reading the New Ordeal the strange events are at least 
as distinct and telling, though even the narrator “ sometimes could 
not help wondering whether the whole proceeding was a real one.” 
The Battle of Dorking is said to have depressed and discouraged 
the tradesmen of that pretty little town, so plausible was the tale 
of the sufferings of the district. The New Ordeal can raise the 
spirits of no reader who understands the sketch as we understand 
it—that is, as a satire on the hypocritical and unmanly way in 
which modern society looks on at war, as at a game. 

In the days when the new sort of Trial by Battle was planned 
the world had become vastly humane and incredibly scientific. 
The art of maiming, crushing, and blowing up men had made 
immense progress ; and the art of making what was left of them 
comfortable was no less advanced. Surgeons naturally became 
more skilful in proportion to the complexity of the cases with 
which they had constantly to deal. Only one power, the Islamites, 
“thought that the object of fighting was to damage your enemy as 
much as possible,” and no doubt kept up the good old mathod of 
lighting a fire on his stomach when he was down. The rest of 
Europe stood aghast at such practices; and indeed ii is long since 
European prisoners have been tortured to death by the regulars of 
any European army, save that of the Islamites. It was only to 
the wounded that war was tender, and Professor Smasher invented 
a new bullet which would go round the corner and then explode. 
As our Government refused, with incredible folly, to make the 
Professor a peer, he sold his invention to the Mongolians. We at 
once discovered that it was repugnant to human feelings, and the 
Mongolians signed a convention which did not, after all, prevent 
them from using the new missile. The bullet, however, was 
eclipsed by another invention, which would annihilate regiments 
and divisions as certainly as torpedoes annihilate ships and their 
crews, and the result was a general disinclination to go to war. It 
is the glorious uncertainty of war that makes it popular. The odds 
are against the death of each individual soldier. In modern naval 
battle, on the other hand, the odds are that every man who goes 
into action, and every ship which sticks to business, will be sent 
to the bottom. Therefore there are no more naval battles. 

When the simple and inexpensive mode of destroying whole 
armies in a moment was discovered, the world found itself in no 
new position, and sought no new solution of the problem. In 
almost sa times war means extermination, or something un- 
pleasantly like it, just as it meant extermination in the conditions 
imagined by the author of the New Ordeal. Now sensible, though 
uncivilized tribes, like the Spartans and Argives, or the members 
of Clan Chattan and Clan quele, no*more enjoyed being exter- 
minated than we do. They therefore chose a limited number of 
champions, who did battle in the name of the State or of the clan. 
As civilization advanced in Greece, perhaps war became less ex- 
haustive and complete in its operations ; at all events, the Spartans, 
who had once liked the bedaal by champions, thought the Argives 
old-fashioned fools the second time they proposed to have recourse 
to it. The author of the New Ordeal puts two modern States, 
England and Beeotia, in the position of Roarta and Argos. They 
quarrel about a piece of territory, they know that war means the 
annihilation of the armies on both sides, and they pick out a 
hundred and five champions a side to fight with rifles and swords 
on neutral territory in Arcadia. At this point the New Ordeal 
certainly seems at first too fantastic a conception. ‘There is 
nothing at all absurd in the idea of annihilating armies with the 
touch of an electric wire. Probably Mr. Edison could invent 
a way of doing the sens in ten days, if the problem were 
suggested to him. On the other hand, everybody feels that, instead 
of appointing champions, the Great Powers would rule the inven- 
tion to be contrary to the laws of the game. They are so delicately 


| minded that, even if they could annihilate each other, they would 


not. They would hold a convention, and put the new destructive 
agent in the same category as poisoned arrows and explosive 
bullets. They would treat it as cricketers once tried to treat over- 
hand bowling. The new destructive invention would be inter- 
nationally “no-balled.” But if the law could not be maintained, 
and if a desperate nation, like France in 1870, refused to keep the 
rules, then one fails to see any warlike method of settling matters 
except that suggested in the New Ordeal. at 

The fuss, the talk about the selected champions, the activity of 
Special Correspondents, the eager endeavour of all the English 
newspapers to publish all the military secrets of their country, are 
easy to satirize, We have acquired the habit of treating all events, 
all calamities, as mere spectacles, as the mere fuel of excitement. 
This habit comes to a revolting climax in the description of the 
deadly battle between the champions of England and of Beeotia. 
Two hundred and ten men, armed with sword and rifle, meet each 
other on foreign and perfectly fair ground. Neither side has any 
advantage of situation. A number of Parliamentary busybodies, 
of important people, obtain tickets which enable them to look on 
at the orderly and well-regulated massacre :— 

My first impression was one of disgust, on contrasting the scene I had 
just quitted, the body of champions, steadfast and silent, marching to their 
doom, with the eager and excited crowd collected here to feast upon the 
spectacle—a disgust not lessened as I saw that many among them were 
oceupying the spare time with eating their luncheons, biscuits or sand- 
wiches ; for the most part eaten in scraps broken off in the pockets, or in 
paper packets held under the coat, while furtive sips were taken from 
flasks ; but in some cases the refreshment appeared to be on a more sub- 
stantial scale, and champagne bottles circulated among the little groups, 
which had apparently clubbed their resources together and bestowed some 
forethought on the arrangements. . The persons now collected to- 
gether, eating their sandwiches and sipping from their flasks, this drizzling 
October morning were a representative body ; and the feeling of disgust 
witb which I was at first disposed to regard the scene gave way to a juster 
sentiment, when I reflected that, after all, these persons differed in no way 
from their brethren at home, save in the greater energy they had exhibited 
by coming here. Every army in the field was always accompanied by its 
staff of special correspondents and artists, whose descriptions and pictures 
of the events they witnessed were eagerly bought up by their countrymen 
athome. . . . Tobe able to appreciate these while enjoying the com- 
forts of home was felt to add a zest to modern life; nor was it confined to 
grown-up people, for your children might exercise their infantile skill in 
daubing with appropriate colours the drawings of the mutilated bodies on 
the battle-tield, or the starved corpses in the wake of the army, which the 
illustrated papers provided for the purpose. All these had their share of 
enjoyment out of a war, and wherein lay the difference between being pre- 
sent, and fancying you were present? 


“ All had their share of enjoyment out of a war”—that is 
cisely the essential feature of modern battles, of the battles of 
the age of humanity. Till the middle of this century no one had 
his share of enjoyment out of a war except the soldiers, who 
might revel if they pleased in the xdpyn, “ the delight of battle,” 
and they had a good many discomforts to set otf against that 

leasure.. Now we stay at home at ease and see all the fun, see 

kobeletf heading the last charge and emerging out of the smoke 
and fire with broken sword, smirched uniform, and face begrimed 
and terrible. The old and cruel pleasure of the Olympians is 
within the reach of every reader of a penny paper. He sits at his 
breakfast and revels in the agony of armies, sees whole swaths 
of sentient beings swept down before the fire from Plevna, or watches 
the gaps inthe Turkish regiments as they climb the sides of the 
Shipka Pass. The game of kings, which the ‘I'sar enjoys, or perhay 
wotully fails to enjoy, from a raised platform, has become the 
game of the intelligent public. The world has the sense of a new 
diversion being provided for it, and it is probable that the readers 
who feel a touch of shame as they watch the battle of the day 
before yesterday are but few. 

If the sense of shame and of fierce indignation at the shamefnl 
spectacle of war can be stirred at all in hearts made callous by 
familiarity, it must be stirred by the pages of the New Ordeal 
which describe the combat. The author can draw a picture: of 
battle as well as any Special Correspondent, and he does not spare 
to give each detail. The fall of each man is described, and you 
can once more enjoy in fancy the sight of human bodies dropping, 
stiff in death, or writhing on the ground like wounded birds that 
flap now and again a useless wing :— 

Only one officer can now be seen with the two leading sections of the 
enemy who are in action. He had sprung to his feet when our last ad- 
vance was made, and the gallant fellow still stands erect, disdaining to 
seek even so much shelter as the smooth ground offers. He can be seen 
waving his sword, calling to his men and giving orders—a fine tall young 
man, a worthy representative of his country, a mark for all our bullets. 
He cannot long escape; see, now he drops on his knees; but one arm still 
waves defiant ; suddenly he falls down on his face, and:‘the hands can be 
seen clutching at the grass. 
Every one has of late had the opportunity of studying minutely 
such pleasing scenes as this. More Russians fell precisely in this 
way in the last battle of the Servian war than there were com- 
batants engaged in the Mew Ordeal. The very smallness of the 
numbers employed in that fancied fight increases the horror and 
cruelty of the spectacle. Two bodies of one hundred and five men 
each tight with the same scientific skill as two armies of which 
each numbers a hundred thousand. As you read, the shamefulness 
of the position of the pacific looker-on is forced upon you, till it 
is probable that the next “ highly realistic ” aecount of an actual 
battle will find a reluctant student. The sentimental horror of 
war is in somehow when it is seen on this tiny scale, 
though the real horror of it is found of course where thousands of 
men are slain and mutilated in place of individuals, 
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by argument on the disadvantages of war, partly by feeling—the 
nations having grown weary of conscriptions and of fighting—partly 
by the international police kept up by a united Europe. Obviously 
Europe never will be united as long as she is military, nor will her 

lice ever be effective. If war is ever to be discouraged, it must 

by the reaction against its — ghastly popularity. The world 
may possibly become ashamed of sitting, like spectators at the arena, 
to watch the agony and torture of armies. There is a kind of infamy 
and cowardice in this attitude of modern society of which the 
New Ordeal may make its readers conscious. In a few thousand 
years the human conscience may become tender about war, and even 
before morality puts in her stroke an agent of universal destruc- 
tiveness may cause land battles to be events as rare as sea-tights 
have already become, 


In the New Ordeal universal peace is at last brought about, partly | 


THE ORIGIN OF LOCAL TRADITION. 


be reviewing recent)y a work on English fulk-lore we suggested, 
as an interesting subject of inquiry, the history and growth of 
the lerends and traditions of country districts, which have now 
ceased to be generally current and are fast dying out of memory. | 
Mr. Hughes's remark, in the opening chapter of Tom Brown, that 
no one now cares to ask about, or to tell, these old stories, becomes 
increasingly true every year; and not only is “the place where the 
last highwayman turned to bay” forgotten, but even the spot of 
his Atc jacet after the ghastly hanging in chains has gone out of 
mind, and is no longer to be hurried past with awe in the dusk, 
though the remains of his leather-breeches, with the buttons on, — 
have not yet had time to disappear. The sharp eyes of some lower- 
form boys made such a discovery as we describe a few years ago in 
& gravel-pit near one of our public schools, when the “ something 
large and round” of little Peterkin had first attracted their atten- 
tion, and sent them scrambling down. Such a place and such | 
relics would have been avoided by their grandfathers as boys, and — 
fay by their fathers, with a creeping shudder of dread. 


magination was busy and powerful at a time when the stir of the 
world’s life had not, as now, penetrated everywhere ; when events 
moved slowly, and daily experience was monotonous and narrow © 
in the retirement of rural homes. The inventive and dramatic | 
faculties, where they existed, were called into continual play; the | 
modern age of novels is the successor of an earlier age of “ stories.” | 
The present generation may find it difficult to realize a change 
which, after all, is only of yesterday. Yet it is a social—perhaps , 
we should rather say an unsocial—change, which is as wale 
as itis complete. In primitive households, where the children | 
—instead of going to balls and evening parties, as good children 
ht —are sent to bed at seven oclock, it is said that 
very little girls still tell each other stories before they | 
go to sleep; but in maturer life we might as rationally | 
expect to meet and listen to the Prioresse and the Coke and | 
the Sompnoure and the Pardonere in a Pullman car as to re- 
plenish our tumblers and draw our chairs closer round the 
fire for the interminable “ tales” of Pickwick or Charles O'Malley. 
These tales or stories of the past were, like the novels of to-day, 
either nominally historical or confessedly works of fiction; the , 
narratives embellished for effect, the fiction disguised by a realistic , 
element in exact descriptions of place or scenery. The modern | 
novelist goes to Paris or Pekin, to the Hebrides or the Hindoo | 
Koosh, for veritable backgrounds and properties ; while his or her 
story-telling predecessor was fain to be content with the next | 
parish and with such local lions as might be within an afternoon's | 
walk. In this way it is easy to understand how fireside invention | 
may have grown into local legend, while the appetite for the mar- | 
ous, and an inherited tendency to superstition, may have 
aecepted fiction for fact in the absence of any critical power or 
rtunity. We do not offer this theory as the universal solvent 
of local tradition ; but it may be worth applying as a test in many 
-eases which may arise for examination. In illustration of our 
meaning two or three instances may be selected from the legends | 
of a district of limited extent, lying on the west of the Severn or | 
close to its eastern bank. The legends are of different dates, but | 
the origin of the first which we shall notice can be fixed at a time | 
not two hundred years back. 

In the churchyard of Areley Kings a stone column of singular | 
design is calculated sorely to perplex the wandering ecclesiologist. , 
It is not a cross, (hough its position might suggest one; and it is | 
z0t a tombstone, though one side of its shaft exhibits Death | 
digging a grave, and another Time with his scythe. It has | 
inscriptions, but they are nearly or quite — and any 
question as to what it is or how it came there will very likely be 
met by a “Can't say, I’m sure; been there always, I reckon.” 
Such an answer, under the conditions of a past generation, we 
think would have been impossible. Every villager could have told 
of its first appearance, and where it had come from some forty 
years before; not improbably with the added detail of its trans- 
— through the air by the power of the wizard its author. 

‘or this “ wizard,” whose real story must have been of interest, 
though it cannot now, we believe, be recovered, had left a memory 
of awe behind him, which was still fresh in the later years of | 
William IV. We are indebted to the Worcestershire Naturalists 
Field Club for a date—1687—found upon the pillar in & recent 
visit of the Club to the Severn Valley at Areley, and the 
time is thus ascertained when the wizard was living at | 


_ and which is locally accepted as true. 


Norchard, a retired hamlet in the parish of Martlebury, a 
little distance ‘from the “ Mitre Oak” of Worcestershire church- 
story. Here, in the garden behind what was in 1834 a cottage or 
small farm, an enclosure perhaps ten or twelve feet in diameter 
was shut in by a high yew hedge, and in its centre the wizard’s 
pillar stood. The only opening to the enclosure was on the west ; 
and it was a fixed belief among the boys of the parish, and 
among older people too, that no one remaining within its bounds 
after sunset could possibly get out again before the next sunrise. 
It may be taken as certain that the origin of this tradition lay in 
the inscription which we think was on the western face, ‘ Let not 
the sun go down upon your wrath.” A morbid dwelling on the 
thought of death must have filled the mind of this recluse, 
although an inscription from the Book of Job, “ If aman die, shall 
he live again? All the days, &c.,” leaves no ground for the 
tradition of his atheistic unbelief. The chief inscription is 
curious enough for quotation, especially as it can now scarcely be 
deciphered :— 

Three things there be, in very deed, 

Which makes (sic) my heart with grief to bleed: 

The tirst doth vex my very heart, 

In that from hence I must depart: 

‘The second grieves me now and then, 

That I must die, but know not when: 

‘The third with tears bedews my face, 

That lodge I must (sic) not know the place. 
It should be added that the square head of the pillar was, on at 
least one of its faces, a vertical sundial. Some alteration of the 
premises led to the destruction of the enclosure; and the pillar, 
purchased by a neighbouring surgeon, was given to the then rector 
of Areley hings, by whom it was at first placed outside the 
churchyard, and then, to avoid injury from trees, removed to its 
soos position. With its removal from its original site its 
egend vanished, and its history only survives here and there in 
memory. As an instance of local tradition it is thus both modern 
and shortlived. 

Of much earlier but uncertain date, and of still enduring vitality, 
is a story which centres in the tomb of an undoubted Crusader, 
Grimbaldus de Pauncefort, 
lord of Cowarne Magna, near Hereford, sailed with Prince Edward 
to Tunis in the last crusade, about a.p. 1270, Tle had married 
Constance de Lingaine, an heiress (whose name remains well known 
as Lingen), and, being taken prisoner by the Saracens, those ac- 
cursed infidels demanded, as a ransom, the lady’s left hand, which, 
writes the local Gazetteer, “she cut off, and iorwardel it to her 
husband.” Grimbaldus came home accordingly; and we have 
seen some lines of poetry so charmingly pictwing the meeting of 
the husband and wife where the venerable church rises hard by 
Pauncefort Court, that we are really scrry to ke unable to believe 
in the fact. But the “forwarding” the parcel to the Saracens 
must have been, we should think, a difliculty ; and even then, unless 
a “Saracen ” had come all the way irom ‘Tunis to Heiefordshire on 
purpose to carry it, we can scarcely doubt that the woman’s wit 
of the Lady Constance, with the friendly aid of some neighbouring 
sexton, would have been equal to the emergency. Yet the inci- 
dent is exactly such as an ungeographical mind might conceive, 
all distances seeming very much alike beyond Hereford and the 
hill-ranges in the atone. That Constance, if such was her 
true baptismal name, did actually lose her left hand is beyond 
reasonable question ; and we are sceptical enough to ascribe the 
origin of ber romantic story to the former evidence of the now 
mutilated tomb. All that remains is a fine efiigy of the Knight, 
cross-legged, and bearing his shield on the left arm, now lying on 
the north side of the chancel, The feet are gone; and as the 
posture is inclined to the right side, the left shoulder raised, and 
the back slightly turned towards the sinister or wife's place, 
the entire absence of the right arm is noticeable. It is gone from 
the shoulder; and from the carving of the side and body no trace 
of its position is apparent. The original place of this tomb was 
under the east window of the south aisle, and the date of the 
removal of the existing portion is unknown. But a sixteenth- 
century writer has described its position, with its most striking 
characteristics, as he saw it. The wife's efligy was on the husband’s 
left; her left arm was raised from the elbow, couped at the 
wrist; the severed wrist and hand lay on her right side against 
the husband's body, and “ the right hand” (apparently the wife's) 
seemed lifted as if pointing to it. Every trace of this has dis- 
appeared, but the description is minute, und could not be satisfied 
on any hypothesis except that the severed hand was part of the 
sculpture. The sight of such a tomb must needs have given rise 
to a story accounting for it, if its original meaning had been lost. 
Much Cowarue lies on one of the main lines of approach from 
Wales; and some gallant defence of Pauncefort Court against 
Welsh attack would seem a much more rational explanation of 
the mystery than the Saracen demand of ransom, which besides 
would appear inconsistent with the presence of the hand on the 
tomb. ‘There is no evidence to show the antiquity of the existing 
tradition, which must, however, have preceded the now-forgotten 
time of the destruction of the monument. 

If it be at best but a conjecture that this romance of the 
Crusades has grown out of a stone fashioned by the sculptor’s art, 
it is certain that a local tradition of miracle has grown out of 
stones fashioned by the operation of natural laws. The hill-dis- 
trict which lies to the north and west of Malvern sends down its 
waters by wooded ravines and valleys through the Teme into the 
Severn, and from Ledbury northward a line of valley falls tu the 
Teme not far below the junction of Sapey Brook from the 
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north-west, the geological formation of the district consisting to a_ 
great extent of the old red sandstone. Blocks of the sandstone | 
have been laid bare, or fragments displaced and carried down, in 
the course uf the brooks and their tributaries, and the fall and | 
(low of the rain of ages has left its traces everywhere. “‘ The 
waters wear the stones,” and a fragment fished out of the bed of | 
a stream by a couple of undergraduates during the last Long 
Vacation has gone far to excuse the local tradition of centuries by | 
drawing from one of the most practical men of our acquaintance © 
the comment, “ But that must be the mark of a horse’s foot, 
surely !” 

A very long time ago, a holy woman dwelt at Ledbury whose 
name was Katharine Audley, and she was called St. Katharine. 
She came there with her maid Mabel; and she stayed there 
because it had been revealed to her that she was to dwell where 
she heard the bells ring of themselves; and she lived upon milk 
and herbs. Now she had a mare; and it came to pass that this 
mare with her colt was stolen; and the saint prayed that the 
thief might be found by the tracks of the mare’s feet. But the 
thief, fearing the prayers of the saint, had led the mare 
along the course of the brooks; yet it was so, that on 
the stones of the brooks all the way were found the 
marks of the mare’s feet, and of the colt’s, and also of the 
pattens of the maid who stole them; and so this wicked deed was 
anade known, and the saint recovered that which she had lost. 
The most distinctly marked of the stones used formerly to be col- 
ected as charms or safeguards against robbery; but less clear im- 
pressions are frequent in the main and smaller water-courses. On 
the fragment lately secured, however, the “‘colt’s foot” is deeply 
aud exactly defined, while near it as distinct a circular groove 
suarks the “ maid’s patten,” the nature and colouring of the stone 
ehowing plainly how the harder portions had resisted the action of 
the water. The story of St. Katharine’s mare and colt was firmly 
believed in the district early in the present century ; and local 
antiquaries in papers read before their Societies forty or fifty years 
ago, while rejecting the element of miracle, yet referred the foot- 
prints to “antediluvian” animals, including apparently even the 
“+ patten "-wearing “ maid,” who, there is reason to fear, must have 
been the faithless domestic of the saint herself. 

There would be nothing in this myth i itfrom any 
ordinary popular legend but for the curiously precise historical 
element which appears to be mixed up with the medieval miracle. 
The phenomena of the seeming hoof-marks would inevitably have 
involved some story to account for them; and St. Katharine 
«vas not only a saint generally held in honour in England, 
but also of special regard at Ledbury, where a Chapel of 
St. Katharine still remains in the parish church, and where 
« second St. Katharine’s Hospital, dating from a time when 
Queen Matilda’s Foundation near the Tower had not as yet 
been withdrawn from the custody of the Aldgate Priory—it 
svas founded in 1232 by Hugh Ffolliott, ae of Hereford— 
survives under the government of the Church of Hereford, and has 
never been perverted into a sinecure or an abuse. It would thus 
have been very natural that the miracle of the Sapey and other 
brooks should have been ascribed to St. Katharine; but the place 
of this well-known saint has been strangely usurped in the existing 
form of the legend by an indigenous Katharine with the non- 
ecclesiastical surname of Audley, to whom, according to the local 
guide-book, * the King, in consideration of her birth, or piety, or 
both, granted an annuity of 30/.” At the Dissolution the revenues 
of the Hospital of St. Katharine of bury were returned at 
321. 7s. 11d. annually; and an “ annuity of 30/.” in the reign of 
Edward II. would have provided a “ religious woman and her 
maid,” we may be sure, with much better fare than “ herbs and 
milk.” From this odd detail in the story the clue to the perplexity 
is obtained. The Close Rolls of 16, 17, and 18 Edward II. in the 
Public Record Office exhibit the grant of this large annuity to 
“* Katharine de Audele,” expressly described as “ Recluse of 
Ledebury,” and designated in both documents as “ dilecta nobis 
iu Christo.” The Sheritf of Hereford is ordered to take into the 
King’s hands certain specified lands in the county, and out of the 
revenues to pay the annuity, with arrears of 22/., to the said 
Katharine, the remainder of the issues to be paid into the King’s 
Chamber. Subsequent orders to the same effect are addressed to 
John Wroth, Keeper of the Manors aforenamed. For what reason 
so munificent a grant was made by the King for the support of 
the “recluse” is not evident; but the lady had not always 
found her vocation in a religious life, and if the bells ever rang at 
Ledbury in her behalf, the occasion was anything but supernatural. 
The Close Roll of 7 Edward II. has a record setting forth how 
“Katharine de Audeleie granted to James de Perrers and Ela his 
wife, her daughter, the castle and town of Thlanandeuery,” &c., 
the grant being “ dated at Ledbury.” The lady, after having seen 
her daughter well settled, in every sense of the word, upon a 
Welsh estate, would seem to have adopted the profession of a 
<‘recluse ” upon a very comfortable provision for her old age, and 
to have had little need to trouble herself about a casually missing 
cart-horse, unless, indeed, under this legend, too, may lie hidden 
some memory of armed marauders; for Ledbury, like Much 
Cowarne, lies on an obvious line of inroad from the Welsh border. 

The dates thus supplied by the Close Rolls give the terminus a 
quo for the chronological origin of the Sapey Brook legend. It 
cannot have been earlier than the fist quarter of the fourteenth 
century, though it may have been of a much later period, when 
the name of the pensioned recluse had been confused with that of 
the ecclesiastical saint. Instances suck as these. taken from the 


later or earlier legends of a single neighbourhood, may probably 
find many parallels elsewhere ; and the suggestion which we have 
thrown out, attributing the origin of much local tradition to the 
working of the inventive or dramatic faculty upon familiar but 
unaccountable phenomena of observation, may be worth testing by 
@ wider induction. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


i the general feeling of congratulation with which the election 
of Mr. Leighton has been greeted there lurks a sentiment 
that is perhaps not altogether complimentary to the Royal 
Academy. The members of this illustrious body had so often 
failed to take an enlightened view of their own interests that the 
artistic public could not be brought to repose an absolute con- 
fidence in the result of their deliberations. Kven the most friendly 
critics of the institution confessed to a certain anxiety lest the 
assembled Academicians should do something ridiculous; and the 
names of several candidates whose claims have been seriously dis- 
cussed for the office of President would sutlice to show that such 
fears were not altogether groundless. In any other society of 
artists Mr. Leighton’s election would have been a foregone con- 
clusion ; but the Academy is so imperfectly representative of the 
general movement of artistic opinion that a different decision would 
have been matter rather for regret than for surprise. ‘The election 
of Mr. Leighton is therefore doubly welcome. Ly tbeir choice 
of such a man the Academicians have made a laudable effort to 
put themselves in accord with the general body of English artists, 
and they have thereby escaped a danger towards which they 
seemed at one time to be drifting. For the claims of the new 
President could not with any safety have been left unrecognized. 
There is room for ample difference of opinion with regard to 
the value of Mr. Leighton’s artistic gilts; but there can be 
only one sentiment as to his fitness for the office to which 
he has been called. The particular direction of his taste in art, 
apart altogether from the individual power with which it is ex- 
pressed, should be of the utmost value in the discharge of his 
new duties as President of the Academy. Hitherto the influence 
of the Academy has been rather to discourage the more serious 
styles of painting. Its approbation has been constantly given 
to the kind of achievement that is sure of applause and 
of practical success; but towards the kind of work that ap 
rather to a cultivated taste it has only grudgingly extended its 
protection. We may fairly hope that, with the added authority 
which his new dignity will bring, Mr. Leighton may be able 
to introduce a ditterent spirit into the conduct of the institution. 
In his own career he has never yielded to a merely popular demand. 
Whatever may be the limitations of his talent, it has at least been 
constantly directed towards the highest and most serious triumphs 
which lie within the reach of art; and his example has already 
proved of invaluable service to the younger painters of our time. 
But it is not only in view of Mr. Leighton’s qualities as a painter 
that the Academy is to be congratulated upon its choice of a 
President. Other artists might be named who possess in this 
respect an equal claim to consideration; and, if it were a mere 
question of individual genius, Mr. Leighton would be found to 
have some formidable rivala both within and without the Academic 
ranks. The qualities which have specially marked him out as the 
fittest person for the office are partly independent of his 
urely artistic gifts, The President of a body like the 
yal Academy must be something more than a distinguished 
painter, though he ought not to be anything less. He must have 
the power ot enforcing the principles which guide his own practice, 
and of leading the sympathies of the profession as well as of the 
public towards the cultivation of the worthiest forms of art. And 
it is here, we think, that Mr. Leighton’s services to the Academy 
are likely to prove of the highest value. He has shown on more 
than one occasion that he has a keen sense of public duty and a 
practical power of organization whi¢h is not always combined with 
the artistic temperament. His resources in this kind will now 
tind ample scope for development. As the representative of 
English art, both in its relations towards the State and towards 
the public, he will find sufficient employment to absorb his 
energies... It is true that the Academy no longer possesses an 
absolute control over the fortunes of English painters, and, having 
regard to the history and traditions of the Society, this in itself is 
a fortunate thing. But, although the authorities at Burlington 
House have failed to keep pace with the growth of the English 
school, and no longer enjoy any kind of monopoly in the patronage 
of rising artists, their proceedings must always be an object of 
interest to the public. However imperfect and inadequate its ad- 
ministration may be, the Royal my is all that. we possess in 
the shape of a national institution of art. It is very necessary 
therefore that it should be conducted in a national spirit, 

That Mr. Leighton will labour to bring about this desirable 
result we have no kind of doubt. At the same time it would be 
idle to assume that he has an easy task. To follow 
mend in the wake of his predecessors, gracefully discharging the 

ittle social duties of the office and leaving undisturbed the more 
serious problems that await solution, would perhaps be deemed 
sufficient in the eyes of the Academy. But public and the 
profession will expect from Mr. Leighton a very diflerezt conce 

tion of the Presidential functions. The satisfaction that is 
felt in his election springs out of a feeling of confidence that he 
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will address himself vigorously to the work of reform. If he is 
to preserve his own reputation, he must seek to elevate the reputa- 


tion of the Academy, and to place its ings upon a larger 
and more liberal basis than they have hitherto d, Whether 


this can be effected by any means short of radical reconstruction | 
remains to be seen; but in any case the new President will, we | 
fear, be met by difficulties that are scarcely appreciated by the | 
public. The constitution of the Academy is so little understood | 
that the restricted authority which the President enjoys will not 
be easily realized. Although he occupies a dignified position in 
the eyes of the outer world, his powers within the society itself 
are considerably less than those of a constitutional monarch. He 
ides at the meetings of the Council, and he may do something 
yy personal intluence to guide their deliberations ; but he is, after all, 
powerless to do more than give effect to the decisions at which they 
may ultimately arrive. His functions, as they are at present under- 
stood, are principally administrative, and although he may recom- 
mend reforms to the notice of the governing body, he cannot insure 
their acceptance. And if this governing body were endowed with 
sufficient vitality the arrangement would doubtless work well 
enough. Unfortunately it has never been the ambition of the 
Academy to give the general body of artists any kind of voice in 
their deliberations. They have been careful at all times to ex- 
clude the forces which they atiect to control, and as a consequence 
of this policy they are constantly unable to appreciate the increas- | 
ing requirements of art, or to feel the force of its demands. On 
the other hand, they have no less detinitely declined to ally them- | 
selves with the State. They have rejected the offers of State con- | 
trol, and although they were forced to accept the services of a _ 
Royal Commission, they have as yet gone but a little way towards | 
embodyiug its recommendations. It will be seen, therefore, that | 
unless this established policy can be reversed, the labour of pre- | 
siding over such a society may prove extremely irksome to an | 
artist of enlightened knowledge and liberal views. Mr. Leighton, 
although he could hitherto boast no official position, has | 
been almost universally regarded as a very powerful ad- | 
vocate of we claims of the younger school of painters. It | 
is, in fact, to his known sympathy with much that has— 
been consistently discouraged at Burlington House that we are 
to ascribe the widespread satisfaction with which the news of 
his appointment has been received. The election was indeed made 
by the artistic public long before it was confirmed by the Acade- 
miciuns, and it is not teo much to say that the Academy has only 
ratified a general consensus of opinion that could searceiy with 
safety have been disregarded. But Mr. Leighton’s numerous sup- 
rters must not be disappuinted if the new President should find 
imself unable to give expression to his own liberal views, In a 
certain sense his liberty of action will be rather curtailed by his 
accession to oflice, for he will necessarily be bound in some measure 
by the opinions of those whom he has undertaken to represent. 
His opportunities of usefulness must therefore depend upon his 
ability to persuade his companions that it is to their interest and 
to the interest of the Academy that many of their cherished tra- 
ditions should be reversed. ‘hat this is absolutely impossible we 
are far from thinking, but that it will be speedily accomplished 
We are not sanguine enough to believe. 

It would, however, be absurd to suppose that Mr. Leighton has 
not duly weighed these difliculties betore accepting the distinc- 
tion that has been bestowed upon him. No one can be better 
informed of what there is to do or of the obstacles which beset 
its accomplishment; and if in view of these obstacles he has | 
decided to become the President of the Academy, it is, we | 
may be sure, with no intention of leaving the experiment un- | 
tried. Nor is it at all likely that he will be misled as | 
to the direction which any project of reform should take. 
In criticizing the proceedings of the Academy too much 
stress is often laid upon the manner in which the titles at 
its disposal are distributed among the competitors for honour. 
This, however, is a matter of comparatively small importance, 
and from the public at any rate the mode of bestowing such 
decorations would scarcely’ deserve consideration. But the 
Academy has more serious duties to perform. It has the charge 
of anannual exhibition of English art, and it affects to provide for 
the higher forms of art education, Itis in the exercise of these 
functions that there has always been the most urgent need of 
retorm. Mr. Leighton aequired bis own training in arg. in foreign 
capitals, and he will theretore be in a position to judge of the 
shortcomings of the Academy schools, and of the defects of the 
system upon which they are conducted. It is no doubt a noble 
act of self-sacrifice on the part of busy and successful Aeademicians 
that they should be willing to give up a portion of their valuable 
time to the instruction of the students, But the sacrifice is 
surely misplaced if the students are not adequately instructed. 
Liberality of this kind must unfortunately be judged by the hard 
test of results; and the result of our present system, as everybody 
well knows, is that the iechnical training of our students is 
much below that of other countries, and notably inferior to | 
that of France. We are constantly deploring our ridiculous , 
failures in sculpture, a brauch of art which is quick to 
betray imperfect training ; and yet it isa notorious fact that, until | 
M. Dalou was quite recently appointed Professor of Sculpture at | 
South Kensington, there did not exist in England any sehool of | 
sculpture deserving the name. And, in like manner, it is only 
since Mr. Legros has been appointed to the Slade School that there | 
has been any opportunity offered to students te acquire the tech- 
nical koowledge required for the practice of etching, .A popular | 


English periodical of art, which exists entirely in virtue of its 
etchings, has been for years supported by the labours of forei 
engravers. We do not doubt, then, that Mr. Leighton will 
speedily turn his attention to the reconstruction of the Academy 
schools. Nor can we suppose that, as President of the Academy, 
he will remain content with the present arrangements for the 
annual exhibition. The painters who have to look to Burlington 
House as the recognized institution to which they must submit 
their works are not likely to be satisfied until they have been 
allowed to take a part in the election of the jury by whom their 
efforts are to be judged. Until some plan has been devised by 
which this can be done, they will not be content to accept the 
assurance annually offered at the Academy dinner, that the 
Academy has been actuated by the most earnest desire to secure 
impartial justice. Nor, if we have rightly judged the character 
bs the ‘ual President, will this assurance be so confidently put 
orwar 


SOUTHEY’S DOCTOR. 


& bhp eye is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of books, no 

less than in the faces of men, by which a skilful observer 
will as well know what to expect from the one as the other.” 
Such is one of the mottoes, from Butler's Remains, prefixed to 
Southey’s pet book, the Doctor. It is a truth perhaps hardly 
regarded enough in modern times. The costume of books, like 
that of men, has become sadly monotonous; and though some 
critics seem to possess the mysterious power of pronouncing upon 
the merits of a whole work from a glance at its title-page, the 
faculty is rare and occasionally leads to false conclusions. The 
Dociturv, however, announces its general character to the most 
superticial reader. It a suficient guess is not suggested by the 
title-page aud the “ prelude of mottoes,” or by the frontispiece 
showing the back of the author as seated at a writing-table in the 
angle between two well-filled boolcases, we need only turn over 
a few pages to gather a tolerably adequate conception of its 


| peculianty. That gentle joke, for example, of giving us for a portrait 


a view of Southey from the rear is sulficiently significant. It is 
one of the odd illustrations of a man’s incapacity for judging 
ot his own works that the good Southey should have imagined that 
he was really going to remain anonymous. There is not a single 
chapter in the bovk which fails to show the plainest marks of the 
writer's well-known opinions, course of reading, and habits of 
thought; and if the style is not marked by any strong mannerism,, 
it is at least easily recognizable. Yet Southey, thorough man of 
letters as he was, and profoundly versed in all the tricks of his 
craft, really imagined that his secret was to be a genuine one. He 
took the trouble to have the manuscript copied, that the printers. 
might not recognize his hand; he weut to the very verge, if not 
beyond the verge, of permissible equivocation in misleading old 
friends when they inquired of him; and he delights, with simple- 
minded vanity, in picturing to himself the eager curiosity which will 
be excited when his book is thrown upon the public. He describes. 
by anticipation the “ discussion that this book will create 
among blue-stockings and blue-beards. The stir! the buzz! the 
bustle !”—the talk at boolisellers’ shops and in London conver- 
saziones. He runs over all the prominent names of the day, and 
suggests reasons for belief or scepticism. ‘“ Away the dogs 
go,” he exclaims in sanguine metaphor, “ whining here, snufiing: 
there, nosing in this place, pricking their ears in that, and now 
full-mouthed upon a false scent—and now again all at fault.” And 
then, to puzzle us still more, he draws up a list of the fictitious. 
names that might have been pretixed to his book had he followed 
the precedent of the Smectymnuans and put together the initials 
of the real author, or, it may be, authors. Noso, for example, repre- 
sents Robert Southey upon this system,and by an easy interpretation 
his cipher shows that he regards some fifteen or twenty authors as 
likely to incur suspicion. besides himself, the Coleridges, Mathias 
(of the Pursuits of Literature), Theodore Hook, Tom Moore, Rogers, 
Isaac Disraeli, and others less known to fame, there are two still 
living authors who might, it seems, have been credited with the 
performance. They are Sir Henry Taylor and Lord Beaconsfield, 
Heta and Bendis, as the playful Southey ealls them. And, finally, 
he signs himself Kewint—leka—Werner, a profound puzzle, 
which we leave to the ingenuity of our readers, He tries, 
with wondrous cunning, to avert suspicion by elaborately un- 
conscious references to himself. He alludes in passing to the 
Curse of Kehama as the most original of Southey’s poems; and 
praises himself for the humane interest in certain cavalry horses 
shown in a passage of the Peninsula War. And to the question 
whether the author of the Doctor can be the Laureate, he replies: — 
“We lies buried under his own historical quartos ; there is 
neither his mannerism, nor his moralism, nor his methodism.” 

In spite of the childlike self-concealment, we read Southey 
in every line, as did every intelligent reader from the tirst appear- 
ance of the book. In truth, the chief charm of the Doctor, and 
we confess that we find in it a very considerable charm, is just 
the revelation of a pleasant and most characteristic side of the 
Doctor's parent. Southey’s estimate of the merits of his own per- 
formances seems to be pretty nearly the reverse of the truth. 


| Two or three charming biographies of which he thought com- 


paratively little will be his most enduring title to fame. The 
ponderous epics and histories which he expected to make the 
fortune of his children have pretty well gone to the dust- 
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heaps. But he also fancied that the mere overflow of his mind, 
and the quaint leavings of his enormous reading, might be 
fused into a book of humorous philosophy which should stand 
near the more solid monuments of his learning and imagination. 
_ He played with the Doctor, we are told,as he played with his 
kittens. It was the amusement of his idler hours. Wordsworth 
complained that his friend had become so completely a bookworm 
as to be restless and uncomfortable in living society. “My days 
among the dead are past,” as he says in some of his happiest 
verse; and so thoroughly true is the statement that in his later 
ears even his play and relaxation were literary. He lived in 
ks as in an element; his pen seems to have become part of his 
personality; and his notion of unbending was to allow the said 
to gambol at its pleasure or career at random over the pages 
of bis commonplace books. He scarcely hit the high mark at which 
he aimed. He intended to make of the adventures of Dr. Daniel 
Dove and his horse Nobs a book which should have “something 
of Tristram Shandy, something of Rabelais, and more of Mon- 
taigne, with a little of old Burton.” Great learning, enlivened by 
humour, and rising to solemn heights of meditation, should have 
been its staple. “The Doctor, however, will hardly bear a com- 
parison with the writers thus taken for models, though falling below 
them less than Madoc and Roderick: fall below Paradise Lost. It is 
rather a fatal symptom that, in publishing the posthumous part of 
the book, his son-in-law finds Southey to be best characterized by 
a passage from the immortal author of the Proverbial Philosophy, 
containing amongst other things such an ingenious remark as the 
following :— 
And note thou this for a verity—the subtlest thinker when alone, 
From ease of thoughts unbent, will laugh the loudest with his fellows. 


There is, if we wish to be severe critics, a good deal too much of 
‘Tupperian philosophy in the Doctor, Southey often descends to a 
distinct infusion of twaddle. Though he sets out by claiming for 
his hero a large share of Pantagruelism—of an omnivorous appe- 
tite for every variety of literary fare—Southey is by no means a 
Rabelais or Montaigne ; his laughter does not come from such capa- 
cious lungs, nor is his insight so shrewd and vigorous. He is an 
srthodox son of the Church of England, and loves the Church for its 
freedom from narrow fanaticism. But there isa touch of sour- 
ness and narrowness in Southey’s orthodoxy, in spite of much 
geniality and tenderness. He has not the freedom from prejudice, 
the capacity for recognizing and relishing all intellectual power, 
even when outside the orthodox pale, which is essential to the 
true Pantagruelist. He may have been the better for his scruples; 
but certainly they often trip up the heels of his humour. Once or 
twice he ventures upon a phrase or an anecdote not absolutely in 
accordance with the strictest rules of tea-table propriety, and 
makes fun of the scruples of an imaginary Miss Graveairs. But 
the fuss which he makes about such trifles shows his real timidity ; 
he reminds us of the proverbial American lady apologizing for 
mentioning the legs of a table; the liberty which he is so proud of 
claiming is so very moderate that we are driven to speculate upon 
the result of introducing Miss Graveairs or the Doctor himself to 
a real specimen of Tristram Shandy or Gargantua. His propriety, 
in short, is a little finical for a thoroughly masculine mind. In 
another less questionable direction he is equally inferior to his 
models . He ditiers, as he avows, from Montaigne in this—that the 
old Gascon “liked better to forge his mind than to furnish it.” 
Southey declares that it is more agreeable to him to furnish 
than to forge—“intellectually speaking, to lay in than to lay 
out—to eat than to digest.” The confession, for such it really is, 
indicates Southey’s greatest weakness, As Bentley said of War- 
burton, his appetite was much better than his digestion. He never 
showed much power of original thought; and to all appearance he 
put out the fire by the fuel. He read so widely and incessantly 
that he never fairly assimilated his mental food. 

The results were undoubtedly injurious to his humour as well as 
to his speculation. The true humourist must before all things be 
original ; capable of seeing the seamy side of things, and of laugh- 
ing at the most imposing utterances of grave professors. This 

k of originality is precisely the thing wanting to give to the 
y @ really high place in the narrow class to which it belongs, 
There is nothing of Rabelaisian recklessness or of Montaigne’s 
shrewd scepticism. Southey trembles when he approaches the 
limits of the most correct sentiments. He never says anything 
which could shock the meekest disciple of established opinions. 
Neither has he the daring touch whieh enables the true humourist 
to blend the pathetic with the humorous. He would scarcely have 
allowed Uncle Toby to rap out an oath; and the recording angel 
would not have been permitted to blush without a judicious ex- 
planation showing how such an angelic weakness could be re- 
conciled with the soundest views of the leading Anglican divines. 
He approaches nearer to “ old Burton,” it may be, for that worthy 
seldom trusts himself to launch out into original remarks of his 
own, and his curious cento of obsolete learning is more within 
Southey’s reach. Yet we perhaps feel that under the enormous 
masses of quotation in the Anatomy of Melancholy, there lies a 
stronger and more independent vein of thought than often comes 
to the surface of the Doctor. 

Such shortcomings must always prevent the Doctor from 
realizing the anticipations of its author. It has not enough of the 
true fibre of ae impress us like its models. And yet it 
is, to some readers at least, a very charming book. 1f we do not 
expect to be stimulated to much thought, or provoked into hearty 
laughter by its pages, there are humours in which it is a delightful 


companion for an idle half-hour. It takes us in imagination into 
the author's study, and though his back is turned—idly enough 
for purposes of concealment—we can look over his shoulder and 
follow with no small interest the workings of a gentle and 
richly stored mind. Southey, whatever else he may have been 
—and in his characters of epic poet and serious historian 
he was not much better than a bore—was at least one of the 
most genuine lovers of literature that ever lived. No one 
was ever more heartily devoted to his pursuit and more sincerely 
convinced of its enormous importance to mankind. The mere 
man of letters is not—except, it may be, to men of letters— 
one of the most interesting varieties of the species. We 
could wish for a closer relation to the affairs of real life and 
for a deeper insight into the thoughts of great writers, even 
if combined with far less knowledge of their works. But, 
after all, literature is a harmless and even useful pursuit, and we 
like sometimes to have a chat with those who are as much devoted 
to it as other men are to field sports or electioneering. And so it 
is pleasant to have an occasional chat with Southey in the recesses 
of his workshop, to see him take down the valued treasures of his 
library, and listen as he reads the quaint or eloquent passages which 
have struck his fancy. We come across some rubbish, it is true ; 
but perhaps, on the other side, we may sometimes see more 
in a passage than it suggests to the student himself. His 
love for the simply absurd is perhaps a little overdrawn. He has 
collected many oddities which are valuable only because quaint 
and antiquated. Still it does one no harm to dip into 
his pages and read, for example, a list of the names of 
devils collected by some forgotten witch-hunter of the seven- 
teenth century; or to verify the singular calculation by 
which Toplady proves that, on an average, the man of eighty has 
committed 2,510,288,000 sins, followed though it be by an 
irrelevant assault upon Calvinism; or to study, again, the various 
kinds of aanesdhe sarabands, corantoes, chichonas, jigs, and 
tattle-de-moys which appear to have been popular in the time of 
Charles II.; or to compare with modern vers de société the 
singular series of poems upon Mlle. des Roches’ flea, as specimens 
of french literary art in the year 1579. If these miscellaneous 
articles in his old curiosity-shop pall upon us at times, we are 
soon recompensed, for Southey is not long in producing wares of 
more intrinsic value. He loved old English literature with the 
rather indiscriminating ardour common at the time. Some of 
his finds—such, for example, as the works of that profound and 
admirable divine, Dr. Jackson, of whom he speaks with excessive 
_ enthusiasm—strike us as being a little overestimated in the warmth 
| of rediscovery. But, though he is not so fine a critic as Lamb or 
| Coleridge, we come across many jewels, half-forgotten and covered 
| with dust, which he presents to our admiration like a true con- 
| noisseur, and enables us to —— in a congenial setting. His 
| jokes are apt to be a little childish, as when he gives us a new 
variation upon A was an Archer, fitted to old and modern 
writers in magazines and albums. Yet we may smile not too 
harshly at the good man’s playfulness; and we may remark that 
| the Doctor contains what is apparently the original of a most ex- 
| cellent child’s story—the famous “Three Bears.” The wilful 
digressions are a little forced ; the mode of starting from Chapter 
VII. A 1, the introduction of interchapters and an archchapter, or 
the discussion upon the part-word “ dinliiboeuvbeengenentina do 
not strike us as very laughter-compelling wit, and in fact they 
rather recall Sterne’s failures; but there is something attractive in 
the simple-mindedness which suggested them. We see the charac- 
ter of the man as it is more distinctly revealed in the history of 
Dr. Dove, which is taken up at intervals and slowly advanced in 
the midst of various digressions. A comparison is naturally pro- 
voked with the Shandy family, te whom Dove's relationship is 
undeniable. He may almost be described as a lineal descendant of 
Uncle Toby, become respectable and literary, and given to a rather 
obtrusive display of orthodoxy, but still preserving his essential 
characteristic of kindly simplicity. That Sa cannot be regarded 
as an equal of that great creation has been already sufliciently 
indicated; and yet there are passages—as, for example, that in 
which the Doctor's engagement is described—which are written with 
a grace and tenderness not unworthy of Sterne. And, indeed, if 
Southey’s brewage is not of the strongest or most highly 
flavoured, if he sometimes descends into the childish, and if 
occasionally his humour is laboured and the learning insufficiently 
worked into the tissue of the book, it is impossible to read far 
without feeling a strong regard for the author. He has, besides 
his fine literary taste, much of that wisdom of the heart which 
makes us forgive rather narrow prejudices and an undiseriminat- 
ing love of oddities. He has not the rare power which can make 
a new work of art out of the sweepings of a commonplace book; 
but readers who possess the great art of skipping will find the 
Doctor a charming book to be placed on that accessible shelf to 
which we are glad to turn when wearied with the study of 
ponderous works and irritated by the flippancy of light ones, 
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THE PRINCESS ALICE. 


Ts tribunal which had to investigate the late collision on the 
Thames found itself in the peculiar position of having to 
report to the Board of Trade whether the Board of Trade was to 
blame. To use the language of this Court, charges were mado 


during the progress of the inquiry against “the London Steamboat 
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Company and the Board of Trade surveyors that the Princess Alice 
was of faulty construction, unseaworthy, and unfit for the service 
on which she was engaged ; and that a certificate had been negli- 
gently granted to the vessel when not coming up to the standard 
uired by law.” Had these c been proved, the natural 
inference would have been that the Board of Trade allowed a care- 
less system of survey; but happily Mr. Balguy and his assessors 
were able to dismiss them, as being, to use a common legal ex- 
ression, frivolous and vexatious. The Report states that “the 
Bourt is fully satistied that the charges as to the faulty construction 
and unfitness for service of the Princess Alice are utterly unfounded, 
and that the charges against the officials of the Board of Trade are 
likewise utterly unfounded. The Court cannot but deplore that 
charges of so grave a character against a public Company and 
the officials of a public department should have been made 
upon such yague and unreliable testimony.” This decision 
is certainly reassuring; for, had the Court, after full consideration 
of the evidence, come to a different conclusion, there would have 
been ground for serious misgiving as to the manner in which the 
work of a very important ottice is carried on. During the progress 
of the inquiry the Board of Trade was said, with some justice, to 
be on its trial, and certainly if those who were judges in this case 
had found it their duty to state that the charges against the official 
surveyors were proved, great apprehension as to the safety of many 
vessels might have been felt ; for obviously men who were careless 
when inspecting a steamer destined to carry a large number of 
ngers were not likely to do their duty efficiently at any time. 
ow, however, it seems clear that such an apprehension would have 
been unfounded, though it may still be thought that nine hundred 
passengers were too many for the Princess Alice, albeit the vessel 
‘was quite fit for river navigation and for taking a good many people 
on board. It must be remembered, however, that the Court gave 
very great care to the investigation which had to be made, and, 
considering the general fears which might have been excited if the 
system of survey now in force had been shown to be bad, it is cer- 
tainly satisfactory that the members of a public tribunal should 
have been able, after devoting much time and attention to the 
facts of the case, to decide in favour of the Board of Trade. 

This acquittal of the officials of an important department from 
charges which, if true, would have shown the most disgraceful 
neglect, is, however, the one part of the Report on the disaster 
in the Thames which it is not painful to read. Great calamities 
are sometimes due to a combination of circumstances the re- 
currence of which is in the highest degree unlikely, and, though 
much to be deplored, do not inspire any dread as to the future, or 
show that highly probable contingencies have been overlooked. 
But an examination of the judgment which has been pronounced 
in this case tends to prove that, notwithstanding the obvious 
dangers of collisions in the Thames, and the fact that they have 
not unfrequently occurred, no trouble whatever has been taken 
either to enforce or even to bring to the knowledge of those em- 
args in the navigation of the river the regulations which 

ve been made for preventing these accidents; and that 
therefore their continuance has been rendered almost a cer- 
tainty. Moreover, under an astounding Act of Parliament, 
only one class of men, and that a class little likely in most 
eases to be qualified for the work, can be employed on board 
river steamers. It may seem incredible that the official body 
which has jurisdiction over the most crowded river in the world 
could be so supine, or that such a marvellous rule should 
be in force ; but the Report scarcely leaves any room for 
doubt on these points; and indeed the loss of the Princess Alice 
was proximately due to the fact that such regulations as do exist 
are ignored, and also apparently to the singular restriction which 
has been mentioned. ‘The catastrophe was, no doubt, immediately 
due to an error on the part of the captain of the river steamer: 
but that errors were made the more likely by the remissness of 
the proper authorities and by the preposterous enactment 
which has been referred to is shown by the most important 
— of the Report. These, of course, relate to the causes of 

e collision and to the navigation of the Thames. The actual 
disaster is fully described ; but it would be altogether superfluous 
to follow this part of the judgment, as it is known to every one 
that the Bywell Castle struck the Princess Alice ou her starboard 
or right-hand side, making so huge a gap that the passenger 
steamer sank almost immediately. Respecting the circumstances 
which preceded and led to the collision, there has been much con- 
tradictory evidence. Mr. Balguy and his assessors were, 
however, able apparently to ascertain them after much minute 
investigation, and they are very clearly stated in the Report. 
What are there given as the facts of the case are shortly as 
follows. After rounding Tripcock Point, where the Thames makes 
a sharp turn, the Princess Alice proceeded up Gallion’s Reach—a 
straight piece of the Thames running about N.N.E. and S.S.W.— 
at reduced speed. The Bywell Castle was then coming down 
this Reach, and after the Princess Alice had gone some distance, 
she and the other steamer, which was steering to go round Tripcock 
Point, were eud-on—that is to say, they were proceeding towards 
each other so as to meet bow to bow. The captain of the Bywedd 
Castle, seeing this, ported his helm, thereby turning his vessel's 


under starboard helm, which would turn her head towards the left, 
until she was close to the other vessel, when her helm was put hard- 
a-starboard. She was thus thrown across the bows of the Byweil 
Castle. The engines of that vessel were stopped and reversed, but 


it was too late for this to have any effect, and she crashed into the | 


Princess Alice's starboard or right-hand side. Such being the 
opinion formed by the members of the Court as to the facts of the 
case, it was clear that only one decision was open to them. We 
give, however, the passage in the Report which records their 
judgment in full, for a reason which will shortly appear. After 
stating the rule applicable in this case, which is that, if two 
steamers are meeting end-on, so as to involve risk of collision, 
the helms of both shall be put to port, so that each shall pass 
on the port, te. on the left, side of the other, the Court says:— 


It is clear, therefore, that in pursuing the course pointed out above the 
Princess Alice committed a breach of the above rule by not porting her 
helm when she came end-on to a vessel coming in the opposite direction. 
Had she done so the collision would have been avoided, whereas by her sud- 
denly putting her helm hard-a-starboard at the last moment she ran right 
across and under the bows of the Bywell Castle. The Court is of opinion that, 
under the circumstances, the order for stopping and reversing the engines 
of the Bywell Castle was the right course to pursue. The danger of col- 
lision was, however, too sudden for this maneeuvre to have any effect before 
the vessels came into contact. The Court, therefore, is of opinion that the 
collision was caused by the default of the Princess Alice in acting contrary 
to = before-mentioned rule, and that it was unavoidable by the Bywed 

le. 


The Coroner's jury, after a very long inquiry, in which a good 
deal of irrelevant evidence was taken, have come to a different 
conclusion; but it can scarcely be necessary to consider their 
finding, which practically amounts to a statement that both 
vessels should have disobeyed the rule of the road. The 
judgment of Mr. Balguy and his assessors must be considered con- 
clusive, as there is no reason whatever for supposing that they were 
mistaken in the opinion which they had formed as to the way in 
which the vessels were handled. It should be observed, however, 
that on one point they seem to have held to an erroneous view. 
They say that the order for stopping and reversing the engines was 
right. It was, in all probability, wrong; though the vessels were 
so near at the time of the reversal that it had no appreci- 
able effect. In the Report of the Committee of the British 
Association on the steering of screw-steamers, to which atten- 
tion was drawn a short time ago in the Saturday Review, it is 
shown that, when a vessel of this kind is trying to avoid another 
by turning, reversing the engines increases the chances of collision. 
No blame whatever is to be attributed to the captain of the Bywedl 
Castle for not being acquainted with a scientific paper very recently 
published ; but Mr. Balguy and his assessors should have 
had some knowledge of it. We have reprinted the passage 
in their Report in order to demonstrate the error which they 
have made, as it is most important that official sanction should no 
longer be given to a proceeding which has probably been the cause 
of many accidents. This false dictum does not, however, at all 
impair the justness of the decision of the Court, and it may now 
be considered clear that the collision was due to the mistake of 
the unfortunate captain of the Princess Alice. His mistake does 
not, however, in the opinion of the Court, merit severe condemna- 
tion. He did not obey the rule of the road, but then he probably 
did not know that any rule existed, and his ignorance was quite 
pardonable. There are, it seems, rules, but, strange to say, no 
attempt whatever has been made to promulgate them. The 
Thames Conservancy has power to make regulations for the navi- 
gation of the Thames, and has adopted the well-known directions. 
of the Board of Trade for preventing collisions at sea. Having 
done this, the Thames Conservancy thought, seemingly, that 
the great river could be left to look after itself, and went to sleep. 
There appears to have been no attempt to make these rules gene~ 
rally known, or to enforce them. If the Thames had been as 
solitary as the Kara Sea, the chances of collision on it could 
scarcely have been treated with more indifference. So little trouble 
has been taken to promulgate the rules that neither pilots 
nor river captains seem to have any knowledge of their ex- 
istence. As to enforcing them, that was out of the question. The 
Conservancy would no doubt have been shocked at the idea of so 
discourteous and ungentlemanly a proceeding; so vessels, big or 
little, are left to make their way up and down the river in the 
manner that seems best to those in charge of them, who treat other 
vessels which they happen to meet according to the inspiration of 
the moment. To realize the full extent of the apathy which has 
been shown, it is only necessary to cast a glance at the Channel. 
The waters of that sea are, as the Conservancy are perhaps aware, 
something wider than those of the Thames; yet collisions con- 
stantly occur in the Channel, and the necessity tor a strict rule of 
the road there is fully recognized. Why, then, the necessity for 
a similar or for a yet stricter rule in the Thames should have been 
overlooked, it is impossible to say. It may be urged that to ex- 
ercise any effective control over tke navigation of the lower 
Thames is altogether beyond the powers of the Conservancy ; but, 
should this be the case, that body should have sought to be re- 
lieved from a duty which it was not competent to fulfil, instead 
of simply leaving captains and pilota to settle matters for 
themselves as best they could. It can hardly have been difficult 
to foresee the probable result of such inaction. To add to the 


_ effect of this negligence there is, it seems, in existence a statute 
_ well calculated to put difficulties in the way of employing com- 
| petent men on board certain vessels. 
head to the right; but the Princess Alice went on more or less | 


It is stated that, under the 
Waterman's Act, only licensed watermen can be employed on 
river steamers. If it were laid down by Act of Parliament that 
none but cabmen were to be employed as engine-drivers on the 


—— Railway, the restriction would hardly be more 


absu 
That this ridiculous enactment should ke repealed, and that there 
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ought to be rules for the navigation of the Thames which shall be 
really enforced, does not admit of a doubt, but some difficulty 
will probably be found in settling what those rules shall be. The 
opinion of the Court which has decided in the present case 
obviously is that the regulations of the Board of Trade for prevent- 
ing collisions at sea are not sufficient for the Thames, and that | 
something more definite and stringent is required. They there- 
fore recommend that above Gravesend vessels should be obliged | 
to keep a defined course, those going up taking one side and | 
those going down taking the other side of mid channel, and | 
that this rule should be applied to all vessels alike, although, | 
in order to comply with it, barges and  sailing-vessels 
would have to towed by steam-tugs. Some other 
suggestions are also made in the Report which are well 
worth attention, and the whole subject will doubtless receive full 
consideration, It would be premature to pronounce Moy it at 
present, for though the proposed rule seems at first sight a good 
one, it is not difficult to see that there would be considerable prac- 
tical difficulty in carrying it out, and that it would cause a great 
outcry from the owners of small vessels. Of the necessity for a 
radical change, which will probably, like most radical changes, 
ress hard on some class, there can hardly be a doubt. In any case 
it is to be hoped that the Thames Conservancy will be promptly 
relieved from functions for the exercise of which it is clearly unfit. 


THE COLD SHOULDER. 


ea which are apparently fanciful and illogical are 
sometimes more telling than others in which no criticism 
could find a flaw. For instance, the curious and rather awkward 
“ giving the cold shoulder” has acquired by usage a force 
which could scarcely be equalled by the most faultless English. 
We cannot pretend to account for the popularity of this idiom, 
which has long been exalted from the degradation of slang to the 
respectability of conventional English. It may be more interesting 
to consider the uses and abuses of the thing than to speculate on 
the history of the word. Precedents of great antiquity may be 
found for the use of the cold shoulder, but it is nevertheless a 
special characteristic of the nt day. In past times enemies 
had many resources—duels, horsewhippings, tournaments, pluck- 
ings of beards, and smitings under fifth-ribs; but in these days 
their only choice lies between a dead cut and the cold shoulder. 
The readiness and portability of this last weapon renders its 
use but too common, and it is rarely that any social gathering 
takes place without some pretty fighting with this instrument. 
It has also this advantage, that its use is not confined to the male 
sex, for women can wield it on occasion with the fierceness of 
pétroleuses. The graceful use of the cold shoulder fairly deserves 
to be ranked among the fine arts; while, on the contrary, nothing 
can be more ungainly than its awkward application. When a tact- 
less man meets the object of his detestation, he looks nervously 
self-conscious, and seems undecided whether to cut or merely 
—_ his enemy. After blushing in a foolish manner, he gives an 
awkward bow, which, intended to be graceful, is in reality ludicrously 
clumsy. A casual observer might impute his singular behaviour to 
shyness rather than hatred. The most successful hand at cold- 
shouldering is the heartless and listless man, who can put his victim 
completely out of his mind, and forget his presence, if not his ex- 
istence, as soon as he has accorded him the coldest of recognitions. 
Without insinuating that women are more heartless and listless 
than men, we may observe that they are far greater adepts in 
this art than the opposite sex. Most men seem more or less 
ill at ease when they know that they are giving pain to others, but 
this is by no means invariably the case with women. We might 
even go so far as to say that ladies sometimes too evidently derive 
satisfaction from the annoyance of others. They understand the 
secret of freezing others while retaining their own caloric; 
but men cannot obtain a like result without first becoming icicles 
themselves. The lords of the creation moreover, when wishing to 
appear dignified, are apt to assume an air of vacant stupidity. 
ey are, in fact, bad actors ; and when a man would like to knock 
another down, he finds it an effort to treat him with cold 
politeness, 
But if the art of giving the cold shoulder is worthy of acquire- 
ment, much more so is that of receiving it judiciously. It is 
uite possible to endure its application with such becoming 
dignity that the aggressor comes off decidedly second-best in 
the encounter. Perhaps amused indifference forms the most 
effective armour against its thrusts, for few things so disconcert 
an enemy as to find his attacks affording diversion to his antago- 
nist. The probability in such a case is that he will either lose 
his temper, and thus put himself immediately in the wrong, 
or else surrender unconditionally on perceiving the absurdity of the 
situation. It is said that people who have an inordinate fear of 
infectious diseases are more susceptible of them than others; and 
in the same manner, those who are always dreading the cold 
shoulder are most vulnerable to that kind of attack. Indeed men who 
live in perpetual fear of slights from others become so constrained 
in their manner that it is extremely difficult for their friends to 
treat them with geniality. The coldest-mannered people are fre- 
quently those who look for most warmth from others; and when 
ir expectations are not gratified, they forget that the coolness 
they meet with is but a dim reflection of their own. But, 


miserable as is the state of persons who suffer from over-sensitiveness, 


it is to be preferred to that of the hardened wretches who are 
impervious to the sternest onslaughts of the cold shoulder. 
There are beings who are so convinced of their own attractiveness 
that nothing will persuade them that they are objects of special 
aversion. If they observe that the manner of an acquaintance is 
unusually cold, they attribute it to dyspepsia or to a depreciation 
in the value of his investments. 

It may be doubted whether any human being has ever lived to 
the age of thirty without experiencing the cold shoulder in some 
form or other. Who does not know what it is, when casually 
falling in with a couple of friends, to see them smile significantly 
at each other, and then accord him a colder greeting than he ex- 
pected? or who has not heard a knot of his acquaintances chuckle 
with ill-concealed mirth when he left them? If any one has 
escaped such a fate, has he never found the conversation of a friend 
cold and abrupt when he had hoped it would be sympathetic 
and familiar? Is there a man so lucky that he has never been 
made to feel that he was in the way when paying a call? Have 
not most of us occasionally found that our most interesting 
communications have been responded to by a vacant “ Really,” 
while our best stories have failed to provoke a smile? Do no 
friends who once signed themselves “ yours very affectionately ” 
now conclude their letters with a chilling “ yours truly”? Have 
none of the old nicknames and familiar expressions been dropped, 
and are all the standing invitations to luncheon still in force? 
Have we not written affectionate and detailed epistles which 
after long delay have received but curt notes in reply, con- 
taining no allusions whatever to our friendly remarks and in- 
quiries? Are not our tempting invitations sometimes refused 
with no better excuse than regrets that those whom we invited are 
unable to accept them ? 

At first sight it might be imagined that nobody would be sub- 
jected to cold-shouldering unless he had committed some heinous 
offence, or at any rate lay under suspicion of having done so. Practi- 
cally, however, it is otherwise, as the punishment of which we are 
speaking is apt to follow comparatively innocent actions, while 
real wickedness often escapes scot-free. Conduct which might 
bring the offender into the Divorce Court may possibly 
expose him to the cold shoulder of good society, but visits 
to the houses of the leaders of opposite cliques, or inter- 
course with respectable people whom “nobody knows,” would 
quite certainly render him liable to severe penalties. Again, 
it is simply “sad” when a man becomes a confirmed dipso- 
maniac ; but if he changes his religion, however conscientiously, 
and at whatever sacrifice, he is visited with the severest penalties 
of the cold shoulder. Those, however, who wish to taste the 
cold shoulder in all its bitterness should take an energetic in 
canvassing at an election—if possible, selecting one in which both 
candidates are of similar polities. Instead of being a political 
contest, it then becomes a purely personal affair, and although, 
when it is over, there is a great deal said about letting bygones 
be bygones, and although it is generally understood that no 
absolute cutting is to be allowed to follow, the families and su; 
porters of the rival candidates find abundant opportunities 
the use of the only alternative weapon of modern social warfare, 
nor are they slow to use them. two ie tere very likely 
may shake hands, and declare each other to be excellent fellows, and 
at public dinners it may be given out that there is to be 
peace on earth and goodwill towards men; but, for all that, it is 
said in private that this man has acted like a traitor, and that man 
like a scoundrel, that Brown told a lie and shall be some day made 
to eat his words, that Jones represented the familiar friend of evil 
notoriety, and that Robinson behaved in a manner that can never 
be forgotten. It cannot, therefore, be a matter of surprise if 
freezing politeness is the warmest kind of intercourse that takes 
place between the rival factions for months, if not years, to come; 
and the cold-shouldering which follows resembles a general engage- 
ment rather than a little quiet duelling. Bad, however, as are 
electioneering contests in this respect, the most enduring chilly 
treatment is that which a man experiences after heavy i 
losses. At first the sufferer meets with a good deal of ostentatious 
sympathy and patronizing condolence ; but this is succeeded by 
coldness, as surely as the autumn follows the summer. But hardest 
ofall to bear, toa man with any real self-respect,is the coolness of the 
poor and of social inferiors. Nothing can well be more humiliating 
than this, for it implies that, much as it would be to their private 
interest to curry favour with him and put up with some di 
ableness on his part, they have such a contempt for his behaviour 
or character that no accidents of birth or circumstance can make 
up for his personal deficiencies. 

It is sometimes scarcely less di to give than to receive 
the cold shoulder. Its infliction occasionally becomes a duty, 
and few things require more discretion. owever necessary 
it may be to administer this form of chastisement, there is no 
reason for making it unduly painful. The lesson will be far more 
taken to heart when given in a gentle manner than when it is 
accompanied with rudeness and sarcasm. Whenever we consider 
ourselves called upon to inflict a little cold-shouldering, it is as 
well to remember our under like treatment, and 
we may also profitably the ridiculous figure sometimes 
cut by those engaged in its administration; nor should it be for- 
gotten that, however wholesome this kind of discipline may be 
in moderation, it has a pases. Sok a. tendency when used 
to excess. It is desirable, too, that we should be on our guard 
against being supposed to be bent on cold-shouldering when we 
are quite innucent of any such purpose. There are occasions 
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on which people are singularly sensitive on this point. For in- | groups of steamers that are lashed together side by side, two, 
stance, after a sudden accession of good fortune, whether monetary, | three, or half-a-dozen deep. The flags of any number of countries 
gocial, literary, or other, the slightest abstraction or dryness of | are flying on the various clusters, and you can distinguish the men 


manner, or any laziness in paying calls or answering letters, will be 
construed by friends as a deliberate slight. Indeed, under such 
circumstances we are almost certain to be accused of cold- 
shouldering, unless we are unusually gushing. Perhaps it may 

wise not to trouble oneself too much on this head ; but it 
would be dangerous to despise the feelings and fancies of others 
on the subject, for modern social life consists to a great extent in 
the use, the endurance, and the fear of the cold shoulder, 


THE THAMES BELOW BRIDGE. 


7 is not often that on a November day one sees sunshine on the 
river below London Bridge. But on such rare occasions we 
venture to say that there is no more picturesque scene in the 
metropolis. It is true that the view depends on general effect 
and impression rather than on details. 


with grace nor dignity. There is no “ silvery shimmer” on the 
surface of the waters; on the contrary, they roll down in a 
turbid gloom that suggests solutions of pitch and coal-tar. 
The lines of the vessels that lie anchored in mid-stream are far 
from being models of architectural symmetry; while the smoke- 
wreaths from the chimneys on either shore, and the clamour of 
tongues from the wharves of Billingsgate, are agreeable neither 
to the poet nor the artist. But then as you are hurried 
across the bridge, whether on foot or in a hansom, you 
have neither time nor inclination to analyse the prospect 
into its component parts. You catch sight of the tracery of 
the forests of masts and spars, standing out in their blackness 
against the sky-line; you see the lurid colours and fantastic 
outlines of the half-artificial clouds that gather heavily over 
the chimney-stacks and the gables. If oontan over the balus- 
trades you mark the bustling to and fro of all manner of minor 
craft as they thread their hazardous courses among more ponderous 
London Bridge and the sights that may be witnessed be- 
neath it are no longer so romantic as they once were. A 
thoroughfare carefully paved and lighted, although it is all too 
narrow for the tratiic, has replaced the venerable street of tall 
rickety buildings, where the facilities for dropping dead bodies 
from back windows must have often seemed a horrible tempta- 
tion to crime. There are none of those rushes and whirlpools 
among the buttresses of the arches which the watermen used to 
shoot in their wherries at high tide, like venturesome Canadian 
voyageurs on the rapids of their lake navigation. Yet possibly 
even from the artistic point of view these changes have been more 
than compensated by the sense of immeasurable energy and 
wealth that is borne in upon one below the bridges in these 
modern times; while the Turneresque effects in the ruddy atmo- 
- om when the sinking sun is sloping his beams across it from 
west would have been altogether impossible before the days 

of steam and of unlimited enterprise. 

To the foreigner who has little time to spare for driving across 
the immensity of London from Dan to Beersheba—that is to say, 
from the building lots of Kilburn to Brixton’s semi-detached 
villas, or from the market-gardens of Battersea to the marshes of 
Plaistow—we should recommend a flying trip down the river, to 
Gravesend if possible, but at all events to Gecsnnich. On the 
great water-way that leads into the heart of the capital he will 
get the best idea of English industry and resources. We have 
slack times at present, it is true. The shipowners say that they 
are being ruined like everybody else, and many of their vessels are 
being laid up in ordinary. Shipbuilding yards have shut their doors 
and sent their hands to the right about, and iron manufactories 
have been blowing out their furnaces. But, after all deductions have 
been made on these accounts, enough is left to explain the fact of 
there being no very fatal decline in the revenue returns which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer regards so hopefully. Weare scarcely 
in the pleasantest season of the year just now; but, if you should 
chance upon a fine day, you may enjoy the river, evenin November ; 
and the panorama that reveals itself on either hand can hardly fail 
to be instructive, if not enlivening, under any circumstances. You 
step on board a river-boat above bridge, paying your twopence 
or shilling as the case may be. You shoot downwards under 
the northern arch, and may forthwith transport yourself in fancy 
to the regions of the sunny South. For the fruit lighters are un- 
loading their for the fruiterers of Lower Thames Street, 
and you inhale the fragrance of oranges that are redolent of the 
Guadalquivir and the Bay of Naples; there are hampers of figs 
from Syria and the Levant, and great cases of dates from Morocco 
and Egypt; with bananas and pines and limes from the natural 
gardens of the West Indies. The very materials of their casings 
nares of scorching skies and drought-stricken deserts, and 
you feel a genial glow run through your veins, though 
you have been actually shivering in the fogs of November. 
A few more revolutions of the paddles, and the atmosphere and 
associations are changed. Off Billingsgate fish-market you may 
easily imagine yourselt in the North Sea or the Channel; there is the 
salt-water scent of the soles and turbots, the crabs and lobsters 
with the sea-weed, which were consigned that morning to the fish- 
salesmen to be circulated through London and the home counties. 
Standing out into what may be called an offing, you work through 


Regard the blocks of | 
warehouses with a critical eye, and you can credit them neither | 


| of many nationalities by clothes and features and complexions, and 
| the “ cut of their jibs ” generally. The amphibious “ water-rats” 
| of the river slums muster strong on the lighters that are loading 
and unloading by the sides of these steamers; while huge bales 
| and packages are being lowered in the iron embrace of steam 
cranes along the banks from the upper windows of the many- 
storied blocks of warehouses, and deep-laden steam-vessels are 
| snugly berthed in the creeks that flow under the shadows 
of the basements. Next, after inhaling the acrid flavour 
of bones and hides and tallow from Bermondsey, you find 
yourself steaming ahead in a neighbourhood that reminds you 
of many a Northern and Continental trip. There are the 
boats from Aberdeen and Leith and Dundee; and, as it happens, 
this is one of those afternoons when a pretty general de 

ture is advertised in the time-tables of the Companies. There 
is a “sough” of the Northern Doric in the air, and passengers in 
Scotch caps and plaids are crowded forward on the steerage; and 
in these days of narrow-waisted screws with bulging blocks of 
deck cabins amidships, you do not envy these unfortunates their 
Hyperborean trip in the weather which they are likely to experi- 
ence. In due course you pass the Batavian and North Sea 
steamers, suggestive of seas washing over the decks and schiedam 
swallowed by way of corrective. Meanwhile the sign-boards of the 
proprietors of the wharves on either shore serve as a succinct 


| directory to the trades of thecountry. They advertise metals, and 
| cements, and bottles, and preserved meats; but perhaps what 


strikes you most is the comparatively scanty space devoted to 
houses that must be doing an enormous business. Though build- 
ing-lots on the river may have gone down of late, yet each yard 
of precious ground is made the most of. Possibly, however, espe- 
cially since the catastrophe of the Princess Alice, your attention 
may have been frequently directed, not altogether without anxiety, 
to what has been going on immediately around you, though 
you put a good face on it and hope for the best. Now youslip past 
the stern of a grand Australian clipper which has left her 
moorings in the London Docks, and is being towed in the 
wake of a tiny tug. The tug has to slacken speed as she meets 
at a reach of the river one of her consorts which is dragging 
a towering East Indiaman in a reverse direction; while mean- 
time, to add to their common embarrassment, a wall-sided collier- 
screw of the build of the Bywell Castle comes swinging down 
upon the pair, yawing portentously. The bow-windows of the 
hotels at Greenwich have of course their pleasant memories, at 
least for the Englishman who is acting cicerone to his foreign 
friend. You have wafted in passing a sigh of regret towards 
the once hospitable establishment at Blackwall where you 
remember having feasted in former days, when the yards of the 
vessels that hugged the shore seemed to threaten to come through 
the bow-window and sweep the crystal from your table. And, if 
business is said to be slack elsewhere, at all events things are 
lively enough off Woolwich, where the gangs of workmen are 
swarming like bees among the slips and gun-factories of the 
dockyards and arsenal. Should you continue to hold your down- 
ward course, you pass training ships, and powder ships, and 
hospital ships, moored in the more or less picturesque bays and 
sweeps between the Essex marshes and the Kentish heights ; 
while in the foreground of the varied landscape, which eminently 
recommends itself to the study of a marine painter, are deep- 
laden hay barges slowly working down stream, the steersman 
placidly smoking his pipe, while his wife sees to the cookery and 
the children, or does her knitting over the galley fire. 

By this time the scenes have lost their freshness and the excite- 
ment has begun to wane, and you may be glad to go ashore for 
the train at Gravesend. But there are men to whom November 
on the Thames is the merriest month in the year, and who delight 
in choosing it to make flying trips on the river. For ourselves, 
we cannot pretend to appreciate the charms of cruising in a tiny 
half-decked yacht in raw and chilly autumnal weather; nor do we 
understand the delight of turning in of a black and gusty night ina 
stuffy or draughty cabin, whose fittings and proportions remind 
you of your coffin. There is horrible danger too in that form of 
entertainment. For, though you may fancy you have brought yourself 
to an anchor out of the track of all regular traffic, there can never 
be any absolute safety. You may show your faint and flickering 
lights, but you can hardly keep a regular watch; and you may be 
awakened of a sudden by a crash, when your imaginary coffin may 
become a coffin in reality. At the best, too, river-shooting ina 
lilliputian craft needs an iron constitution and fervent enthusiasm. 
Now you are becalmed in a dripping fog, where there is no distin- 
guishing anything a yard before your bows, and are reduced to 
killing the time by keeping the blood somehow in circulation, Now 
you are dancing on the liveliest of seas, and heeling over to the 
biting breeze that shakes up a feeble diaphragm from the foun- 
dation. And the wind may shift or fall when you least expect 
it, cutting off your retreat to your intended night quarters; or, 
worse still, in your amateur ignorance of the charts, you may find 
yourself grounded hard and fast upon a mud-bank. But it may be 
confessed that there are bright moments in the experiences of a 
river-shooter that make up for much ; when there is just haze suffi- 
cient to make the little vessel handy, and just sea enough on to 
throw the ducks and the sea-fow! off their guard, and through the 
lifting haze and in the early dawn you can hear flock answering to 
flock, as they disport themselves among the tumbling waves in the 
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offing, or betake themselves to their feeding-grounds on the shingle 
inshore. And there is no more invigorating air to be inhaled any- 
where than that which sets in from the 7 of the North Sea 
across the brackish estuary of old Father Thames, 


A GOLD STANDARD FOR INDIA. 


Ye coms is a rumour, which possibly may have some foundation 

in fact, that the Indian Government has under consideration 
the expediency of adopting a gold standard. The Calcutta Cor- 
respondent of the Daily Telegraph indeed states, on what he 
believes to be good authority, that the introduction of a gold 
currency is contemplated, but this can hardly be possible. Even 
so extreme a measure has its advocates, but it has never been 
countenanced, so far as we know, by any economist of reputation 
or by any responsible statesman. The adoption of a gold standard, 
on the other hand, is very strongly recommended. The Indian 
Government receives its revenue in silver, and it has to pay in 
London, for interest on debt, salaries and pensions, stores and 
military charges, about sixteen millions a year in gold. That 
is to say, it has to change this sum of silver into gold. Now 
for a month or two past the price of silver in London has ranged 
at about fifty pence an ounce, which is as nearly as possible 
twenty per cent. below the Mint price. At the present relative 
values of the two metals, therefore, the loss by exchange upon 
the sixteen millions amounts to almost one-fifth, or more than 
three millions sterling. It is true that the present low price is 
not \likely to be permanent. A little more than two years ago 
the depreciation was still more extreme, the price at one moment 
having fallen as low as forty-seven pence per ounce. A recovery, 
however, speedily set in, and went on till the quotations rose as 
high as fifty-seven pence. Then anew depreciation began, but it 
has been checked without reaching the former limit; and now 
another rise is not improbable. Thus the actual loss of the Indian 
Government has never nearly reached three millions in the course 
of any one financial year, Still the fact is indisputable that the 
loss by exchange is very heavy, that it has continued for several 
years, and that it is likely to go on for several years more. This 
is a serious matter for a poor country, whose finances are not very 
elastic.at the best of times, and which has constantly to face extra- 
ordinary expehditure on account of famines and wars. It is 
natural that the Government should cast about for a remedy, and 
obviously a complete remedy would be found in the introduction of 
a gold currency. If the Government received its revenue in the 
same medium as that in which it has to make its payments in 
England, the possibility of loss by exchange would be removed. 
But the cost and difficulty of the alteration forbid it; and it is 
at least questionable whether the mere adoption of a gold standard 
would be equally efficacious. 

The loss does not fall upon the Government alone. Every 
resident in India, every civil servant, military officer, functionary 
of whatever kind, who has to transmit money home for the edu- 
cation or maintenance of his family; the railway, gas, and water 
Companies, whose shareholders live in England; the owners of 
cotton and jute mills, of tea, coffee, indigo, jute, and cotton plan- 
tations, similarly circumstanced, or who invest or pay interest in 
Europe ; all merchants engaged in the Eastern trade—all persons, 
in short, individual or corporate, who receive the price of their 
services or commodities in rupees, and have to realize in sterling, 
suffer equally with the Government, The disorganization of the 
Eastern trade in ogg enn has been forced upon public attention by 
recent events. Not that the depreciation of silver is entirely 
responsible for that disorganization. Dishonesty in loading cloth 
with size, China clay, and other articles of adulteration, has 
poverfully contributed to it by bringing Manchester goods into 

isrepute. The constant famines which have afflicted India 
and lessened the purchasing Dyin of its people have also had 
an injurious influence. And over-production at home likewise 
counts for something. Yet there can be no doubt that the de- 
preciation of silver is the main cause of the depression in the 
trade. The evidence before us seems to show that local prices 
have not as yet been materially affected; and as they are calcu- 
lated in silver, the exporter from this country virtually receives 
for his goods at this moment one-fifth less than he did four or five 
years ago. This is only one side of the case, it is true, but itis 
the side most likely to make itself heard in the Council Chamber, 
both in Calcutta and in London. Nor is it to be disputed that a 
loss ranging from half-a-crown to four shillings in the pound, con- 
tinuing for years, and falling upon the Government and upon 
all European officials and traders, is an extremely serious matter, 
and one that demands the best attention of the authorities. 

The policy pursued by several European nations in respect 
to this question is an additional inducement to the Tndian 
Goyernment to take some decided step. Germany has de- 
monetized silver, and thus done much to cause the depreci- 
ation from which we are all suffering. Holland and the Scandi- 
navian kingdoms followed the example. The United States 
did the same for a while; and, although they have retraced their 
ste Spy? mo show little willingness to accept the new silver 
dollar. Most important of all, the Latin Union appears to have 
practically given up the double standard. The delegates of the 
countries forming the Union have lately been sitting in Paris, and 
have decided to prolong their convention, which would otherwise 
have expired at the end of next year. The Journal Offciel, in 


| 
making this announcement, is silent, for some unexplained reason; 
regarding the new conditions, but the Times’ Correspondent sta 
that the coinage of silver has been indefinitely suspended, no 
member of the Union being allowed to resume it without the 


consent of all the rest. For three or four years past a restriction 
has been imposed upon the amount coined, and for the last two 
years no silver bas been issued by the mints of France, Belgium, 
or Switzerland ; but it is only now for the first time that total 
suspension has been made compulsory. The practical effect of the 
arrangement is for the time being to demonetize the metal. The 
silver pieces now in existence continue to be legal tender, their 
value being kept up by prohibiting their increase. But the metal 
is virtually demonetized, since it cannot be turned into money. 
Since the States of Europe outside the Union have either a gold 
currency or one of inconvertible paper, the European demand for 
silver is thus annihilated. The Indian Government has to take 
account of this fact, and to contemplate the possibility of the 
— adoption of the single gold standard by France and her 
allies. 

The discovery of gold in India which has just been announced 
is a further encouragement to change. One of the most for- 
midable objections to a gold standard in India was the scarcity 
of gold. The mines both of California and Australia have 
been growing less productive, while the area of the single gold 
standard was being rapidly extended. The demand tor gold 
was thus greatly increased, while the supply was being diminished. 
The danger was that gold would become inordinately scarce and 
dear, thus rendering monetary crises chronic—that we should 
have, in fact, an international bank war to aggravate the existing 
tariff war. The consequences to a poor country like India would 
be serious. Germany has been seven years introducing her gold 
currency, and has not yet completed the task. In doing so she 
has disorganized the trade of the world, and caused embarrassment 
to the finances of great Empires. She has had to buy 70,000,000/. 
worth of gold, and has lost heavily on the silver she has sold. 
India would have no war indemnity to carry her through similar 
trials. It may be admitted that the discovery of gold in her own 
territories somewhat lessens the force of these arguments. Assuming 
that the Indian gold-field proves productive, its yield would tend 
to make up for the falling-otf of the Californian and Australian 
mines, and to prevent the apprehended scarcity. At the same 
time, if gold were made legal tender, some of it would remain in the 
country, and would of course be sent to the Mint, if liberal Mint 
adopted. 

he case, then, in favour of a change is very strong; yet before 
any change is decided upon the utmost caution ought to be exer- 
cised. As we do not know the nature of the proposals which are said 
to be under the consideration of the Indian Government, we cannot 
say how far they are open to objection; but every plan hitherto 
publicly propounded has been gravely faulty. If, for example, 
the innovation stopped short at making gold legal tender, it would 
be neither more nor less than the adoption of the double standard, 
which, as all experience proves, aggravates the evils it is intended 
to cure. If a fixed ratio of value for the metals were adopted, it 
must be either the actual market ratio, which would perpetuate 
the existing depreciation and lessen for all time by one-fifth the 
worth of the rupee, or it must overvalue silver, and that could be 
successful only by suspending the coinage of silver, which would 
be tantamount to demonetization. If, to escape this dilemma, the 
ratio were left unfixed, the task would be thrown upon ignorant 
ryots and labourers of ascertaining for themselves how 
many rupees they ought to give for a sovereign. How many 
even of the Euro community would be competent to the 
task? They must post themselves up carefully in the market fluc- 
tuations, watch every telegram from London and San Francisco, 
and make an accurate calculation after converting dollars into 
shillings and pence. The plan would never work. And even 
supposing that it was tried, of what advantage would it be 
without a gold currency? The mere fact that a debt might be 
discharged in sovereigns would have no effect if sovereigns did 
not circulate freely from hand to hand. People would go on as 
of old calculating prices in the money they were used to, and above 
all the taxes would continue to be paid in rupees. It would be 
necessary, then, if loss was to be avoided, to readjust the taxes 
on a gold basis. But the Land-tax is ent in Bengal on a 
silver basis, and everywhere is fixed for a long term of years. 
To increase this tax one-fifth, or even one-tenth, under pretence of 
introducing a gold standard, would bea very serious matter indeed. 
It does not appear, then, that the mere gold standard would help us 
much throngh our difficulties. There remains theintroduction of a 
gold currency ; this would undoubtedly be effective, but it would 
necessitate an avowed or an indirect demonetization of silver. 
An “ Indian Official,” whose Handbook on Gold and Silver (Long- 
mans) is before us, estimates the existing silver currency at 
160,000,000/, sterling. Assuming this estimate to be correct, and 
further that half the sum would still be needed for small 
change, 80,000,000/. in gold would be required for the new cur- 
rency, or a sum equal to the whole revenue of India for a year and 
a half. The cost would be crushing. Moreover, as the demonetiza- 
tion of silver by Germany has gone far to cause the depreciation that 
we witness, demonetization by India would make the metal! almost 
worthless. The rupees that would be called in would thus entail 
an enormous loss upon the Government. And all this loss, 
trouble, and derangement of the whole system of taxation of the 
Empire would be incurred because of a phenomenon which, after 
all, may prove to be only temporary. The completion of the 
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German recoinage cannot now be far off; and when it is attained 
it is not improbable that France may revert to the double standard, 
as she will no longer be in danger of relieving Germany from 
herembarrassments. Italy will shortly be able to resume — pay 
ments, and she will need a large silver currency. The effect of the 
Bland Act is slow, but it is sure, and America will absorb much of 
the metal, An Afghan war, if it occurs, will cause an exportation 
of silver, and so will raise prices, And the very depreciation 
which in one way is doing so much mischief, is in another way 
doing good by stimulating the export trade from India. The 
disappearance of famine would allow this stimulus to act un- 
restrained, and would tend to raise local prices, thus gradually 
redressing the balance which for the moment has been disturbed. 
We do not say that these considerations are decisive against the 
rumoured change; but they are so strong as to counsel the most 
thorough discussion before change is resolved upon. Until the 
resent depreciation set in, the Indian currency was admitted to 
good, and a good currency is not so easily established that 

it should be cast away without the strongest necessity, 


WALL DECORATIONS AND LUNCHEON. 


T is related, we believe, of Schiller that he could not write 
with any spirit or enthusiasm unless the drawer of his writing- 
table were stored with rotten apples. The savour of the decaying 
fruit is said to have had the effect of stimulating the poet’s imagi- 
nation; and, although this may have been a mere fancy on 
Schiller’s part, the legend, it would seem, has come to be accepted 
as being generally characteristic of the habits and inclinations of 
the literary class. It is at least only by some such process of 
reasoning that we can explain to ourselves the contents of a touch- 
ing communication which we have just received. A certain tirm 
of enterprising West End tradesmen have been impelled to expand 
and enlarge Schiller’s crude idea. Starting from the conception of 
rotten apples, they have been led, we may suppose, to reflect in a 
more liberal and enlightened spirit upon the possible association 
between food and literature. If rotten apples could do so 
much for the German poet, what might not be done for 
English journalism by the supply of a sounder and more attractive 
kind of refreshment? To raise the tone of the press is a labour 
to which we ourselves have sometimes aspired. But our efforts, 
as we will now frankly admit, have been wanting in the spirit of 
practical benevolence; and, while we have been merely dreaming 
over possible schemes of reform, or have limited ourselves to adverse 
criticism, Messrs. & Co. have had the courage to give to 
their ideas a tangible expression. According to their generous view 
of the requirements of the case, what the press most urgently needs 
is luncheon, and therefore to luncheon they have invited us. “ Messrs. 
& Co.,” as we are flattered to learn and proceed to relate, 
“ present their compliments to the Editor of the Saturday Review, 
and request the favour of his company at luncheon between 1 and 4 
o'clock on Saturday the 16th inst.” The latitude in the hours 
named in the invitation must be reckoned as a delicate concession 
to the known unpunctuality of literary men, and it has the further 
advantage of allowing the invited guests to treat the repast as 
Mrs. Gamp treated the gin-bottle, and to put their lips to it when 
they “ feel so dispoged.” But our recognition of these nicely- 
adjusted details of arrangement was quickly merged in an over- 
powering sense of personal unworthiness. We could not conceive 
what we had done to deserve such sudden and lavish hospitality, 
and the philanthropic motive of Messrs. & Co. did not dawn 
upon us until we perceived that the invitation to luncheon was ac- 
companied by yet another mark of their esteem and regard. Once 
more presenting “‘ their compliments to the Editor of the Saturday 
Review,” Messrs. & Co. now “ request the favour of his 
attendance at their show-rooms on Saturday next, the 16th inst., 
from 12 to 5 o'clock at a private view and explanation of the new 
system of Wall Decoration (“ Muralis’”) recently patented and now 
about to be first introduced to the public.” On comparing the 
two invitations, it occurred to us as a noteworthy fact that the 
dates were identical. ‘ Muralis” and the luncheon were to be 
enjoyed on the same day, and even during the same hours. The 
visitor, no doubt, will allowed to pass from one to the other. 
Dazed by the novel beauties of “ Muralis,” he will seek refreshment 
in the —— of the well-spread table, and sated with the luxu- 
ries of luncheon, he will return to enjoy an explanation of the new 
system of wall decoration. For itis to be remarked that “ Muralis ” 
lasts an hour longer than luncheon, and in this, we think, is to be 
found the clue to what would otherwise be an unexampled exercise 
of hospitality. The study of “ Muralis” is evidently beset by in- 
tellectual difficulties, and needs something more than mere ex- 
planation. Messrs. & Co., out of the fulness of a sym- 
pathetic nature, have foreseen these difficulties, and have generously 
striven to meetthem. What the rotten apples in the table-drawer did 
for Schiller, the luncheon is designed to etfect for the members of the 
press. The humdrum style of ordinary journalism is to be elevated 
to a nobler kind of eloquence under the intluence of a neatly-ordered 
Tepast. 


Nor have we any fear lest the impulsive benevolence of these 


philanthropic gentlemen should fail of its due reward. For our- | 


selves indeed we have but little hope. Our prosaic manner of 
treating ideal themes has into a confirmed habit. The 


to such a subject as “ Muralis,” nor do we feel any confidence that 
they could be enlarged by luncheon. It will be for us a sufficient, 
though a sober, pleasure to watch the effect of luncheon upon our 
contemporaries. Many will doubtless learn to love the beauties of 
“Muralis ” who might otherwise have remained in lasting ignor- 
ance of its existence. Their perceptions will be quickened by the 
neighbourhood of the repast ; their vision, like that of Schiller, will 
be intensified by the savour of fruit and viands. And who 
can say that virtue in this case will not be something more than 
its own reward? What if the benevolent Messrs. 
& Co., in their desire to benefit the world and the press, should 
also benefit themselves? It is a truly wild dream, but it is 
not altogether impossible of realization. The representatives of 
the press, in the full tide of that impulsive spirit of generosity 
which sometimes follows in the wake of luncheon, may perhaps be 
inspired with the thought that their newly acquired eloquence could 
not be better employed than in doing honour to their benefactors. 
But how, they may ask themselves, is sucha debt to be paid? A 
host of refined feeling would naturally be shocked at reading in print 
any description of private hospitality, however worthy the inten- 
tion of the writer might be. To make any public mention of the 
luncheon, therefore, would be obviously indecent. In this dilemma 
the gratefulguests may haply bethink them of “ Muralis.” Amid the 
more vivid recollections of “cakes and ale,” they will perhaps be 
able to recall some fragment of explanation of the newly invented 
system of wall decoration, and it will then become a sacred duty 
to impart the information they have acquired to the public. 
The reserve they have felt bound to exercise in regard to the 
luncheon will not now be binding upon them. They can speak 
freely of “ Muralis,” though they could not, without an unwarrant- 
able breach of the laws of hospitality, make any reference to the 
entertainment ; and we daresay Messrs. & Uo. will not be 
so churlish as to reject this tribute to their hospitality. 


REVIEWS. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF M. THIERS.* 


JULES SIMON has continued his labours in the field of 
iM. contemporary history, and, after having published an 
account of the fall of the Empire and a history of the Govern- 
ment of September 4, now lays before the world a narrative of 
what took place while M. Thiers was President. The work has 
the merits and the defects which are apt to characterize apologetic 
history. M. Simon gives us not so much an account of what 
happened as a defence of the part which he played more or less 
under the guidance of M. Thiers while things were happening. 
As an historical composition the narrative lack vivacity, and as a 
commentary on events it lacks breadth of view. Nevertheless 
what he has written was very well worth writing. His defence 
of himself and of his chief is often successful, and always worth 
weighing. He knows what he wishes to prove, and the attention 
of the reader is directed to definite and intelligible points. There 
is no bitterness in his criticism of his opponents, and he is 
always moderate and sensible. If his eulogies of M. Thiers are 
inspired by the ardour of affectionate admiration, he says what 
he has to say of M. Gambetta and the Marshal so that none of their 
friends can see any ground of offencein what is said. M. Simon’s 
narrative may be described as a record of what he said and did and 
saw or heard M. Thiers say or do from the time when he ousted 
M. Gambetta to the time when the Marshal ousted him. He was 
by far the most prominent, and, we believe, the only member of the 
Government of National Defence who remained in office during 
almost the entire period of M. Thiers’s rule. He, in fact, only pre- 
ceded his chief in the path of resignation by the brief period of 
ten days. He had therefore a singularly good opportunity of 
knowing what was happening in France during 1871 and 1872; 
and if he acknowledges that he has to defend himself, he has the 
materials of his defence at command. 

A large part of M. Simon's first volume is devoted to a 
sketch of the rise and fall of the Commune. So far as the story of 
the Commune is a story, it is not a story particularly well told by 
M. Simon. It wants movement and life, and the reader feels 
throughout that he is outside the men and acts spoken of. Sut 
M. Simon’s main object is not to paint the Commune, but to esta- 
blish certain apologetic propositions. The first of these gu cal 
tions is that he and those of the Republican party with whom 
he acted were from the earliest days to the latest the resolute ad- 
versaries of the Commune, and of all those who stimulated or who 
took part in the insurrection. No impartial reader can doubt that 
he establishes this; and it may be added that, even in the turbid 
atmosphere of French politics, no one now disputes it. The second 
proposition is that the Government cannot properly be accused of 
any want of vigour in not suppressing the insurrection at its outset. 
However much they might have wished to deal a decisive blow to 
the insurgents, they had no means of dealing it. As soon as the 
way out of Paris was open, those who had money enough ya 
away went. They naturally longed for a change, and had rela- 
tions to visit from whom they had been cut olf for half a year. 


* Le Gouvernement de M. Thiers 8 > 1871—24 Mai, 1873. Pas 
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straitened resources of our style are quite inadequate to do justice Jules Simon. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
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Thus the greater part of the respectable portion of the National 
Guard was away, and the rest joined through choice or coercion 
the ranks of the insurgents. As to troops, the Government had 
25,000 men nominally at its command, but they were, with 
few exceptions, raw recruits, and they could not be trusted not 
to throw up their muskets and fall into the arms of the enemy. 
This is all very true, but it is not very new, and those who 
remember the history of those times will look with more 
curiosity to see what M. Simon says as to Fort Valérien. It was 
stated at the time that M. Thiers, in his anxiety to withdraw in 
safety the troops in and near Paris, had forgotten to take the 
requisite precautions for holding Mont Valérien, the possession of 
which was subsequently of so enormous an advantage to the 
army of the Government. M. Simon's narrative partly 
contirms this. He says that he himself got to Ver- 
sailles at four in the morning the 19th of March, the 
insurrection having begun on the 18th, and that immediately 
on his arrival be went to see M. ‘Thiers, and asked him 
whether he had thought of sending troops to Mont Valérien, 
which was only garrisoned by the disarmed battalions. M. 
Thiers thanked him and said that such a fortress could not be 
taken by a sudden assault, but owned that measures ought to be 
taken promptly to reinforce the garrison, and next day a regiment 
was sent. The detail is entirely unimportant except that M. 
Thiers indulged in the fancy that he was a great general, and it is 
interesting to find this great general thanking a harmless civilian 
like M. Simon for suggesting that it might be as well if he secured 
the key of his position. The third proposition which M. Simon 
seeks to establish is that the Government of M. Thiers displayed 
precisely the right degree of readiness and unreadiness to listen to 
the overtures of those who hoped that the struggle might have a 

ific termination. The majority of the Assembly were very 
jealous of anything that looked like indulgence towards men who, 
they thought, deserved nothing better than to be swept off the face 
of the earth. It is not now very important to discuss the point, 
because in the end M. Thiers did kill and transport Communists 
enough to please his critics. But there is one point on which we 
should have been glad if M. Simon had thrown light. When the time 
came for determining the form of government, and M. Thiers pro- 
nounced for the Republic, he at least hinted that, in order to keep 
other large towns from following the example of Paris, he had 
been obliged to pledge himself that the Republic should be main- 
tained. He was therefore not entirely free when he came to 
advise the Assembly as to what its choice should be. If M. 
Simon had been able to tell us what exactly took place between 
M. Thiers and those who extracted a pledge from him, he would 
have materially diminished that impression of want of novelty 
which makes his narrative dull even when it is instructive. 

The last act of the Assembly which was dissolved by the Duke 
of Broglie was to proclaim by acclamation M. Thiers as the real 
liberator of the country. His crowning title to fame was that he 
got the Germans out of France, and M. Simon renders a just, if 
enthusiastic, tribute to the ability and perseverance with which he 
a this very difficult task. What is most interesting 
in M. Simon’s account of the process is the light it throws on what 
is practically meant by the hostile occupation of territory after the 
conclusion of peace, and on the personal habits of M. Thiers. The 
Germans behaved as well as or better than conquerors are 
apt to behave, but the French in the occupied districts 
had no doubt a bad time of it. The only distinct act of 
oppression and injustice, however, alleged by M. Simon against the 
Germans after the suspension of hostilities is the burning of houses 
at St. Cloud. These were burnt systematically and for some 
object, which M. Simon says he cannot divine; and, although 
many houses had been burnt while the siege was going on, which 
may have been a legitimate act of war, this excuse can scarcely 
apply to the burning of oe . on the four days which fol- 
lowed the date of the capitulation of Paris. A minor grievance 
was that, when the Germans evacuated Versailles in March, some 
persons in high position had a last turn at looting, and, more espe- 
cially, the German head of the police completely stripped the 
house in which he had been quartered. The national mania for 
stealing clocks also, according to M. Simon, retained its hold on 
the Germans to the last; and he even thinks it worth while to 
speculate on the origin of the mania, and traces it to the prevalence 
in German families of the use of stoves. If the Germans had 
used chimneypieces, like the French, they would already have had 
clocks to put on them; but, as they had no chimneypieces, they 
had no clocks, and were therefore easily overcome with the desire of 

ing an attractive novelty. When, however, the Germans 
were established in the occupied territory after the peace, the chief 
burden of the French consisted in supplying them with provisions, 
and the keep of the army of occupation cost over 40,000l. a 
day. The insurrection of the Commune caused grave embarrass- 
ments in the dealing of the Government with the Germans. Prince 
Bismarck insisted that he must have a Government to deal with, 
and that he could not long regard a Government as a real Govern- 
ment which could not get possession of its capital. His patience 
was nearly exhausted ; and, if the struggle had lasted a very little 
longer, Prince Bismarck would, M. Simon thinks, have himself 
taken Paris and handed it over to the Emperor. Whether the 
Emperor would have accepted so fatal a gift M. Simon 
does not stop to inquire. It is highly improbable that 


the Emperor would have been blind to the political ruin 
he would be 


have ensured for himself and his dynasty if he had 


stooped to owe his restoration to the sword of the conqueror of 


France. But it is not the less true that the threats which Prince 
Bismarck freely employed greatly aggravated the difliculties with 
which M. Thiers had to contend. Ie had to liberate the territory 
in the presence and partially under the control of an Assembl 
which distrusted him, and of a conqueror who did not think his 
power could Jast. Fortunately both the Assembly and the con- 
queror wished that the territory should be liberated, and perceived 
that M. Thiers alone could work out the desired result. All this 
caused M. Thiers not only incessant worry, but incessant work; 
and it was, as it always had been, his way to make his work as 
heavy as possible by insisting on doing everything personally. “ He 
liked to know the business of the Ministers,” says M. Simon, “ a 
little before the Ministers knew it themselves, and this was not 
always quite agreeable to them.” He kept his Ministers, as it 
were, under lozk and key, that he might be furnished with the 
latest news on every point. He went himself into every detail of 
the military movements of what he considered to be his army, and 
of the victualling of the army of occupation. Every day he visited 
the outposts. Every day he summoned the heads of the police, 
the authorities of the Bank, and the heads of the Custom House to 
confer with him, or, more accurately, to answer his questions and 
listen to his views. Two Ministers alone escaped his rage for in- 
terference—M. Dufaure, because “ it is not safe to meddle with M. 
Dufaure,” and M. Simon, because, as the author says with modest 
pride, M. Thiers had so complete a confidence in the prudence and 
ability of this exceptional subordinate. 

The complicated relations of M. Thiers and the Assembly are 
discussed at much length and with much warmth by M. Simon. For 
two years the contest between the President and the majority 
was incessant. The elections had been held suddenly, and so as 
to take the country by surprise. The clergy alone had their organi- 
zation perfectly in order, and ready to act in a moment. Their 
influence contributed largely to the return of a monarchical 
majority. In times of danger and distress, too, men pay 
a deference to the claims of religion and order which, when 
things go tolerably well, they accord with hesitation. Above 
all, France wished for peace; and it seemed to many electors that 
the way to get peace was to vote against a Republican candidate, 
for M. Gambetta had been for months the leader of the Republican 
party, and he was all for war @ eutrance. It thus happened that 
the Right had a considerable majority. But assoon as something 
like order was established, and Frenchmen returned to their 
ordinary state of mind, they asked themselves whether they 
really wished for a monarchy, and the reply of the 
majority was that they did not. There were numerous sup- 
plementary elections, and every election increased the number 
of Republican deputies. M. Thiers, when he first came into power, 
told the Assembly that it was necessary to begin governing some- 
how, and that, as the Republic was the existing form of Govern- 
ment, it must be continued while France had more pressing things 
to think of than a Constitution. When the pressure ceased, the 
Assembly would be free to decide how the country should be 

verned, This was the basis of what was called the Pact of 

rdeaux ; and at that time M. Thiers was not more inclined to 
the Left than to the Right, and certainly did not consider himself 
a Republican. Gradually he came to the conclusion that no other: 
Government than that of a Republic was possible, and he plainly told 
this to the Assembly in his Message delivered at the beginning of 
the winter of 1872. It is unfair to accuse the majority of in- 
titude towards M. Thiers. They had reason to be grateful to- 
im for his efforts to liberate the territory ; but they had no reason 
to be grateful to him for telling France, while he still remained the 
indispensable man, that nothing else but the Government they de- 
tested would suit France. In the work of restoring France to peace 
and prosperity the majority cordially supported M. Thiers so 
far as this support could remain of a general character. It 
was ready to subject the country to extreme sacrifices in order to 

t the Germans out of France, and M. Simon renders ample 
justice to the patriotic spirit it displayed. But on particular 
questions it found it rather hard to accept thé position that, 
because M. Thiers was indispensable, he alone should say what 
should be done. It had its opinions, and sometimes M. Thiers 
yielded to it, and sometimes it yielded to M. Thiers. It would 
not accept his extreme Protectionist fancies, and declined to- 
put the duty he wished on raw materials. It would not 
maintain the old military system of France, which he con- 
sidered, if not perfect, yet susceptible of perfection. M. Simon, 
although he evidently thought AL Thiers wrong, might very well 
say that, as a Minister, he preferred adopting temporary error to 
breaking up an invaluable Cabinet. But the Assembly had to 
think of France which it represented, and, if it thought duties on 
raw materials ruinous and universal service indispensable, it was 
right in making its opinions prevail. It could never be sure 
whether it would make its opinions prevail, because M. Thiers 
could always threaten to resign if he did not get his way. It 
was thus that the Assembly was compelled entirely to alter its own 
views and permit the Government tonominate the Mayors in large 
towns. Such astate of things, however, could not last, and the im- 
practicability of the situation was rendered more evident and more 

ing by the incessant a ce of M. Thiers in the tribune. 

he indispensable man there claimed the privi of an ordi 
deputy, and combated his opponents, and gave blow for blow. To 
the irritation caused by a President who started as a neutral 


allying himself with a party, and by an indispensable man 
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insisting that he could not be dispensed with, was added the irri- 
tation which the sallies of a very pugnacious deputy were sure to 
awaken. 

M. Simon gives a summary of the laws passed by the 
Assembly during the government of M. Thiers, and he cannot 
honestly say that they were bad laws; and it is much to his credit 
that he fairly acknowledges that the line of the Left was dictated 
quite as much as the line of the Right by motives of temporary 
expediency. The Right was always on the side of restricting the 
rights of electors, and augmenting the rights of the elected. The 
Left was always on the side of widening the rights of electors, and 
of giving the Government power over those elected. The simple 
explanation was, that the Right thought that, if they could control 
the elections of such bodies as the Councils-General, they could 
raise up opponents to the Government of M. Thiers, and they 
wished the Opposition to be as effective as possible. The Left, 
which bglieved the mass of the population to be with it, wished 
the electors to be left alone; but, to prevent accidents, 
sought to place the elected under the control of a Govern- 
ment which it trusted. In the end, the main calculation of 
M. Thiers has proved correct. His subordinate calculation that 
Marshal MacMahon would never consent to replace him was 
falsified by the event. But this was a minor point, and what sub- 
sequently took place amply justified him in saying that, even if 
they got a chance, the Monarchists could not make a monarchy, 
and that, so far as they succeeded at all, they must, whether 
they wished or not, be working for the Empire and for the Empire 
alone. If it needed showing, M. Simon in these volumes has 
shown that M. Thiers was honest, patriotic, and capable in the 
highest degree, and that he had a much more statesmanlile con- 
ception of the real position, external and internal, of France than 
his opponents had; but he may also be said to show that while 
he was supreme it was very hard for his opponents to preserve 
their equanimity under his supremacy. 


LORD TEIGNMOUTH'’S REMINISCENCES.* 


ORD TEIGNMOUTH is not the rose, but he has bloomed 

very near the rose. The hero of a Conservative victory in 
the borough of Marylebone, he appeared to have a political career 
before him. The promise, however, faded away, and the present 
generation, if it knows his name at all, connects it doubtfully with 
meetings of the Bible and London Hibernian Societies. The present 
volumes testify that their. author must at all events have that 
peculiar element in his composition which ensures its owner's 
presence at every interesting social and political crisis. Neither 
orator, nor writer, nor statesman, he is yet able to summon to the 
court of his memory an illustrious assemblage of all that has 
been most brilliant and renowned in the last two generations. 

The son of Sir John Shore, created Lord Teignmouth in the 
Irish peerage for his Indian services, he was brought up in the 
bosom of what, he insists, has been miscalled the Clapham Sect. 
Sir James Stephen and Macaulay were among his schoolfellows. 
Macaulay, who was then not more than six years old, had already 
proved his marvellous gift of memory by learning by heart the 
whole of Heber's “ Palestine.” Lord Teignmouth witnessed more- 
over Macaulay’s “ only fit of shyness,” when, appearing in juvenile 
theatricals as Bonaparte, he fairly broke down. Lord Teign- 
mouth describes very graphically the humours of a Surrey village 
before the county had been turned into a London suburb. He 
had been transferred from his Clapham school to a private tutor 
at Chobham, then cut off from the habitable world by the lonely 
meres and ridges of Bagshot Heath. It was connected with 
civilization by the “ Chessy Hoy ” and a stage coach. The stage 
conveyed twice a day a roll of London baker's bread for the 
breakfast and tea of the Duchess of York at Oatlands. The 
passengers used to pilfer crumbs and boast that they had break- 
tasted with a princess. The church choir had for precentor the 
village tailor, who “ would rise from his seat, and, standing beside his 
violoncello, rub his hands in an attitude of self-congratulation when 
any special specimen of his handiwork made its appearance.” 
On a visit to the Eton Montem Lord Teignmouth attended service 
at St. George’s Chapel. There he saw the blind King George led 
to his seat by the Princess Mary, and heard him repeat the 
responses ina loud and clear voice. At Cambridge, being, as a 
nobleman’s son, entitled to his degree without examination, 
he had leisure to study character. He must have had abun- 
dant opportunity. He records how one undergraduate, of 
“amiable disposition and generous spirit,” won a bet that he 
would stand on his head during the entire service in Trinity 
College Chapel. This spirited gentleman survived to attain a 
fellowship in a small college and to be chaplain to the Speaker. 
Such a condition of things issued, by the law of reaction, in the 
development of “Simeonitism.” In some respects the evangelical 
and opulent Simeon must have been as courageous in his own way 
as the future fellow of a small college. At one of his suppers Lord 
Teignmouth saw him represent in his chair “ the complicated evo- 
lutions of the flight of the six-winged angte at the prophetical 
vision.” His vivacity was sometimes ing. “ Arriving,” 
writes Lord Teignmouth, “at the house of some friends during 
dinner, he displayed, on entering the room, such prodigality of 
affection as so to surprise the guests, to whom he was a stranger, 

* Reminiscences of M Years. B 

any Years. By Lord Teignmouth Edinburgh 


that the hostess, to borrow the language of her husband, my in- 
formant, went upstairs, and C. was born.” 

On leaving college Lord Teignmouth visited the Netherlands, 
during the Waterloo campaign. Ilis letters home, of which he 
gives extracts, recount the terror which overwhelmed Brussels on 
the eve of the victory. Picturesque use, it will be remembered, 
has been made of this panic by Thackeray in Vanity Fair. Lord 
Hill's brother, Sir Francis, whose guest Lord Teignmouth 
was, “said he was fully convinced escape was impos- 
sible. At four in the morning we started. The confu- 
sion on the road was beyond description—artillery, baggage, 
sick, fugitives, troops, rendering it almost impossible to 

roceed. Sir Francis was struck at by the sabre of a drunken 
ee nal who swore he would take his horse.” The writer adds, 
after the news of the battle:—“ You know the details of the 
action better than I do; I only remark that the Duke gave up the 
battle three times. . . . He had determined to conquer or die on 
the field.” Ina later letter he writes disrespectiully, “The old 
French King is waddling down into France.” Lord Teignmouth 
had seen Lord Hill in the splendours of military command in 
Belgium. He next saw him “resuming his place as a younger 
son under the roof of his venerable sire, Sir John Hill, at 
Hawkstone, in Shropshire.” Hawkstone appears, from Lord 
Teignmouth’s account, to have been a last refuge of the patriarchal 
life of old English squires. Mr. Wilberforce characterized the 
humours of the house as “ Ilillism.” The Hills “should have 
lived,” says their friend, “in the days when ‘Sir Fool’ bore an 
indispensable part in conviviality.” Through the connexion pro- 
bably of Lord Teignmouth’s family with the Hills, the former 
obtained permission to attend the riding-school of the 2nd Life 
Guards. The privilege nearly proved fatal to Lord Teignmouth’s 
kinsman, Winthrop Praed, the Etonian poet, who was also a 
pupil. One day he was pitched from his horse, and dislocated 
his neck. The rough-rider “ called two of the troopers off their 
drill, and, placing his patient’s head between his own legs, made 
them jerk it into the right place. The sequel of the saya 
was simple enough—to carry the youth on a shutter to his fathe 
house, to deposit him in the entrance passage, and return to the 
barracks without offering a single word of explanation.” In the 
course of a second Continental tour in the year after Waterloo, Lord 
Teignmouth met Byron, The encounter, however, was of the 
equivocal order typified in the story of the interview with an 
illustrious personage which consisted in being bid, with a kick and 
a curse for an impertinent rascal, to get out of the great man’s way. 
Lord Teignmouth and a friend saw Byron in a picture-gallery. 
The poet, “concluding that he was observed, turned upon usa look 
and lip of scorn, and stalked away indignantly.” 

Some of the celebrities commemorated in this volume have 
long ceased to be celebrities for us. Few now remember the fame 
of Alexander Knox, the depositary of the confidences of Lord 
Castlereagh, whose private secretary he was during the Irish 
Rebellion, and still better known at one time as a theologian. Yet 
Lord Teignmouth speaks of him as equal in fame as a conversa- 
tionalist to Coleridge. Basil Montagu took him and Irving to 
one of Coleridge's Thursday evenings. They found the poet and 
metaphysician in his dining-room with a bottle of wine before 
him. “ In medias res was evidently the order of the day. Cole- 
ridge paced to and fro, discussing abstruse German metaphysics, of 
which, per ci two or three brilliant illustrations, I could com- 
prehend nothing. ‘ Whether,’ observed to me Dr. Chalmers, ‘ Irvin; 
understood it, I much doubt ; I am certain that Basil Montagu di 
not comprehend a word.’” The party adjourned to the drawing- 
room, “round which sat a circle of young men.” Coleridge once 
more burst forth. “It having been hinted to us that an appro- 
priate remark, when he paused, might be serviceable, I availed 
myself of the opportunity of his eulogizing episcopacy, to ask him 
whether he did not consider that Burnet’s rank in the Church had 
facilitated his salutary access to Charles II.” Irving “ thereupon 
arose, and adapting voice and gesture to his utterance, exclaimed, 
‘If I must have taken the title of my Lord to have addressed His 
Majesty, I would have flung it from me with disdain.’ Coleridge 
was equal to the occasion. Needlessly apprehensive lest some one 
should take up the gauntlet, he delivered at once a brilliant but 
unpremeditated and quite irrelevant rhapsody upon the Creation.” 
We wonder whether it occurred to any of the silent young men seated 
round the drawing-room that Burnet was not a bishop and a lord 
at all at the date of King Charles’s death. It is to be hoped that 
Henry Grattan’s conversation was more intelligible to Lord Teign- 
mouth than Coleridge’s. His aspect, though in a different way, 
must have been as alarming as Simeon’s or Irving’s. He 
wore ragged clothes, and his gesticulations were “ ver- 
micular.” “ His extraordinary stride so alarmed the girls of 
Mrs. Latouche’s school, as he approached them on their way to the 
house for morning prayers, that I saw them disband and fly at 
the ap roach of the singular apparition.” He told Lord Teign- 
mouth, who spent some days amid the great patriot’s roses on the 
banks of the Dargle, that his health was drunk at the Guildhall 
dinner to the Allied Sovereigns in 1814 to elicit a specimen of 
Irish eloquence. “I saw,” he said, “that they wanted me to 
tumble for them, and I was determined that I would not tumble for 
them ; so I rose and drank all their good healths ina bumper.” It 
is sad to be reminded by Lord Teignmouth that this idolized hero 
of Ireland was towards the close of his career “ mobbed and 
hurt by an ungrateful populace at the general election at Dublin.” 

Alexander Knox a Beaty Grattan belonged to the past gene- 
ration of Irish leaders. The new chapter of Irish politics in which 
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Lord Teignmouth took a part was better illustrated by the founda- 
tion of the London Hibernian Society, of which he was an original 
member. Its early days were days when English statesmen be- 
lieved Irc,and was a sort of tabula rasa which only needed the 
application of English principles to become a second England. 
Lord Lansdowne, whom Lord Teignmouth describes as “ the 
venerable statesman ”—at a time when, we suppose, he was 
some thirty-eight or thirty-nine years of age—and Lord Derby, 
then Mr. Stanley, attended a brilliant meeting of the Society. 
Mr. Stanley delivered an address “‘ which evidently flowed from 
the heart.” His inspiration may, however, have had a more 
sublunary source than the Hibernian Society. ‘On sitting 
down he pledged a glass of sherry toa lady sitting opposite to 
him—his future bride.” Some of Lord Teignmouth’s recollec- 
tions are so modern that it reads strangely to hear that a debating 
society, of which, besides himself, Francis Baring, the future 
Vice-Chancellor Kindersley ; the present Lord Overstone, “ unim- 
passioned, but most felicitous in language”; the famous Henry 
ome the more famous George Grote; and Colonel Maberly, 
afterwards Secretary to the Post Office, and son of “ the only man 
in England who could sleep over a million of omnium,” were 
members, was nipped in the bud by the landlord of the Thatched 
House Tavern’s fear of the Six Acts. To a certain extent the 
Six Acts seemed justified by the Cato Street plot, and, as usual, 
Lord Teignmouth was indirectly not unconnected even with 
that; for a dinner party at which he was a guest was kept 
waiting for FitzClarence, an officer of the Guards, who arrested 
the conspirators. George III. died, and of course Lord Teign- 
mouth was at the royal funeral. He walked next after Lord 
Stowell, and heard him mention that he had fortified himself 
against the midnight cold by seven pairs of stockings. Equally 
asa matter of course he was at Queen Caroline’s trial, and testifies 
not merely to Mr. Denman’s “ beautiful peroration,” but also to 
an attack of jaundice “which had suffused the complexion of his 
fine countenance with its yellowest tint.” The “fine peroration” 
consisted of the two-edged challenge to those who were without 
sin to cast the first stone at his client. .4 propos of nothing, Lord 
Teignmouth takes occasion from the necessity of coupling, in his 
reference to the Queen’s trial, the names of Denman and Brougham, 
to quote an anecdote he received from Lord Monteagle. Brougham 
had a habit of “ antedating or subdating” his age. On the news- 
ore rumour of his death, Lord Denman wrote to him:—“ My 

ear Brougham, I have just seen the account of your death. Ido 
not believe a word of it, and am not surprised that a man whocan 
take a liberty with one end of his life should have no hesitation in 
taking a liberty with the other.” 

The masterpiece in Lord Teignmouth’s gallery is William Wil- 
berforce. Every Englishman has heard of Wilberforce’s labours for 
the abolition of the slave-trade. But Lord Teignmouth photographs 
the man, who certainly must in some respects have been among the 
oddest of human beings. Slightly deformed, attired in dingy 
black, and never making use of a glass, he loved to bedeck him- 
self with flowers like a sweep on May-Day. A flower always 
fascinated him. Lord Teignmouth writes:—“ When occupying 
my father’s vacant seat at church, he discovered, on opening 
his Prayer-Book, a tulip, and remaining standing whilst the 
rest of the congregation were sitting, commended to me its 
beauty loudly enough to be heard by many.” In listening to 
his son, the future bishop, at Brightstone, he would mount on the 
seat of his pew and look through his eyeglass full at the preacher's 
face, while he rose on gs in response to the preacher's 
eloquence. Bishop Jebb spoke of him as entering his room “ with 
all the sweetness of an angel and all the agility of a monkey.” 
Rowland Hill declared at a public meeting that “‘ he required no 
further proof of Almighty power than that such a soul as Mr. 
Wilberforce’s should have been domiciled in such a body.” It was 
his common habit, we are further told, to soak his finger in sweet- 
meats and suck it. He attended to half-a-dozen matters at the 
same moment, with the usual result. Mr. Samuel Thornton 
assured Lord Teignmouth that Wilberforce was known to have 
written four answers to the same letter, each consisting of an 
apology for supposed neglect.. Sometimes Lord Teignmouth be- 
comes himself a littleconfused amid the varieties of this strange cha- 
racter. The losses that Wilberforce incurred through his son’s luck- 
less dairy-farm at St. John’s Wood crippled his means. But, says 
Lord Teignmouth, “ he bore the heavy losses—contributing, with 
other circumstances, to a considerable decrease of his income, 
which, notwithstanding his insensibility to ordinary trials, cost 
him poignant giief—with the most exemp Christian equa- 
nimity.” Confusion of ideas is, however, far more pardon- 
able than perversion of fact for the sake of rhetorical 
effect. Lord Teignmouth supplies a curious example of such 
an abuse of one of his own stories by his friend Mr. 
Colquhoun in his Wilberforce and his Contemporaries. 
Wilberforce, accompanied by Lord Teignmouth, found his 
morning walk at Bath stopped by a cart containing a large 
stone drawn across the narrow roadway. He remonstrated 
with the driver for blocking the street. On the stone tumbling at 
the moment from the overbalanced cart, he intimated, ‘‘ somewhat 
provokingly ” as Lord Teignmouth admits, that had the man con- 
sulted the convenience of others the accident would not have hap- 
pened. The carter was about to retort with interest when another 
whispered in his ear, probably mentioning the stranger’s name. 


Instantly “ the expression of the man’s countenance changed from > 


Wrath to surprise, and ultimately to kindliness,” The story is an 


interesting proof of the respect paid toa noble name. But this 
is how Mr. Colquhoun has burlesqued it:—“T'wo rough carters 
were urging their feeble horses up one of the steepest of the streets 
of Bath when one of the horses slipped and fell. The man to 
whom the cart belonged, a burly specimen of @ savage race, infu- 
riated by the stoppage, rained hlows and kicks, mingled with hoarse 
curses, on the prostrate animal. Wilberforce, who forgot every- 
thing in his sympathy, rushed forward when the giant had raised 
his hand for a further blow, and interfered, pouring upon him at 
the same time a torrent of eloquent rebuke. The fellow stood with 
his face as a thundercloud, as if meditating to turn his stroke on 
the puny elf. At this moment his companion, who had recognized 
Wilberforce, stepped up to him and whispered his name. The 
word acted like a charm. From rage and sullen hatred the look 
passed at once into wondering reverence.” 

As an officer in a troop of Devon Light Horse Volunteers, 
Lord Teignmouth was on duty at George IV.’s coronation. 
We find him present next at King George’s reception at Dublin, 
and again at the King’s visit to Edinburgh, where he dined 
with Sir Walter Scott, and sat next to the poet Crabbe, 
“ whose eyes were swimming with delight—a sort of poetical 
intoxication.” During the same visit to Scotland he made 
the acquaintance of Dr. Chalmers at Glasgow, and witnessed his 
round of daily labours, so incessant that “ he spoke of the time he 
passed in his bath on a Monday morning as the happiest in the 
week.” At one time he would be organizing a vast system of 
voluntary poor-law administration ; at another he would be read- 
ing The Sporting Magazine to supply a possible future illustration. 
His description of an Alpine view in his Astronomical Discourses 
is famous ; yet he told Lord Teignmouth he had never ascended a 
mountain. In 1834 Lord Teignmouth received the degree of 
D.C.L. at the installation of the Duke of Wellington as Chancellor 
of Oxford University. Whilst there was a simultaneous inclina- 
tion of the heads of the vast — towards the object of this 
homage, the scene reminded” Lord Teignmouth “ of some of the 

ictorial representations of the stoning of Stephen.” We do not 

now if the comparison was suggested by the fact that no re- 
cipient of an honorary degree was cheered more heartily than Lord 
Winchilsea, who had not so long before fought a duel with the 
Duke. The Duke, at his subsequent levee, inquired after Lord 
Teignmouth’s sister, whom as a child at Government House at 
Calcutta “he used,” says Lord Teignmouth, “to employ in inter- 
cepting the Jdillets-doux which passed between a gallant baronet, 
aide-de-camp to my father, and the lady to whom he was affianced, 
of whom the Duke was enamoured; whilst,” adds Lord a, 
mouth, “he remained faithful to his own engagement with his 
future Duchess.” The author's recollections of his election in 
1838 for Marylebone suggest to him characveristics of the leaders 
in both Tlouses for some years. He passes 
in review Lord Holland “turning his back on his adversaries, 
and addressing his objurgations to two or three friendly 
faces who sat behind him”; Lord Sidmouth’s “ pomposity of 
manner and mouthiness of diction”; Archbishop Whately’s 
nasal exertions, compared by Bishop Sumner to the snorting of a 
hippopotamus; Lord Chancellor Eldon’s “ leonine ” aspect; Lord 
Kenyon “ fluttering from bishop to bishop” to seek comfort for the 
Duke of Wellington’s secession to the side of emancipatign; 
Sheridan, ‘‘ broken in health, dejected in spirits, and bankrupt in 
fortune, feebly defending himself against charges affecting his 
official conduct”; Canning’s “ classic beauty of elocution and 
gracefulness of manner”; Sir Robert Peel’s début in the House, 
Me oe so struck the author's father filling oo observed he should not 

surprised to see that young man filling some of the highest posts 

in the kingdom”; Macaulay, Seed Lord Teignmouth remembers on 
the evening of the day when, fresh from college, he had made at an 
Anti-Slavery meeting his first great speech, rising from the dinner- 
table, and, as he perambulated the room, “ looking and gesticulati 
like one inspired”; Sheil “ interrupted by aed continu 
_ that he snatched up an orange, but, in doubt whether he 

ad time to apply it to his lips, swung it to and fro in the direction” 
of Sir Robert Peel, as if to direct his missile more exactly ; 
O'Connell seeming to be conversing aloud, with occasional flashes 
of wit, eloquence, and sarcasm; Bulwer Lytton with whiskers 
now dyed black, and now restored by the Malvern water-cure to 
sandy ; Mr. Gladstone, with the heads of his 
on a folio sheet, the principal in a large, and the minor 
in a smaller hand; the late Lord Derby, “ the best crammee,” 
Sir James Stephen said, he had ever known; and, lastly, Colonel 
Sibthorp arrayed in a frogged frock coat, sky-blue waistcoat, 
pantaloons, and Hessian boats richly decorated, and an amplitude 
of gold chains, and believing that there were “no less than four 
occupants of the Ministerial bench who would willingly get him 
assassinated if they could.” 

We have little space for Lord Teignmouth’s visit to Ireland in 
1838, where he found that the sideboard garniture in the Bishop of 
Waterford’s palace on a Sunday morning was three pairs of 
pistols for the use of the Bishop’s son and his servants on their way 
to the church at which the former, now Primate of All Ireland, was 
to officiate. Neither can we dwell on the humours that Lord Teign- 
mouth records of Bristol and its neighbourhood, or of his present 
home in Yorkshire. In these chapters, and even in the extracts 
from his tours in Germany and Sweden, various amusing details 
are scattered. But we fear we must add that, had the book been 
inasingle volume instead of two, its effect ‘would have been 
heightened, However, we must not be ungrateful. We are 
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under too many obligations to Lord Teignmouth for having 

from oblivion many very piquant sayings and doings to 
quarrel with him for treating a squabble in a Yorkshire parish 
as of equal interest with the idiosyncrasies of Macaulay or of 


ETHICS AND ASTHETICS OF MODERN POETRY.* 


(502 literary criticism should have the charm of good conver- 
sation. A clever man is telling his reader what he thinks of 
this or that work of art, or system of art, and the reader’s mind 
supplies the answers, the objections, the modifications. Bad lite- 
rary criticism is the dreariest sort of monologue. The writer 
“buttonholes” you, as Mr. Selkirk, the author of the volume 
before us, often says, and wearies you with a stream of words. He 
does not quite know what he wants to say, and therefore is an 
unconscionable time about saying it. It is his business to be very 
judicial, and he is very prolix ; to balance opinions, and he relapses 
into a tedious see-saw. The criticism to be found in Ethics 
and Aisthetics of Modern Poetry is rather mixed in character. 
One page carries you with it, and contains some freshness of 
thought ; the next and the next and the next seem to go on thrash- 
ing out the old idea, or repeating illustrations which are not 
always vivacious. Indeed, the style is too metaphorical, and it is 
not well to talk of “an afilatus cropping up.” No doubt the 
topics uf Mr. Selkirk influence his manner. It is a very long 
time indeed since the question of the relations of try and 
morality came into fashion. We have heard what many 
Greeks and many Frenchmen had to say, what Mr. Swin- 
burne had to say, what people like Mr. Dowden had to say. 
There is really nothing fresh to be said about the matter. 
Thus Mr. Selkirk’s fourth essay, “On the Conflict of Art and 
Morality in Modern Poetry,’ though it is extremely sensible, 
comes rather late in the day. He is perfectly justitied in main- 
taining that writers who draw a hard and fast line between art 
and morality are by no means so exclusive when it comes to im- 
morality. He is well aware that the of art is not a 
moral purpose, and yet that, man being the complex thing he is, 
art cannot but affect his moral nature. All this is very well put, 
and the fallacies of the didactic school, and of the poets who choose 
— from the domain of medical jurisprudence, are properly 
rebuked. One cannot but ask, however, whether the thing is 
worth doiug at all. Is any one likely to be wisled into 
wasting his genius or admiring the wrong thing by the 
talk about the mutual exclusiveness of art and morality? 
Even if the dispute has not passed out of date, Mr. 
Selkirk does not help to clear it up when he introduces reli- 

ion into the discussion. He says, “ That art has been largely in- 

bted to morals, and that religion has largely availed itself of the 
assistance of art, is equally indisputable.” To argue thus is, as it 
were, to write a villanelle with three refrains. The relations of 
art and religion have little in common with those of art 
and morality. Mr. Selkirk does not clear matters up by 
observing that “the artistic instinct may be one, and the 
moral and religious quite another.” The moral and religious senti- 
ments of men touch at several points, and act and react on each 
other, but they scarcely make a single “instinct.” It is very 
difficult indeed, as Mr. Selkirk says, to “ separate the art motive 
from the religious motive in the force that impelled” men to con- 
struct the earliest and the latest images of the gods. Perhaps we 
may say that the early idol-makers had more of superstition, and 
tried to construct actual ‘‘ god-boxes” of virtue magical, while the 
artists of the great periods were mainly moved by the esthetic 
impulse. In discussing such a question, however, we are obviously 
worlds away from the problems of art and morality. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Selkirk’s essays that his ment, as 
wayward as the Socratic /ogos, carries him from the relations of 
ethics and art to those of words and music. “No, the marriage 
between music and words is not consummated, and, the genius of 
Wagner notwithstanding, never will be consummated on earth. 
There is a kind of music to which words would only be a drag 
and an intrusion (sic), while on the other hand there are words so 
sweet, so profound, and so full of a strange fascination for us, that 
their goes accompaniment, and their most powerful expo- 
nents, will be found in solitude and silence.” This seems to 
express a permanent truth, though the manner of the expression 
may not be all that we might desire. The very same thought 
recurs at the end of the essay on “ Culture and Modern Poetry.” 

“If music and sweet agree, 

As they must and the brother, 
let the very fact of their family connexion forbid the banns of a 
closer alliance. Except by a violation of their nature, they can 
neyer become one flesh, or one art in the Wagnerian sense.” 
Here, again, we may acquiesce; but would it not have sufficed to 
say this once, and would it not be well to limit critical 
essays to the consideration of their pro themes? The 
connexions and the intervals between m ad arts are 
able themes of discussion, but they have really no place 
in an essay on the relations of art and. ethics. In an 
essay on “Culture and Poetry,” on the other hand, the inter- 
relations of the various arts must be considered. As understood 
by many people, cultare is the trick of squeezing every drop of 


* Ethics and #sthetics of Modern Poetry. By J. B. Selkirk. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 1878. 


pleasure out of intellectual enjoyments. Persons who devote 
themselves to this business try to mix the arts, as an unfortunate 
French poet used to mix his liqueurs, with fatal effect. Thus 
painting is asked to yield something of the pleasure peculiar to 
music, and we have the eccentric art which Mr. Ruskin, for one, 
fails to appreciate. Humbler epicures ask painting for a part 
of the joy which a good rousing sermon, or a domestic novel, 
gives them, and they have their ministers in plenty. Again, 
poetry is requested to fade into music and mystery, and at once 
modern song displays a marvellous alacrity in swooning. Sense 
soon vanishes into nonsense in a kind of aromatic pain that 
is half a pleasure, and of this kind of poetry Mr. Selkirk 
does not approve. Yet all this love of blending and confusing the 
arts seems to be an essential mark of dainty “culture.” At the 
revival of letters men made the same experiments. ‘ They are 
insatieble of music,” Mr, Pater says of the Pleiad ; “they cannot 
have enough of it ; they desire a music of greater compass perhaps 
than words can possibly yield to drain out the last drops of sweet- 
ness which a certain note or accent contains.” It is obvious that 
such hybrid productions of art must be feeble and sterile ; the 
most that can be said for them is that they have an enigmatic 
attraction of theirown. This sort of attraction Mr. Selkirk well 
illustrates by the example of Coleridge's Kubla Khan. A severely 
practical critic might call Kubla Khan melodious nonsense, but he 
would only be demonstrating his own incapacity. If it is the 
business of poetry to give pleasure, the succession of images which 
rise to the music of Coleridge’s magical lines must hold a place as 
high as the most tremendously thoughtful odes on duty or psalms 
about the earnestness of life. Again, a poem like Mr. William 
Morris’s Blue Closet, which has literally no more sense than a cons 
fused dream full of bright colours, will remain a source of enjoy- 
ment to the few people who are content to be pleased without 
asking, like the Duchess in Alice in Wonderland, for “ the moral 
of it.” 

Reflection on these things brings us to two subjects which 
Mr. Selkirk discusses in his essays on “ Mysticism and Modern 
Poetry ” and on “ Scepticism and Modern Poetry.” In the first place, 
no man can truly say, as some critics are always saying, that this 
or that expression of human nature is no proper subject for poetry, 
or that art can never take this shape or that. The proof is in the 
poem or the painting. People aver that morality must never be 
made the theme of verse, that no poetry is real poetry in which the 
highest and most permanent interests of the human spirit are dis- 
cussed. This is almost a commonplace with some critics; and 
they are of course obliged to deny that lines like Mr. Arnold’s 
Resignation are poetry at all. Then criticism comes to an instruc- 
tive dead-lock. Whois to decide between the disputant who 
declares that Resignation atfects him as only true poetry can, and 
the critic who cries that it leaves him as cold as does an essay of 
Adam Smith’s? The controversy cannot be closed, unless one or the 
other party adopts Aristotle's simple plan and calls his opponent 
“ excessively uneducated.” Now in Mr. Selkirk’s essay on “ Sce 
ticism and Modern Poetry ” he appears to us to hold alternately with 
both sides. He now wants to say that scepticism is incompatible 
with art ; and, again, he cannot hide his admiration of much of the 
poetry of scepticism. He uses the word, to be sure, ina wide sense,and 
once or twice almost appears inclined to think every modern poet 
a sceptic who is not a Christian, or, at least, who is not a Theist. 
Thus Mr. Selkirk says that “ perhaps the most striking illustration 
in more modern times of the manner in which the poetical faculty 
may be overridden and paralysed by the action of doubt is to be 
found in the life and writings of Arthur Hugh Clough.” We 
have heard Mr. Clough’s verses called “poetry of the Thirty- 
nine Articles”; and indeed it seems that, if Mr. Clough had not 
doubted, he might not have written verse at all. Doubt did not 
paralyse, but inspire him, it may be urged. If he had been a pro- 
foundly convinced Christian, he might have been at most a rival 
of Keble or of Dr. Newman; but he could hardly have left better 
verse than he has left. A man with a poetic turn writes about 
the things that mostly occupy his mind. If he doubts with all 
his heart, he writes about doubt; if he believes with all his heart, 
he writes about hope and comfort. His power, not his topic, 
makes his poetry or bad, strong or feeble of wing. Hi 
doubt may be like a bat that haunts the outer chapels and 
the consecrated graveyards, or it may be an eagle with its 
eyes fixed on the sun of a system beyond all weaker vision. 
Mr. Clough’s gaze was certainly directed to the “white 
star of Truth.” Why should we suppose that he would 
have been a greater poet if he had held another belief? He 
only did what he had it in him to do. Mr. Selkirk admits, 
or rather he eagerly acknowledges with a frankness of praise which 
is one of his best critical gifts, that Mr. Arnold’s verses, Dover 
Beach, are ‘‘a lyrical burst unsurpassed in modern poetry for 
grandeur and breadth.” Yet no verses can be more fall of the 
spirit of doubt, of nescience, to which the “sea of faith” seems 
no more than a mournful and refluent tide. Mr. Selkirk says, 
“There are perhaps few things in themselves more irrecoverably 
prosaic than doubt,” and this is a comfortable saying ; for if a thing 
irrecoverably prosaic can suggest “an unsurpassed lyrical out- 
burst,” there is little chance tnat the material of poetry will soon 
be exhausted. For our own part, no mood of man, “ moving about 
in this world not realized,” and no pain that the mystery of the 
universe and of his fate can inflict on him, seems in any sense pro- 


‘saic. Mr. Selkirk alternately regards Mr. Arnold as the 


Gummidge of song, **a lone lorn creature,’ “ ho 


_ despondent and dejected,” and as the admired author of nein 
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d lyrical outbursts. This is a sort of criticism which does 
not hold water. If Mr. Selkirk had nut somehow made up his 
mind that doubt was irrecoverably prosaic, he would stand in 
this irresolute attitude. His theory tells him that scepticism is a 
feeble, futile thing—his taste, assures him that Mr. Arnold's poems 
are uncommonly nice; and if he wants to be consistent, he must 
part with either his taste or his theory. 

Mr. Selkirk’s severe treatment of mysticism, music, and other 
topics, reminds us that modern criticism is exasperatingly eager to 
be manly. Critics insist, like Principal Shairp and Mr. Selkirk, on 
going out on the hills and listening to the burns, and to Robert 
Burns for that matter, and on breathing God's air and treading his 
heather. Mr. Selkirk especially calls for the poetry “ that shakes 
us up and awakens the soul to a new sense of its possibilities and 
necessities.” He likes the verse that “ sends you out to the hills 
alone, to discover for yourself the sources from which all true poetry 
flows, and convince you that poetry, like the kingdom of heaven, is 
within you.” As long as this discovery does not end in trying to 
get poetry out of you, and in publishing the conviction that it is 
within you, it is very agreeable. To be all for open air and native 
inspiration is a natural reaction against the poetry of the hot- 
house and the rhyming dictionary. Yet, after all, the multitude 
is not the best judge of poetry, nor is ignorance a desirable state for 
the poet. If Burns had known more, and known the right things, 
he would not have been spoiled, as we are often told, but very 
much improved. If Mr. Walt Whitman, the type of your open-air 
bard, knew more, he would know that most of the things worth 
saying which he shouts in a “barbaric yap” have been melo- 
diously expressed by mere European and: Asiatic poets. Mr. 
Selkirk is by no means naturally fond of what Professor Blackie 
would call “unkempt” poetry. His natural taste is extremel 
refined, and even, we cannot help guessing, attracted to what is 
recondite, If it were not so, my he possibly have called Mr. 
Rossetti’s Nineveh “ one of the most perfect poems of the century ”? 
Nature made him un raffné, but a little grain of some sort of con- 
science prompts him to _ up for what is called “inspiration,” 
“the divine necessity” of singing, and the “ unpremeditated art ” 
which so very, very rarely produces anything that lives. If ever 
art seemed unpremeditated, it was that of Shelley’s lyrics, and we 
know how often he corrected, how he blotted till his manuscript 
was illegible. It is better, perhaps, that a writer's conflict of 
y sang should be visible than that he should be the fanatic of a 
theory. 


Mr Selkirk’s essays reflect very clearly the flux and reflux of 
taste in the mind of a cultivated man who likes to reason about the 
metaphysics of poetry. Most of us probably have our hot and 
cold fits about this or that poet of the day, and probably the majo- 
rity come back, as Mr. Selkirk seems to do, to contented pleasure 
in the earlier works of Mr. Tennyson. If Mr, Selkirk’s critical 
opinion wavers, as to us it seems to do, he may address the reader 
who finds fault with him in the words of the French poet :— 


Hypocrite lecteur, mon semblable, mon frére. 


MACLEOD OF DARE.* 


Et! his latest, which is also to our thinking thus far his best, novel 

Mr. Black has made a bold experiment, the audacity of which is 
justified by its success. He has introduced in the very midst of 
the ordinary occurrences of life in the present day an event which 
would be startling enough in a romance which dealt with a remote 
period, and to which in these times it is the merit of Mr. Black’s 
art to have given an aspect of possibility, He has indeed found 
it necessary to account for this catastrophe on the principle of 
quem Deus vult perdere, and the real or supposed need for this 
gives a certain weakness to the character of fis hero, which one 
would like to have removed. Also it may be fairly objected that 
a study of incipient insanity, however delicately handled, is not 
only somewhat too painful a theme for the pages of a novel in Mr. 
Black's style, but is also artistically out of place. To this it may 
be replied that a writer of unusual talent is to be commended 
rather than blamed for declining to model all his work upon one 
plan, and for infusing an element of passionate romance into a 
fiction of present manners and customs. Probably no one 
is better aware than Mr. Black that, by contriving an end 
as tragic as any end can be for a story which contains 
scenes as bright and pleasant as any that (4 has written, he 
will outrage the sensibilities of a large number of readers. But 
it would be hard if a successful novelist might not sometimes 
indulge his artistic ambition and please himself rather than the 
general run of his readers, Besides, people who want only to be 
amused can stop short of the catastrophe to the book and invent 
an ending after their own hearts, 

Macleod of Dare, otherwise Sir Keith Macleod, is the last of his 
widowed mother’s six sons, “a tall, sparely-built, sinewy yo 
fellow, with a sun-tanned cheek, and crisp and curlin #3 pe | 
with a happy and careless look about his mouth that rather blinded 
one to the firm lines of his face.” When we are introduced to 
him in the first chapter he is on the point of leaving Castle Dare, 
for the first time, for London, and he goes off in a steamer to 
Greenock, accompanied only by his faithful collie Oscar. “It is 
the last of my six eons that has gone from me,” says his mother 


* Macleod of Dare. A Novel. By William Black, Author of “ Madcap 
ba “A Princess of Thule,” &c. 3 vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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sorrowfully ; and his cousin Janet, who has been brought up with 
him, administers such consolation as she can to the old lady, 
although we are led to infer that the parting is no less bitter to 
her than to Lady Macleod. Soon after his arrival in London 
Macleod is taken in tow by a cousin in the army, named Norman 
Ogilvie, who undertakes to look after him generally during his 
visit. By way of a beginning, he carries Macleod off to luncheon 
with a certain Mrs. Ross, and on the way Ogilvie thinks it his 
duty to warn his charge of some of the pitfalls which may beset. 
his path :— 

“ Mrs. Ross is a very handsome woman,” he remarked. 

“ Indeed.” 

“ And uncommonly fascinating too, when she likes.” 

“Really 

“You had better look out if she tries to fascinate you.” 

“She is a married woman,” said Macleod. 

“They are always the worst,” said this wise person ; “ for they are jealous 
of the younger women ”—— 

“Qh, that is all nonsense,” said Macleod, bluntly. “Iam not such a 
greenhorn. I have read all that kind of talk in books and magazines—it 
is ridiculous. Do you think I will believe that married women have so 
little self-respect as to make themselves the laughing-stock of men ? ” 

“My dear fellow, they have cart-loads of self-respect. What I mean is, 
that Mrs. Ross is a bit of a lion-hunter; and she may take a fancy to make 
a lion of you 

“That is better than to make an ass of me, as you suggested.” 


When they get into South Kensington their hansom breaks 
down, a circumstance which gives us an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with Macleod’s strength and iness. 
One of the wheels has come off, the horse has run away, 
and the doors have got jammed together. Ogilvie sits quietly 
where he is until the cab turns over and stops; but 

leod having dashed open the doors with a drive of his foot, 
takes a flying leap on to the pavement while the hansom is in full 
career. At Mrs. Ross’s luncheon Macleod sits next to a Miss 
White, who makes a great impression upon him, When they went 
upstairs she was told off to show him a view of a great elm tree 
from the window. “He followed her, and knew not which to 
admire the more—the careless simplicity of her manner or the 
singular symmetry of her tall and slender figure. He had never 
seen any statue or any picture in any book to be compared with 
this woman, who was so fine and rare and delicate that she seemed 
only a beautiful tall flower in this garden of flowers.” Pre- 
sently Macleod falls to telling stories of Highland vendettas in 
bygone times, which have so strong an effect on Miss White that 

rs. Ross interrupts them hastily with a request to her for a 
French song, upon which she sits down at the piano, and —_ 
with wonderful expression certain Highland songs which put 
last touch to her conquest of Macleod. As the two young men 
walk away, Ogilvie offers to take his cousin to a party that night 
at Lady Beauregard’s, to which Macleod answers, “ Will Mise 
White be there?” Ogilvie replies that he thinke she will not, but 
that he knows they will find her at the Piccadilly Theatre. 
Thither accordingly they go, and while the piece is ae 
Macleod looks eagerly round the stalls and boxes for the face 
which he hopes to see :— ; 

Suddenly his heart seemed to stand still altogether. It was a light, glad 
laugh—the sound of a voice he knew,—that seemed to have pierced him as 
with a rifle-ball; and at the same moment, from the green shimmer of foliage 
in the balcony, there stepped into the glare of the hall a young girl with 
life and laughter and a merry carelessness in her face and eyes. She threw 
her arm round her mother’s neck and kissed her. She bowed to the legal 
person. She flung her garden-hat on to a couch; and got up on a chair 
to get fresh seed put in for her canary. It was all done so simply, and 
naturally, and gracefully, that in an instant a fire of life and reality sprang 
into the whole of this sham thing. The older woman was no longer a 
marionette, but the anguish-stricken mother of this gay and heedless girl. 
And when the daughter jumped down from the chair again—her canary 
on her finger—and when she came forward to pet and caress and remon- 
strate with her mother—and when the glare of the lights flashed on the 
merry eyes, and on the white teeth and laughing lips—there was no longer 
any doubt possible. Macleod’s face was quite pale. He took the pro- 
gramme from Ogilvie’s hand, and for a minute or two stared pence 4 
at the name of Miss Gertrude White printed on the pink tinted paper. He 
gave it him back without a word. Ogilvie only smiled ; he was proud of 
the surprise he had planned. 


As long as she is on the stage Macleod laughs with her laughter 
and weeps with her tears, and when the act-drop descends he 
wakes up as from a trance. Ogilvie begins to chaff him after 
his fashion, and is then suddenly conscience-stricken and de- 
livers himself of this admirably typical piece of criticism. “ Mind 
you,” he said, “I think it is awfully good myself. I can't 
ey up any enthusiasm for most things that people rave about ; 

ut I do think this girl is uncommonly clever. And then she 
always dresses like a lady.” At the end of the play they fall in 
with Colonel and Mrs. Ross, and Macleod receives an invitation 
to join a water-party the next day which Miss White is also going 
to join. From the theatre they go on to Lady Beau ‘s, where, 
when Macleod is introduced to a handsome old lady, “a thrill 
of compassion went through him, for he thought that some acci- 
dent had befallen the pour lady's costume, and that it had fallen 
down a bit unknown to herself; but he soon perceived that most 
of the other women were dressed similarly, some of the younger 
ones indeed having the back of their dress open practically to the 
waist. He wondered what his mother and Janet would say to 
this atyle.” After they have left the party and Ogilvie has taken 
his way back to Aldershot, Macleod sits for long in his rooms 
smoking and thinking of Gertrude White. “A fire of impati- 
ence and restlessness was burning in his heart; a din as of 
brazen instruments—-What was the air the furious orches- 
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tra played ?—was in his ears; sleep or rest was out 
of the question.” So, accompanied by the faithful Oscar, 
he takes a walk down to the Embankment. At this point Mr. 
Black throws out a hint that in his story, as in Musset’s 
comedies, there is a dark fate waiting in the background to en- 
shroud at the proper time the people whose careless gaicty and 
happiness are shown to us. ‘ What of this morning walk?” he 
asks. “ Perhaps it was unimportant enough. Only, in after times, 
he once or twice thought of it; and very clearly indeed he could 
see himself standing there in the early light, looking out on the 
shining waters of the river. They say that when you see yourself 
too vividly—when you imagine that you yourself are standing 
before yourself—that is one of the signs of madness,” Thus no 
reader can complain that he does not get fair warning of the dark 
turn which the story is to take. This scene is illustrated, and on 
the whole well illustrated, by Mr. T. Graham; and this may 
be a convenient opportunity for speaking of the somewhat new 
feature of the illustrations by which the three volumes of 
Macleod of Dare are adorned. These are supplied by Mr. Pettie, 
Mr. T. Graham, Mr. Boughton, Mr. Ore m, Mr. Colin 
Hunter, Mr. MacWhirter, Mr. O. E. Johnson, Mr. Aitken, Mr. 
Faed, Mr. Millais, Mr. Powell, and Mr. P. Graham. The list of 
names is imposing enough ; but it must unfortunately be confessed 
that the general result of the illustrations is to prove that good 

inters may be exceedingly bad book-illustrators. One of the 
illustrations—the last in the book—is a portentous piece of work, 
which indicates a terrific thunderstorm by a thing which looks like 
one arm of a lazy-tongs drawn in white chalk on a blackboard. 
It has been often observed that no two readers will form the same 
picture in their minds of a fictitious personage, and it is perhaps 
in order to meet as many tastes as possible that the illustrators of 
Macleod of Dare have provided us with three or four entirely 
different versions of Sir Keith’s personal appearance. 

After his walk down to the Embankment in the early morning, 
Macleod continues to meet Miss White at various places, once at 
the Caledonian Ball, where he does not at first recognize her in 
her disguise, and where another hint is given that, however bright 
things may look, there is no happiness in store for Sir Keith in the 
end. He closes his visit to London by giving a magnificent 
garden-party at a friend’s house, in the course of which Miss White 

ives him a flower, and he then goes back to Castle Dare. There 
he is strangely dejected and absent-minded, until Ogilvie arrives 
for the shooting. This, besides giving Mr. Black an opportunity 
for introducing a spirited description of a day on the moor, gives 
Sir Keith a chance of confiding his passion to his cousin, who makes 
some sensible remarks, to which the other of course pays no attention. 
In the dialogue between the two the fact that there is something 
abnormal in Macleod’s state of mind is brought out unobtrusively 
and with considerable skill. Meanwhile Gertrude, to whom Mac- 
leod sends a handsome present of otter skins, is thinking a great 
deal of him, much to the disgust of her father, a perfectly placid 
and perfectly selfish old man, whose character is very well drawn, 
and of her little sister, who has hated Macleod ever since he treated 
her asa child. Presently Macleod finds an excuse for coming 
back to London; and, after some passionate pleading, persuades 
Gertrude to promise to give up the stage and marry him. When 
he goes back to Castle Dare he has to break the news to his mother 
and gain her tolerance of his proposed marriage with an actress, a 
task of considerable difficulty, in which Janet gives him all her 
help. The lovers exchange letters, of course, and in one of hers 
she begs Macleod to meaty be former one in which she spoke 
ightingly of a certain Mr. Lemuel, “a t painter who never 
ibits to the vulgar crowd, but is worshipped by a select circle 
of devotees.” Of his house and himself she had written an amusing 
description, charged with not ill-natured ridicule. But, on closer 
uaintance with him, she has grown to believe that “ the passion 
that he has for his art, and his patience and concentration and self- 
sacrifice,” are noble. This is naturally the beginning of the evil 
fortune which overtakes the hero. owever, Gertrude 
and her father pay the visit to Castle Dare which the 
have promised, and Macleod out in his boat f 
of happiness to take them off from the steamer. To his 
delighted “ Welcome to you, sweetheart!” she only answers “ How 
do you do, Keith? Must we go down these steps?” and when 
the piper who has come in the boat strikes up a pibroch in her 
honour, she begs to have the noise stopped. She is received with 
true Highland hospitality by every one about the place; but the 
wild life which at a distance seemed so romantic only fills her with 
terror and repulsion. In the course of her visit there is one 
incident which seems to us the one great blunder in the book. 
She and her father are taken out to sea on a moonlight night by 
Macleod ; the weather, which has been stormy all day, turns out 
to be still squally; and though in a good sea-going boat, well- 
manned, there is really no danger, she fancies herself, not un- 
naturally, in extreme Sag and clings to Keith, who, wanting the 
full use of his arm for the rudder, puts her aside with words of 
comfort that are drowned by the win 
shaken her off to secure his own safety incase of their bei 
and when the final rupture comes she tells him so. . Whether this 
was designed to give a better colour to her c of feeling, or 
to show the real shallowness of her nature, or, as is most probable, 
for both pi , we cannot it as anything but unfortunate. 
No girl so clever as Miss White could make so strange a mistake 
concerning a man of whose conduct she had seen so much, Even 
if in the confusion of the moment she had judged him by a standard 
of which he had no conception, after reflection must have convinced 


She imagines that he has 
swamped, 


her and made her ashamed of her error. And her character is in 
the end quite disagreeable enough without the needless baseness 
shown in her believing in and hoarding up this as an instance of 
cowardly selfishness on his part. From the occasion on which this 
takes place a succession of exciting scenes carries us on to the end, 
which is terrible enough, and the exact nature of which readers 
may find out for themselves. 

e have said that the boldness of Mr. Black’s venture is justi- 
fied by its success, We should, for our part, have n more 
pleased had he been yet more bold, and arrived at his goal with- 
out sending his hero mad. However, as the novel stands, it 
reveals a decided gain on the author's part in power and in artistic 
perception, and throughout it runs the charm of his style, the only 
danger in which is a slight inclination to trickiness. 


MAYNE’S HINDU LAW.* 


R. MAYNE has undertaken a difficult and much needed 
work, and has done it exceedingly well. Even a reader 

without special knowledge of the subject may see that the 
book carries on its face the evidence of laborious, careful, and 
independent research. Mr, Mayne’s treatise is in the first place 
a practical one; but he has wisely aimed at making it something 
more. He writes, if not for laymen, yet for those lawyers 
who take a wider interest in their profession than is called for 
by the immediate needs of their clients’ affairs. He has never 
forgotten that he is dealing with topics which would still have the 
greatest historical and scientific interest if the actual observance 
of Hindu law were to cease throughout India. This is not only 
a virtue to be commended in all legal writings which profess to be 
more than the mere tools of a lawyer's trade (though it isstill far 
from common), but in the case of Hindu law it is a virtue of such 
importance that it may be considered almost necessary. For an 
English lawyer coming to the consideration of Hindu institutions 
finds himself in presence of a state of things to which not only 
the definitions and ideas of English jurisprudence are inapplicable, 
but such as altogether to bafile the English legal habit of mind. 
Here we find our law marked out by definite legislative and 
judicial authorities; special and local customs are allowed a 
certain influence in modifying general rules, but sparingly and 
somewhat grudgingly; and the tendency of the whole 
modern development of the law is to confine such varia- 
tions within ever narrower bounds. The student must go further 
back in our legal history than the earliest books that can now be 
cited for any practical purpose, if he would realize the fact that 
= law has passed through a customary stage. In India we 
find, on the contrary, that custom is still dominant. The people 
subject to Hindu law are governed in their daily life and social 
relations by a vast body of usage, resting on grounds of several 
kinds, which are, however, very difficult to disentangle, and further 
complicated by systematic fiction. The fiction consists in referring 
the existing usages to the authority of ancient texts of a sacred 
or quasi-sacred character, and other works of more or less antiquity 
which profess to interpret them, but really supersede them. The 
authoritative commentaries are themselves subject to an over- 
growth of more recent local interpretation, in which room is 
gradually found for needs unprovided for by archaic institutions, 
but felt in the experience of succeeding generations. It is neces- 
sary to bear in mind, as Mr. Mayne points out, that Eastern 
society is unchanging only by comparison with the pace of Western 
civilization ; in truth it does change, though slowly. But the 
change is not accomplished without résistance and interference ; 
the fiction above mentioned can be kept up only with the aid of 
the learned class, which, being also the priestly class, has interests 
of its own apart from the wider popular movement, and is always 
eager for opportunities to give them the sanction of established use. 
The same class is naturally anxious to assign a religious origin or 
significance to as many iustitutions as possible, and is thus under 
strong ag to pervert the natural development of the 
customary law and falsify its history. In the case of suttee 
(probably the only one at all familiar to the English public), 
Brahmanical ambition did not stick even at the falsification of a 
text. Thus a real struggle goes on, partly between the Brahnianical 
theory of what the law should be and the general practice more 
or less consciously determined by motives of convenience, partl 
between the developed Hindu law and the different tho 
analogous local systems with which it comes in contact by neigh- 
bourhood or intermixture. 

It is easy to see what snares and pitfalls are here spread for the 
English dispenser of justice. If he deals with Hindu institutions 
without historical and scientific training he is in imminent danger 
of going wrong, both in deciding where and how far the Hindu 
law of the books is applicable and in determining what it is. He 
will be unable to distinguish real native usage from artificial 
Brahmanical encroachments; or, if he attempts to be independent, 
he may take the Hindu fiction seriously, and go back to the ancient 
authorities. He may treat these as if he were interpreting a 
statute, and disregard modern opinions which are clearly inconsis- 
tent with their terms. Once out of ten times that he goes on this 
— he may remove an abuse; but in the other nine he will 

reviving archaic and obsolete law. The meaning of the texts is 


* A Treatise on Hindu Law and Usage. By John D. Mayne, Say 
Officiating Advocate-General of Madras, &c. Madras: Higginbotham 
Co. London: Stevens & Haynes. 1878. 
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often obscure, and the accessible translations are not always to be | 
relied on; but, when this difficulty is surmounted, there remains 
the danger of giving the force of law to texts which in practice 
have never had it. Mr. Mayne tells us that this has actually 
happened to a great extent in Southern India, where the nominal 
ultimate authority is the Mitéksharé, a commentary by an author 
of uncertain date, but not less than seven or eight, certu-ies old. 
“Tt was as if a German were to administer English law from the 
resources of a library furnished with Fleta, Glanville, and Bracton, 
and terminating with Lord Coke.” 

In Bengal the work of authority found in possession of the field 
by English judges had established a distinct and comparatively 
modern school ; and the diverseschole,to borrow the Roman term, 
of Bengal on the one hand and Western and Southern India on 
the other still bear rival sway in their respective provinces. There 
are other differences besides, but Mr. Mayne admits only two prin- 
cipal schools. The leading commentaries were swelled by a suc- 
cession of native writers whose labours, we presume, are now cut 
short by the regular publication of Law Reports. Advocates of 
professional education for women may be interested in knowing 
that among the many commentators on the Mitdkshara there has 
been one lady, by uame Lakshmidevi; but her male successors, Dr. 
Biihler informs us, have agreed in esteeming her work of but small 
authority. Its assistance, however, was not disdained by Cole- 
brooke. Mr. Mayne’s own general opinion as to the origins of 
existing Hindu law is that the importance of the Brahmanical 
element has been e: ted, and that much of what is recognized 
as law by the Brahmanic writers rests on a foundation of aborigi- 
nal usage which is not even Aryan. He obviously thinks that 
the developed Hindu law, collected from the authoritative books 
as interpreted by native experts, has been applied much too widely 
and indiscriminately ; but he also reeugnizes a genuine process of 
adoption or absorption of Brahmanical rules among the ruder 

pulations. In this last case there is an especial danger of assum- 
ing more of the Sanskrit jurisprudence to be applicable than may 
have really been adopted by such people. 

It would be out of place here to follow Mr. Mayne through the 
details of Hindu family relations; we can only call attention toa 
few of the striking contrasts with Western institutions. In the 
first place, we have spoken of‘ family relations only; and it is 
startling at the outset to European soot ha to find a. system in 
which the law of the family all but swallows up everything else. 
The chapter of ownership and its modifications, as we understand 
it, can find but little room where several ownership is the excep- 
tion. For the same reason the law of obligations is rudimentary ; 
the native books have something to say concerning debts, but the 
nature of the obligation itself sore to be much less important 
than the question whether it binds the family of the debtor; and 
the burden of an unpaid debt, especially an ancestor’s debt, is 
more religious than civil. It is a sin to deprive the ancestor of 
spiritual benefit by omitting to satisfy his debts. This, however, 
has a pretty close parallel in the testamentary jurisdiction of our 
own ecclesiastical courts, which professed to be founded on a like 
reason. ‘There is an elaborate and complicated scheme of inherit- 
ance, but the rights arising under it are quite different in their 
nature, at least under the more archaic system of the Mitakshara, 
from those of heirs and devisees under Roman or English law. 
Again, it is not strictly correct to speak of diversities of local law, 
for all Rindu law is personal, and a family migrating to another 

rovince carries its own law with it. Even single families may 
governed by peculiar usages as to descent or otherwise. 

The heading of “ Marriage and Sonship ” will be among the 
most interesting to students of early institutions. Mr, Mayne 
takes note of Mr. McLennan’s opinions, but thinks there is no real 
evidence of polyandry having at any time been an Aryan usage. 
The oldest Hindu law of which we know anything assumes that 
descent can be traced for many generations in the male line; and 
the facts or legends relied on by Mr. McLennan are in part ex- 
ceptional, in part capable of being accounted for in other ways. 
One important point in archaic society is that a son is highly 
prized, and is regarded as a valuable property for his father. Hence 
we find, besides the regular form of adoption which has continued 
to modern times, many other devices by which a son might be 
procured, who in many cases was not the father’s natural son at 
all, The Jevirate is to be explained, in Mr. Mayne’s view, as a 
relic, not of polyandry, but of a wider usage which was formerly 
common, or at all events recognized, in India, Polygamy, which 
in modern Hindu law is unlimited, seems to be an innovation; so 
is the prohibition of a woman’s second marriage. “ If it is asked,” 
says Nin. Mayne, “why the law varied in exactly the opposite 
direction in regard to second marriages of men, the only answer I 
can suggest is that men have always moulded the law of marri 
30 as to be most agreeable to themselves.” The general result 
of Mr. Mayne’s discussion is that monogamy was the Aryan ideal 
as far back as we can trace the existence of family relations, sub- 
ject in all probability to occasional imitation of other customs of 
non-Aryan tribes. But any one who proceeded from this to draw 
a fancy picture of primitive Aryan morality would find himself 
very much at fault, as abundantly appears from what is sanctioned 
by the Sanskrit law-books. 

In the case of adoption we find the curious fiction that the 
adopted son must be of such an age and caste that he might con- 
ceivably have been the real son of the adoptive father. It is 
perhaps not less rational in itself than the English fiction which 
imits the ratification of unauthorized acts to such acts as 


the principal could have authorized at the time. Mr. Mayne 


derives it from the Brahmanical theory that the main object 
of adoption is to keep up the family sacrifices, which now 
pervades the whole Hindu doctrine of adoption. Both here 
and in the general law of inheritance the influence of Brahman 
expounders has tended to absorb or supplant earlier custom. In 


, Bengal, and there alone, Brahmanism has been so completely 


triumphant as to work out a system in which the table of descent 
is framed in strict accordance with the varying degrees of 
spiritual efficacy ascribed to the offerings made by the surviving 
relations on behalf of the ancestor. In the rest of India it 
has been comparatively unsuccessful. It may well be doubted 
whether the religious motive has been the prevailing one even 
among the most orthodox Hindus in historical times; but when 
we remember the express testimony of Gaius to the anxiety felt by 
the ancients that an inheritance should not be left vacant, “ ut 
essent qui sacra facerent,” we must admit that the religious theory 
of succession was deeply rooted in early Aryan society. Mr. 
Mayne, so far agreeing with Mr. Spencer, connects this with 
ancestor-worship; the certain antiquity of Aryan ancestor-worship 
is indeed not his least cogent argument against Mr. McLennan’s 
theory of primitive polyandry. But this does not prevent the 
Brahmanical doctrine that the right to inherit follows the right to- 
offer funeral sacrifices from being an innovation on ancient practice 
or even an inversion of it. We should expect both the right of 
inheriting and the duty of making the offerings to go in the male- 
line, and this is what we find in the early Hindu books. It is 
found that when for any reason the estate goes out of the direct. 
line the sacrificial duty goes with it. And thus in early Roman 
law it appears from the e in Gaius that a mere casual 
occupier could effectually perform the rites, to which there seems. 
to be no Indian parallel. 

The discussion of the Hindu law of property is also of great 
interest. Mr. Mayne declines to derive the communal institutions 
of India from any theory of prehistoric social relations. He thinks 
the transition from an undefined tribal ownership of the district 
occupied by a tribe to an ownership defined as between families, 
and thence to the ownership of individuals, may be accounted for 
by the natural effects of population increasing beyond the point 
up to which land is to be had for the taking. The cause operating 
with different intensity at different times and places, we find the 
effects produced in different degrees. Thus in the Punjab there 
are three forms of village community ; one in which the common 
interest is divided into shares, but there are no several holdings ; 
another in which the holdings are several, but subject to redis- 
tribution ; and a third in which the individual member's interest 
is both several and fixed. And there are corresponding stages in 
the linge of a Hindu family with regard to its members. Indi- 
visible families are still found among the non-Aryan people of 
Southern India; but both the right of individuals to acquire 
separate property, and the possibility of dividing the family estate 
itself by partition, have long since been recognized in Hindu law. 
The Brahmanical authorities, indeed, encourage partition on the 
avowed ground that it multiplies ceremonies; the same influence 
has been in favour of increasing powers of alienation, on the 
ground, as Mr. Mayne suggests, that a wider field was thus opened 
for gifts to pious uses. It is therefore in Bengal, where Brahmanism 
has been strongest, that we find the archaic family system in 
the most unstable condition and the greatest freedom of alienation 
allowed. With regard to women’s powers and property, however, 
sacerdotal influence has throughout India worked for restriction ; 
though in some parts powerful families have retained their in- 
dependent customs, which may be taken as relics of pre-Brah- 
manical institutions. But this restriction has taken place for the 
exceptional reasons lately pointed out by Sir H. S. Maine. Under 
the Bengal system we find individual rights in a fair state of 
development. The co-parceners in a joint family have distinct 
shares which are capable of alienation, and are not thrown back 
into the mass of the family estate by the owner's death. 

Other important topics are handled by Mr. Mayne of which we 
have said nothing, such as the Hindu will, which he does not, 
like some modern writers, consider as a mere importation from 
English law. But we could not hope to do more than indicate 
the character and value of his book. We ought to add that it 
also possesses in a high degree the qualities which practising 
lawyers in India will expect of it. The matter is well arranged, 
the statement is clear, doubtful points are fully discussed, and 
difliculties are not evaded. It is the work of a lawyer who masters. 
his authorities, not of a compiler who is mastered by them. 


GOWAN ON CONSUMPTION.* 


CpREN as the curability of consumption, like that of 

cancer, has been proces in one quarter or another, the 
promise of cure is still regarded as a delusion by most medical 
men as well as by phthisical patients, The despondency thus 
engendered on both sides becomes about the surest means of 
bringing its own forebodings of ill to pass. It is not to be ex- 
pected that a physician who believes his patient to be beyond 
cure can do much to relieve him, especially if he allows himself 
to betray this belief, whether directly or by implication, as 
he is the more likely to do the more conscientious and candid he 


* Consumption: its Nature, Srapeees, Causes, Prevention, Curability, 
and Treatment. By Peter Gowan, M.D., C.M., B.Sc. (Edin), late Physician 
and Surgeon in Ordinary to His Majesty the King of Siam. London: 
J.and A. Churchill, 1878. 
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is by temperament. The patient, on the other hand, on hearing 
from his outspoken and sympathizing adviser that his symptoms 
are those of cauistaiaate hthisis, gives himself up to a despair 
against which the most skilful treatment will contend in vain. Not 
few medical practitioners will echo the words of the late eminent 
Dr. Felix von Niemeyer, that he had, during his early practice, lost 
many a patient from galloping consumption simply because he re- 
garded the case as hopeless from the first. Ina little volume just 
at forth by Dr. Peter Gowan, a graduate of the University of 
Fainburgh, who has since held the post of Physician and Surgeon 
in Ordinary at the Court of Siam, this problem, one of the most 
important within the whole pale of medical science, is brought 
before the attention of the profession and the public upon 
grounds which commend it to their most respectful atten- 
tion. It contains, as the writer urges, the earliest attempt at an 
ition in the English language of the theory of the causation 

and treatment of consumption put forth by Dr. Brehmer of Gér- 
bersdorf, as the subject of his inaugural thesis for his doctorate 
in medicine. Whilst addressing the profession Dr. Gowan is at 
the same time desirous of the attention of non-medical readers, 


and has consequently avoided as much as possible the use of tech- 


‘nical phraseology.: 

A great point —everything, in trath—is gained if the fact that 
consumption has been cured can be set beyond dispute. Now that any 
medical man, or at least any medical man who has attended the post- 
mortem room when a student, can doubt this fact, seems to Dr. 
Gowan simply inexplicable. In the bodies of patients who have died 
from diseases other than consumption, the lungs are often found to 
present unmistakable proofs of tubercular deposits or cavities having 
existed in them at some previous time, which have afterwards 


healed through shrinking and adhesion of their walls. No dictum, | 


he asserts, is more certainly true than that of Dr. Carswell, that 
pathological anatomy never perhaps afforded more conclusive proof 
of the curability of any disease than it has in the case of pulmonary 
phthisis :— 

The late Professor Bennett of Edinburgh made a series of post-mortem 
examinations in the year 1845, and found that in the lungs of not fewer 
than one-third of ail persons over forty years of age whose bodies he 
examined, there were unquestionable proofs of consumption having pre- 
viously existed and of having been arrested or cured, In some of those 
cases there were shrinking an 
making sections of such parts, scars were brought into view, which showed 
that portions of the lung had been destroyed and that the cavities thus 
formed had healed by contraction and adhesion of their walls. In other 
cases the disease had been arrested in the first stage, the products of inflam- 
mation having shrunk and undergone chalky degeneration, the mass of 
morbid products being shut off trom the healthy lung substance by a 
capsule of fibrous tissue formed round it. 

The post-mortem examinations of the bodies of persons who had died at a 
more advanced period of life (from sixty upwards) made by Drs. Rogée and 
Boudet at the Sualpetritre and Bicétre Hospitals, showed that of such 
persons from one-half to four-fifths had at some period of their lives suffered 
from consumption, perfect recovery from which had taken place either with 
or without medical aid—perhaps, indeed, in spite of it. 

In the year 1849 Dr. Walshe published the results of his experience in 
the Brompton Hospital for Consumption, which were to the effect— 

(1.) That in about 44 per cent. of all cases admitted, all the gencral 
symptoms and physical signs were removed. 

(2.) That in about 8 per cent. the general sympioms disappeared, 
but some abnormal sounds could still be heard on listening 
to the chest. 

(3-) That more than half of the cases of phthisis undergo improve- 
ment which is more or less permanent. 

By care and skill the physician can give as much aid to nature, the 
great healer, in her efforts to etfect the healing of an ulcerated 
ung as the surgeon can to the natural process of the healing of 
an ulcer on any outer part of the body. Not that it is pretended 
that every case of consumption can be cured, or eyen that in any 
case the lung can be restored to precisely the same condition that 
it was in before the invasion of the disease. The scars, or traces 
of ulceration, will remain, as they did in the case of the bodies re- 
ferred to above. But the progress of ulceration may be checked, 
and the substance of the lung-tissue resume its normal functions. 
Physicians who maintain the curability of phthisis do so, as 
Dr. Gowan is careful to explain, “only in the same’ sense 
in which they assert the curability of ulcerations, whether 
external or internal, of measles, scarlatina, typhus, or typhoid 
fevers, deaths from which are taking place every day in the year.’ 
In every one of the three stages of consumption, a cure in the sense 
of complete arrestation of the morbid process and healing of 
the ulceration may often be effected, although it need scarcely be 
said that the earlier the stage of the disease in which treatment is 
un the more likely is the skill of the physician to be of use. 

It is to the proper treatment to be adopted for the arrestation, 
and still more for the prevention of phthisis, as the practical 
abject of his work, that the author applies himself, after laying 


down in the opening portion of his work the nature and diagnosis | 


of the disease, its symptoms and processes of development, and 
its causes, internal and external to the organism. 

Dr. Gowan is careful to distinguish the two constitutional types 
which peculiarly predispose to consumption—the simple consump- 
tive, or gary and the scrofulous type—which are held by 
many medical authorities to be incapable of distinction from each 


other, consumption being regarded by them as in all cases unly a | 


manifestation of scrofula. ‘The scrofulous constitution is in like 
manner not to be confounded with actual scrofula, any more than 
the phthisical habit is to be held to be the same as acute phthisis, 
though the one may readily develop into the other. The general 
aspect of a person of scrofulous habit is to be distinguished, 1, by 
great proneness to putrefaction of the secretions; 2, bya dispcsition 


puckering of the lung substance; and, on | 


to the development of low types of tissue; 3, by sluggishness of 
the absorbents, and inability to carry off the products of inflamma- 
tion. Acute miliary tuberculosis being readily produced by the 
absorption of minute particles of the cheesy matter so frequently 
present in glands affected by scrofulous inflammation, the depressed 
state of nutrition renders difficult the healing of ulcerated lunc- 
tissue, and tle absorption of the inflammatory products in the lune, 
Thus the scrofulous habit, whether inherited or acquired, peculiarly 
ae gen to consumption. The characteristics of the phthisical 
abit, such as the long neck, flat and shallow chest, and wide 
hollow spaces between the ribs, have been shown by Rokitansky to 
be associated with striking internal deviations from normal struc- 
ture —namely, with small, weak heart and main blood-vessels, and 
bulky but flabby lungs. Dr: Brehmer’s investigations went to 
explain the frequency with which phthisis is developed in persons 
presenting these anatomical peculiarities. It being admitted on all 
sides that the blood is the fluid by which nourishment is supplied to 
all parts of the body, and that a heart with small chambers and 
weak muscular walls must propel less bloud at each contraction, 
| as well as with less force, than an organ with large chambers 
and thick strong walls, the body of a person who has a small 
| weak heart must needs be less well nourished than one whose 
heart is of the average size and strength. And the lungs will be 
the first organ to suffer from the inadequate supply of nourish- 
ment ; being, as they are in persons of phthisical habit, larger in 
— to the other organs of the body. Not that it is held 
y Dr. Brehmer that the only cause of plithisis is this smallness of 
the heart and main blood-vessels in proportion to the lungs. The 
phthisical habit is, he admits, only to be seen in nine or ten 
per cent. of consumptive patients; and whatever causes long- 
continued or permanent retardation of nutrition tends to induce 
' chronic pulmonary consumption, which is essentially but the ex- 
pression of retarded nourishment of the whole body. Now con- 
_ sumption rarely, if ever, attacks persons suffering from enlarged 
heart, or from diseases or malformations of the blood-vessels which 
tend to increase the size and force of the heart, and consequently 
to a more rapid circulation of the blood and accelerated nutrition. 
It is observed that goitre and abdominal tumours are in like 
manner incompatible with consumption, the enlarged gland 
which constitutes goitre pressing on the windpipe and reducing 
the calibre of the tube, compelling the patient to take more pro- 
found inspirations of air. In like manner the abdominal tumours, by 
pressing the midriff upwards, squeeze the lungs into a smaller space, 
thus necessitating increased rapidity of respiration and circulation. 
Among the Slavonian recruits of Zollkjew, in Galicia, where 
scrofula was largely induced by poor vegetab'e diet, foul dwell- 
ings, and habitual dirt, it was found by Dr. Ferdinand Weber that 
pulmonary consumption was extremely rare. By virtue of the 
large quantities of inferior food they consumed, the abdomen 
reached such an enormous size that the lungs were compressed 
into a comparatively small — and made less liable to suffer 
from inadequate nutrition, Inlargement of the spleen was found 
by Professor Virchow to explain the immunity fom phthisis of 
the sufferers from famine typhus in Upper Silesia, an accelerating 
influence being thereby produced upon the circulation of the blood 
within the lungs. The old standing belief that intermittent 
fever or ague corferred immunity from consumption is to be ex- 
plained by the enlargement of the spleen which follows upon obsti- 
| nate ague. In pregnant women consumptive disease is known to 
_be checked by the accelerated action of the lungs effected by 
the hindrance to expansion in their lower parts. ‘fhe reason 
why the left lung is generally the first to be attacked in 
persons predisposed to pulmonary disease is that the left branch of 
the pulmonary artery is generally smaller than the right; and 
that the summits of the organs should be first affected naturally 
follows from the blood flowing with less ease upwards than down- 
wards or sideways, the upper portions of the lungs being less 
called into play in ordinary respirations, and exercising less attrac- 
| tion upon the blood. There is, moreover, greater resistance to the 
, expansion of the basis of the lungs on the right than on the left 
side, which is due to the right half of the midriff being attached 
higher up on the left side and having the liver situated imme- 
| diately below it, circulation being accelerated in the region of the 
right lung by the intermittent resistance to expansion, diminishing 
| from below upwards. Almost every fact that is known about 
penne is explained, our author maintains, by Dr. Brehmer’s 
| theory. 
| The treatment of consumption, for which want of space compels — 
us to refer the reader to Dr. Gowan’s own exposition of his views, 
is based upon the F jpn nay principles which we have thus 
| briefly analysed. The common source of all nourishment for all 
| “~ of the body being the blood, it is to the purification and 
ealthier circulation of the blood that the resources of the heal- 
ing art should be primarily addressed. The feverish temperature 
has to be brought down, and with it any active infammation 
going on in the lung, the drain upon the constitution being thus 
stopped. Digestion has to be improved, and the nourishment of 
the body promoted, not only by means of the lightest and most 
easily assimilated food, and by specific medicines, such as 
quinine, foxglove, and ipecacuanha with cod-liver oil, but by 
reviving the old process of inunction with animal fats, after 
thoroughly rubbing and purifying the skin—the unpleasantness of 
lard and suet being counteracted by agreeable perfumes—whereby 
| not only is any roughness or feverish dryness of the surface 
removed, but a large amount of valuable nourishment is got into the 
_ body without calling for exertion on -he part of the digestive organs. 
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Expectoration and reabsorption of the exudation that has been 
ured into the air-cells and infiltrated into the lung-tissue, is next 
to be accomplished. With the view of arresting the putrefaction 
oing on in the phthisical lung, antiseptics may be inhaled with 
valuable effect, even in the stage of excavation; and counter irri- 
tants, such as croton-vil, fly-blisters, or diluted nitro-muriatic 
acid applied over the affected part of the lung. 

Judicious exercise, and above all, air free from all contamina- 
tion, especially from the lung excreta either of the patient or 
others, are of primary necessity. Mountain air is of such known 
yalue that a has been found for what is called the elevation- 
cure among the modern specifics for consumption. The virtue of 
this remedy is largely due, according to Brehmer's theory—besides 
the greater freedom from malaria, dust, and smoke, and the 
richness in ozone—to the effect of diminished atmospheric pressure 
in causing @ physiological increase in the frequency of the pulse, and 
therefore accelerated nutrition of the lungs and body generally, The 
introduction of phosphorus into the system, whether by way of 
medicine or as an element of diet, chiefly through its abundance in 
most sea fishes, forms a valuable accession to modern treatment. 
The iodine in sea-air forms another important adjunct to cure, and 
to this element, freely inhaled and absorbed in fish as their habitual 
diet, may be traced the comparative immunity from consumption 
observed among fishermen and their families. Among the Faroese 
and Icelanders, with all their dirt and il! ventilation, the absence 
of scurvy and phthisis may be traced to life in the open air and 
the use of fish for food. Dr. Gowan may perhaps place undue 
reliance upon the prompt and easy arrestation of spitting blood in all 
ccses by means of ergotine in glycerine and water, swallowed in 
small doses, or injected under the skin; but in bringing to bear 
upon consumption the combined resources of ym pe study 
and enlightened therapeutics he is upon the right track, and his 
short work contains suggestions which may be pondered with profit 
and with hopefulness both by the medical profession and by the 
public, 


VILLARI ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS IN ITALY.* 


ig interest taken by Englishmen and by foreigners gener- 

ally in Italy was chietly confined till of late years to 
matters of art and literature. Even now, for one member 
of the winter colony of English at Rome or Florence who 
knows apything about the political or social problems of 
the present, there are a dozen who will tell you all about 
Botticelli and Petrarch. Many persons are attracted to those 
places by the easy life which can be led there; a few by the 
interests offered to a cultivated dilettantism ; a few more go there for 
purposes of serious literary or artistic study ; hardly any with the 
aim of finding out what the Italian people of to-day are busy with. 
The society which our countrymen care to seek out in those 
cities is chiefly of the cosmopolitan sort which can be found in 
most European capitals, and which one may know from beginning 
to end and all the while be nearly as ignorant of the real life of 
the country as if one had never set footin it. The case is not much 
better with most of those who affect Italian society. The obliging 
little Conttand Marchesi whoabound in many Anglo-Italian drawing- 
rooms do not stand for the Italian people, though English matrons 
and maidens are pleased to believe the contrary. They represent 
one small side of it only, and their tone is a kind of feeble echo 
of what one reads about as the tone of the eighteenth century in 
Italy. However, whether we choose to observe the fact or not, social 
and political problems full of interest and importance are being 
now worked out in Italy. How the South can be civilized ; how 
the Sicilian and the Piedmontese can be blended into one nation; 
how the people can be brought to take a serious interest in public 
life ; how the agricultural population can be put into a position 
in which they can live like human beings—are questions, it might 
seem, of not less importance than the question how soon or how late 
Italy gets Trieste and the Trentino, or whether she ever gets them 
at all, or than what sort of compromise the Quirinal and the 
Vatican may contrive to make with one another. 

The “ Lettere Meridionali” of Professor Villari, which form the 
first part of the volume before us, appeared in the Opintone in the 
early part of the year 1876. ey treat of the Neapolitan 
“Camorra” ; of the Sicilian “ Mafia” ; of brigandage in Naples and 
Sicily; and, finally, of the remedies which these plagues call for. 
The character of the evil cannot be understood without a glance at 
the peculiar social conditions of the Southern provinces of the 
kingdom. These conditions have been of late years pretty fully ex- 
—a discussed, particularly by Professor Villari, by Professor 

ommasi-Crudeli in his little work La Sictlia nel 1871, and very 
thoroughly by Signori Franchetti and Sonnino in their admirable 
book "La Sicilia nel 1876. To take the Neapolitan provinces first. 
You there find a people almost wholly without instruction, the 
mass of them only just able to keep body and soul together, 
accustomed for centuries to regard their rulers and the whole 
administrative machinery of government—what there was of it— 
as their natural enemies, hot-blooded, careless of human life, and 
with almost nothing within their reach to make life worth caring 


for. The upper classes were either personally interested in the | 
oppression and ae of the people—and in the rural districts of | 


Sicily and Naples they still, according to the trustworthy writers 


* Le Lettere Meridionali, ed altri scritti sulla questione sociale wn Italia 
di Pasquale Villari. Firenze: Successori Le Mounier. 1878. 


above quoted, are so—or lived, and still to a large extent live, in 
perfect indifference to anything but their own amusements, The 
mode of land tenure, even when disguised under the name of the 
metayer-system, which in Tuscany produces such good results, was 
and is so worked that the agricultural labourers and small tenants 
can do no more than keep themselves alive, and live in a state of 
slavery to their employers or to others from whom they are forced 
to borrow money to buy grain, implements, and so forth. When 
some acts of unexpected kindness were done to a number of 
Calabrian nts, they answered, “ We thought that there was 
no mercy for us till we got to the next world.” The oye mines, 
the working of which is one of the chief industries of Sicily, give 
employment to a labouring population whose state is almost too 
shocking to be deseribed. A mere summary can give the reader 
no conception of what all this means. It must be read fully and 
in all detail to be understood. Professor Villari took the trouble 
to visit the worst quarters of London, and he declares that the 
state of Naples is “infinitely and beyond all comparison” more 
wretched. He further declares, and in this he is borne out by 
Signor Franchetti, that the condition of the people is worse now 
than it was under the Bourbons. The horrors of the dens in 
which the poor are crowded together all description. One 
sketch, and not the worst, must suffice by way of example.— 

A poor widow, little more than thirty years old, who showed traces of 
former beauty, had five children—a lad of twelve years and four little ones, 
the youngest hardly three years old, all pretty. They had been once well- 
to-do, for they were the children of a workman in good employment, who 
died through lifting a weight too heavy for his strength. The woman, 
who had been a spagara in her younger days, had now returned to her 
old pursuit, by which she gained ten soldi a day, except when the cold was 
so great that she could not move her frozen hands. The children turn the 
wheels for the other women, and earn each a soldo, with which they buy 
dried chestnuts, and so keep themselves till the evening, when, with the 
mother’s ten so/di, they are all able to eat something more. They sleep in 
a corner of the vault on a heap of dried leaves, without any counterpane or 
cloth to cover them. At night they all lie huddled up one on the top of 
the other, shivering with cold. They have no light. The woman showed 
me the rags that protected them, gnawed through in many places by the 
rats and mice which ran over them during the night. And then the 
children are terrified, and begin to weep and cry. And the mother 
knocks with a stone against the wall to frighten away the animals which 
she cannot see. She seems to be a good and honest woman, for the thought 
that troubles her most is what is to become of thechildren. She is afraid 
that the eldest, who is twelve years old, and an active boy, may soon be 
turning out badly. 

In concluding his description of the social state of Naples, 
Professor Villari, himself a Neapolitan by birth, writes as 
follows :— 

And now I see that, when I come back to Naples, the world is changed 
for me and for nry friends. Speech is free, the press is free, many paths now 
lie open before me. ‘The difierence is like that between night and day ; to 
return tomy past would seem to melike going down into the grave. But when 
I leave the main thoroughfares and go into the lower quarters of the city, I 
find them as the Bourbons lett them. They remain always the same, with 
the same wretched population, if anything more down-trodden and more 
famishedthanever. All the difference, if there be any, is that the outer 
walls have been whitewashed. And then I am tempted to ask myself, 
* bt then, the freedom that you sought a freedom for your use and profit 
only ?” 

A soil like this is prepared to grow all sorts of ugl 
The “Camorra,” which flourishes in Naples, and the “ 
Sicily, are associations which one cannot imagine existing in 
Piedmont or Tuscany. Perhaps the word “associations” may be, 
especially as applied to the ‘ Matia,” misleading through its 
detiniteness. It might imply that more organization exists than 
appears to be the case. It seems rather that the general under- 
standing prevailing among the people that either private or 
common ends may reasonably be attained by illegal means, by 
threats, by levying blackmail, or by murder, makes any 
elaborate organization superfuous. In Sicily it is more 
correct, we read, to say of a man that he is “ mafioso” 
than that he belongs to the Mafia. The general objects 
of the Camorra and the Mafia, and the popular feelings and 
ideas on which they rest, are much the same. Neither of them is 
by any means confined to the peer. In Sicily we read that there 
is not a landed proprietor in the western half of the island who is 
not in active or passive connexion with the Mafia or the brigands. 
They seem to be everywhere, and to have their hands in every- 
thing. Prices, for instance, are in many cases fixed, or auctions 
decided, by these gentry, and the man who after fair warning asks 
or bids too high a figure runs the risk of having a bullet through 
his head before the week is out. It is only natural that in coun- 
tries where law and justice have been long in flat contradiction to 
one another, the law-abiding spirit should be unknown, The only 
force that can make itself respected is the will of the strongest, and 
hitherto the new national Government has not succeeded in con- 
vincing the people of the South that it is the ky bn And, 
worse than this, the moral ideas of the people have been turned 
upside down by the old system in which it was brought up, It is 
not only the fear of the Mafia or Camorra, but also a perverted 
sentiment of honour, which in many cases hinders the Neapolitan 
and Sicilian from taking part with the law against the law-breaker. 
Many South Italians would probably, apart from all personal con- 
sequences, feel a delicacy of conscience about giving evidence in a 
court of justice against a criminal whom they had seen commit a 
flagrant offence in broad daylight on the open street. And even 
when they are not sorry that the law should take its course, they 
seldom care enough about the matter to give the law any active 
support. The state of things which prevailed some time ago in 
parts of Ireland gives only a feeble picture of what now actually 
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exists in the Neapolitan and Sicilian provinces. Brigandage, bad as 
it is, is the least serious of the matter, and in Naples has 
already been dealt with pretty successfully. The hopeless thing is the 
state of public feeling which suffers people systematically to gain 
their ends by intimidation, and, in case of need, by violence, and 
which looks with surprise, and even with a kind of moral reproba- 
tion, at the interference of the law to stop them. To any one 
accustomed to the life of a civilized country there is something 
Indicrous in all this, grave as it is in many aspects. To the Sici- 
lian it seems a matter of course. The assurances given to travellers 
in Sicily that things are going on well enough in the island, and 
that all the talk about the brigands and the Mafia is a fiction of 
the North Italian press, are probably often sincerely meant. But 
this is exactly the worst part of the whole business. Till the 
character of the Southern yey has been changed, the position 
of Italy will be insecure ; and to do this will require many years’ 
time, and a much more serious interest in the question than the 
mass of Italians have hitherto taken in it. 

Signor Villari, as well as other Italians who have written on 
this subject, appears to us to be thoroughly right in insisting on it 
as one of urgent and vital necessity. The working classes in Naples 
and Sicily are living in a state of abject misery, which no human 
oe who sees any way, lawful or unlawful, out of it will perma- 
nently put up with. Even in Lombardy, one of the wealthiest 
and most enlightened provinces of Italy, the condition of the agri- 

m 1766to01789 theaverage of paupers was 2,000, thenumber of those 
inscribed for relief in 1871 a. nt thirty-six thousand—that is 
to say, between a third and a fourth of the whole population. It 
is all very well to say that the progress of education and enlighten- 
ment will gradually set things to rights. As human nature is 
constituted, the first result of a little education and enlighten- 
ment will be that the nt will ask himself whom he has to 
thank for his misery, It is all very well to say that the political 
sense which is inborn in the Italian will keep the people, when 
they become conscious of their own wretchedness, from going to 
extremes, But unfortunately the provinces which are most 
wretched have least of this political sense, and if they had more 
of it, they might possibly use it in ways which those who preach 

ience from an arm-chair may not approve of. ‘ The question,” 
writes Professor Villari, “is now receiving the serious attention 
of many persons, some of them moved by a feeling of philan- 
Shoopy and humanity, and some by the conviction that under a 
free Government the old state of things cannot continue to last, 
and that it is wise to prepare for a gradual transformation rather 
than to await the time when a sudden convulsion will expiate in 
one day the sins of ages.” It is satisfactory to hear that the 
pyrene has been more widely taken up of late; for it is one of 

e Complaints of Professor Villari elsewhere in his book that the 
well-to-do classes in Italy have been indifferent to the condition 
of the people. The same complaint is echoed by other writers, 
and if more interest is taken in social questions now than 
formerly, it is largely owing to the patriotic exertions of a few 
men who for years have been like voices crying in the wilderness. 
It is melancholy to turn from a book like this to the reports of the 
debates in the Italian Chamber, and to see how little of this 
increased interest in what are really the vital questions for Italy 
has extended to those who govern the country. One of the chief 
difficulties which a foreigner meets with in trying to under- 
stand Italian politics is that he cannot at first make out 
what it is that parties are divided about. He is always making 
the mistake of fancying that some serious question is at issue, 
when all the while it is nothing more than a matter of personal or 
provincial rivalry. This is for the present the general character 
of the political life of Italy. On the other hand it must be 
remembered that there is still a considerable number of men, im- 
portant by their weight if not by their numbers, who in Parlia- 
ment and in literature have been, and are, doing their utmost to 
make the true interests of the people underst A reckless or 
adventurous foreign policy would, as things now stand, be for 
Italy the worst of crimes and of follies. The evils under which 
the country now suffers are removable by human effort, just as 
they have come about by human neglect. The reforms which 
Signor Villari and others call for—reforms in the tenure of land, 
in communal and provincial administration, in education, in matters 
ofcriminal law and police—are practical enough. They have been 
tried in other countries and in other parts of Italy, and, where 
tried, they have succeeded. The difficulty lies much more in 
rousing the mw and middle classes out of their indifference, in 
making them feel that they are face to face with a great peril, and 
that every year which they waste in indolent neglect will make 
the peril U spewon No graver responsibility can be imagined than 
that which now rests upon the governing classes in Italy. 

A few only of the leading thoughts in Professor Villari’s excellent 
book have been here pointed out. It deserves to be read carefully by 
any one interested in the present state of Italy. Englishmen, like 
many Italians, have been too ready to fancy that, when once Italy 
was united, everything else would come right of itself. There 
still remains an immense work of social reconstruction to be done, 
which has an interest of its own as great as that which attaches 
to the most brilliant achievements of the struggle for independence. 
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LAND AHEAD.* 


Ph is hard to sympathize with the sorrows of people who, with a 
little common sense, might have been perfectly happy, when 
they choose to make themselves and every one else miserable by 
their folly. Young gentlemen who fall in love with young ladies 
and, instead of coming manfully to the point and saying what 
they mean, content themselves with sighs and looks and tender 
squeezings of hands and waists, with familiar terms of endearment 
and love-making generally of an indirect kind, can scarcely be sur- 
prised if thelr dhedawy confessions are not counted on as solid 
promises, and if misunderstandings arise which, though a single 
candid word could clear them away, are suffered to grow until they 
become insurmountable barriers. Nor can we feel much interest in 
people who put on different characters, as actors put on different 
dresses ; appearing now as honourable and now as dishonourable, 
now as timid and now as bold, sometimes tender and devoted, and 
then again, with a whisk of the thaumatrope, malignant and re- 
vengeful. Yet this is what we find in Land Ahead, where we 
should say the principal points to be noted are the wonderful want 
of rationality in the chief personages of the story and the chame- 
leon-like quality of their characters. 

Take Dudley Vane as perhaps the most striking instance of this 
queer mutability of nature, while Valentin yon Broderode embodies 
the want of common-sense and silly reticence which runs through 
the story. Dudley Vane is introduced to us as a weak and deli- 
cate, “ tall, handsonfe, pale, and solemn-looking young man,” who, 
in spite of “a dim, practical, commonplace range of intellect,” 
is surely more poetic and thoughtful than most boys, For it is not 
characteristic of that rough imp, the ordinary boy, that he should 
trouble his head o’ nights in wondering how his soul “could ever 
wing its way above this world and gain entrance into 
another.” He could not have been very practical if he was accus- 
tomed to lie awake “ picturing to himself the poor houseless souls 
winging their way through the driving rain and angry elements, 
and knocking in vain at heaven's portal.” Nor was he very 
commonplace if, “when he saw a star glimmering through the 
dark clouds he took heart again, and thought God was looking on; 
and then, when he fancied once more the fluttering, anxious, 
suffering spirits, God seemed very near to him, and heaven and a 
soul possibilities.” Yet this _ grows intoa married man in 
the course of a year or so, and then learns to speak roughly, and 
call children “ confounded”; to go into ecstasies over sporti: 
prints ; to call his wife—a superior person too— old gal”; an 
when he has a grave proposition to make to his mother to propose 
to do it “ in a jokey way”; and, finally, to kill a big old dog be- 
cause he was jealous of it, and to “ laugh brutally ” when he does 
so. There is no apparent coherence in such a character as 
this, because there is no progressive development and no valid 
reason why these sudden changes should come about. The 
whole thing is a muddle, like a landscape where one half 
of the foliage is painted in spring green and the other half in 
autumn reds. Margaret Hoiiiman, too, his wife, who loves 
Valentin von Broderode, and who is a very supewior person indeed, 
begins and ends on different lines. At first she is a timid, retiring, 
enthusiastic German girl, who talks transcendentalism and lives in 
dreams ; then she becomes more or less of a coquette, being also a 
little fool; passes through the stage of an actress; and ly 
develops into an Auntie Margot, whose “ Sturm und Drang” period 
of love-complications has passed, while a calm haven of rest 
has taken the place of the former tempestuous sea. But why 
she goes through these successive psychological transformations 
remains as much a mystery as why Dudley Vane goes through his. 

But perhaps Valentin von Broderode is the most puzzling as well 
as the most provoking of the group. He comes before us first as a. man 
of a singularly prompt, determined, high-spirited nature—a man 
who does not hesitate to interfere with a group of rowdy students, 
to save a drowning man at the risk of his own life, and to tell his 
pretty cousin, the widow Senden, when she makes love to him and 
wants him to marry her, that he “ scorned her” for her marriage 
with the old banker; that she was “ so changed, so altered, so 
faded”; had “ lost caste”; was his “ star no more”; “ noble, 

1, bright no more” ; and that as he could not bear the change 
which her worldly wisdom had wrought in her, he had left 
Sonnenfels abruptly a year or so ago, when he was on a visit to her 
there during the life of her old husband. For a man who could 
act so courageously and speak so plainly, his after conduct is 
inexplicable. Rejecting Lotta when she offers him her hand and 
her fortune, and the passion which she says has never wavered for 
him, though it might be a little rubbed and rasped, he falls in love 
with Margaret Hotiman, as she with him. They take no trouble 
to con from each other the mutual passion which animates 
them; and in a very short time Valentin calls her Margaret, then 
Queen Daisy, and then Margot. He also tells her that he was 
once in love with Lotta, who jilted him for a rich old banker, and 
who now wants to marry him. This was scarcely the action of an 
honourable gentleman, according to our English strait-laced no- 
tions ; but the author has evidently been in Germany, and may 
know manners and morals out there better than we pretend to do. 
Still this scene which we extract does really read rather oddly :— 

“ What do you think of Lotta, Queen Daisy ? 

That was his own very foolish name for her when they were alone; for 

* Tand Ahead. A Novel. By Courteney Grant, Author of “ Little 
Lady Lorraine,” “Our Next Neighbour,” &c. 3 vols. London: Chap- 
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did not Marguerite mean daisy, and, if so, was not Margaret the queen o% | 
daisies ? 

Margaret looked up at him, mildly astonished. Was not Frau Senden 
his own cousin, and was she not therefore perfect in his eyes ? 

“ She—she is very handsome,” said she at last. 

“I did not mean so,” answered the young man, and turning himself, he 
looked full into Margaret’s face. “ You knew that.” 

“ She—she is very fond of you.” 

“Yes.” 

There was a long pause. 

“T am not so fond of her.” 

A quick look into each other’s eyes, then a blush, and a quick merry 
laugh such as people give when they have gained a confidence for which 
they dared not ask, but which they half suspected before. And suddenly, 
her heart at rest, and basking in the joy-smile to the full as radiantly as 
the river below basked in the sun’s golden shower of light, Margaret, proud 
in her unconscious self-reliance, suddenly became coquette. 

“ That is so like a man ; he has no gratitude.” 

“Gratitude! why should one be grateful for what one does not want?” 

“Not having, he wants; having, he wearies ; forgotten, he remembers ; 
remembered, he forgets.” 

“ Where did you learn that, Queen Daisy ? ” 

“ J—I think,” with an arch smile, “I must have read it in a book some- 
where.” 

“When did I weary ? when did I forget ?” he asked anxiously. 

“ So like a child,” she went on, as though musing to herself, “ struggling 
for the fruit far beyond his reach, and child-like too, throwing it away or 
trampling it underfoot when plucked, for the sake of another rosy apple 
perhaps hanging on the bough above it.” 

“‘ Are daisies far beyond my reach ?” asked he, in a low voice. 

“No,” said she, hastily ; “far, far below you; you would trample them 
underfoot if you saw them clearly enough.” 

He laughed aloud for very mirth at her folly. 

“ But Lotta jars upon me,” said he, presently. 

“Tell me about her,” said Margaret; not that she was afraid, or cared, 
but she thought that Valentin wanted to talk about his cousin. 

So he told her the whoie story ; how they were children together, how 
they hed grown into lovers, but how, when he was away, Lotta had 
married old Senden for his money. 

“Yor I was poor, you know. And then she sent for me to Sonnenfels at 
last,” he went on. “I came full of curiosity, somewhat flattered perhaps, 
and anxious to see the man and the wealth and the property that had all 
seemed so much fairer to Lotta than my love. I came for a week, and I 
stayed one day. Old Senden was dreadful.” 

“TI know,” said Margaret, slowly nodding her head. “He was. We 
used to see him in the town.” 

“ And Lotta was so changed; she seemed to have lost caste; to be— 
anyhow she is nothing to me now.’ 

* And she? ” 

“Yes; she wants me to marry her.” 


After this extraordinary confession it might be thought that 
Margaret would have some kind of confidence in the man whom 
we are told she worships; but though she tells Dudley Vane of 
her enthusiastic admiration—calling him “the sun in heaven,” 
“the star that is such an infinitude above one”—yet when the 
latter informs her that Valentin “is to marry his cousin Lotta 
Senden,” she believes him and acts on her belief. “ Dudley was a 
brute to say it so,” says the author in a paragraph by itself; but 
if he was a brute, Margaret and Valentin were lunatics, so that 
the badgered reader has not much choice among them. As a 
token that she will appeal to him if she should want a friend, 
Margaret after this blow accepts and wears a ring given her by 
Dudley—“a serpent twisted round in a coil with diamond eyes 
that sparkled in the moonlight”—and Valentin, who sees it on 
her finger, contents himself with flinging it away, but makes no 
declaration of his love. One honest word would have blown the 
whole cloud to the winds, and have cleared up the mistake; but 
no one had the courage or the common sense to speak, and the 
melodrama of jealousies and scowlings, heartbreakings, and wan 
smiles goes on to the end. It is odd that both Lotta Senden and 
Margaret Hoffman should have confessed their love for 
Valentin to Dudley Vane; the young fellow whose life he had 
saved, at the risk of his own, and who has repaid him by the 
blackest ingratitude, by personal hatred, and by the last crowning 
act of treachery in trying to steal his love from him. 

Part of the plot turns on the stale device of a will concealed in 
asecret drawer. Old Sir Gilbert Vane directs that, if his nephew 
Dudley marries the German girl (Margaret Hoffman) of whom 
he has heard, he is to be disinherited. An old friend, one Mr. 
Mortimer, and the man-servant Douglas witness this will, and 
after its execution Sir Gilbert totters up from bed when he is 
alone, and conceals it in a secret drawer in an old cabinet. After- 
wards relenting, he writes so far as “Ido not wish Dudley dis- 
inhe—” when he dies. By a not very likely chance the old 
cabinet containing the secret drawer and the will falls into the 
possession of Valentin von Broderode, who finds it, and holds it 
as a rod in pickle—and pretty strong pickle too—over the head of 
his faithless Queen Daisy, now Lady Vane. When, nearly mad, 
she complains to him of the dastardly murder of her big dog Fritz, 
and says that she hates her husband and their place Froghambury, 
“ jll-repressed excitement almost mastered” Valentin, who has the 
will in his pocket : 

“ You are punished, Margot,” said he, at last. 

She was astonished. Did he see itso? Had she really ever caused him 
pain ? had he ever felt anything, ~ disappointment in any human being 
as she bad felt ? had he too felt shipwreck ? had he too felt alone? Ux- 
consciously, in her impotent regret, she drew nearer to him. 

* And now you hate him ? ” asked he. 

She nodded her head slowly. 

And he hates me.” 

“Shall I help you to vengeance ?” 


She stared. What did he mean ? 
“ You don’t care about Froghambury, or for money, or for position do 
sou?” 


He stood looking down into her puzzled face. 


“ hate Froghambury.” 

“ Would you like to be poor, so long as you had sympathy and happiness 
and kindness instead i 

“Sympathy and happiness and kindness,” stammered she, catching at 


the words. 

“ Nay, Margaret, I will tell you,” said he, suddenly changing his tone, 
“You are quite poor; you have nothing. Froghambury is not yours, 
Nothing is yours. It is all wrong. Look at this.” 

He took the will—crumpled and creased, even blood-stained now—from 
his pocket, and put it into her hand. 

Things come right in the end, of course—the reluctant heir, one 
Bunbury, giving up possession again on the production of those 
magic words, “ I do not wish Dudley disinhe—.” 

Another funny scene is where Fritz, the dog in question, is swim- 
minginthe Serpentine,and Margaret quotes almost all Hood’s Bridge 
of Sighs to Dudley, who comes upon them suddenly, and whom 
she is not glad to see, In the midst of a great deal that is artificial 
and silly this strikes us as supremely absurd, Also the first intro- 
duction of Mr. Mortimer is as unlike life as if the author had de- 
scribed him with four hands instead of two; and if we might ven- 
ture to suggest that “ neither Valentin or Dudley,” “ who shall 
we have,” and “ who shall we not have,” are sentences which will 
not bear examination, we shall have so far discharged our con- 
science. We feel some little diffidence in pressing these humble 
rules of elementary grammar on a writer who quotes Latin, French, 
and German indifferently, though in the latter she does forget her 
points, and writes Fraulein and gnadigste; a writer, too, who 
makes for herself a vocabulary that includes such an expression as 
a “ twinge of flattery,” and with whom mountains “glower” on a 
river “as though they were jealous sentinels of such beauty,” 
while “ the bright water, now sometimes lost in their dark shadow 
and now emerging into a dazzlingly brilliant silver light, seemed 
to be coquetting, archly smiling, with its guardians.” The hi 
—which, we suppose, are not the mountains that glower—are 
more humane, for they “seemed sometimes won over, as though 
bending their heads in the moonlight to listen to its voice,” though 
ill-humour grows upon them in another moment, for they are de- 
scribed as “ suddenly retreating into the black gloom of shadow 
and shutting their souls to the siren’s song.” At another time the 
“waving tree-tops seemed to touch the steel-blue of the sky, 
stooping now and again as though to waft a blessing on him ”— 
Valentin—“ or as though to speed him a kiss by the passing 
zephyr.” But the old Castle of Sonnenfels is more discreet; “ like 
a hoary sentinel, seamed and scarred with centuries of histories,” 
it, we are happy to say, does not send kisses by passing zephyrs 
to handsome young men. On the contrary, it “ looks down with 
something of scorn on the idle youth.” All this may be wonder- 
fully fine, and certainly it shows more than ordinary activity of 
fancy ; but nevertheless we, as “the jealous sentinels of” good 
English and common sense, feel bound to pronounce this book one 
of that large class of Books of Nonsense which others beside Mr. 
Lear write, 


MINOR NOTICES. 


\ R. VAUGHAN informs us in the preface to his contribution 
LVI to the vast heap of printed matter for which Shakspeare’s 
name is constantly made a peg that “ the new readings * offered in 
this volume consist mainly of such as seemed absolutely and un- 
doubtedly entitled to take the place of those which old copies or 
traditional usage have made part of Shakspeare’s text.” Those, 
that is, which seemed to Mr. Vaughan so entitled, for we cannot 
believe that even the New Shakspeare Society is likely to approve 
of the snipping and patching which Mr. Vaughan has inflicted on 
various passages in Shakspecre’s Tragedies, among which he in- 
cludes the First and Second Parts ot Henry IV. The work, of 
which we have at present only the first volume, which consists of 
nearly six hundred pages, is one that can hardly be said |to admit 
of criticism in the ordinary sense of the word, and the best way 
of giving some notion of its value will be to select passages here 
and there with as little comment as is possible. On the first page 
we find a passage from King John, Act i. se. 1:—§ 

Here have we war for war, and blood for blood, 

Controlment for controlment: so answer France. 


“The last verse,” the author modestly admits, “ ey ibly be 
right, but the language of Chatillon and the music of the line are 
so much better preserved otherwise, that I propose ‘Controlment 
for control: so answer France.’ Controlment might well be 
mechanically repeated after controlment without proper authority.” 
In p. 54 is this speech of Arthur's :— 

And if an angel should have come to me 

And told me Hubert should put out my 

I would not have believed no tongue but Hu 3. 
Mr. Vaughan, shocked, as we suppose, at the inelegance of the 
double negative, would substitute “I would not have believed— 
nor tongue, but Hubert’s.” Again, with regard to the passage 
“Osave me Llubert, save me! My eyes are out, even with the 
fieree looks of these bloody men,” Mr. aughan “strongly suspects” 
that the first line was written, “O save me Hubert, save my eyes, 
they're out.” Upon this passage, “ Arthur. Is there no remedy?” 
Hubert. None but to lose your eyes,” Mr. Vaughan sagely 
observes, “ Here we have a foot or a syllable too pn This is 
a favourite bugbear of the author’s, who seems to estimate the 


* New Readings and New Renderings of Shakspeare’s Tragedies. B. 
Henry Halford Vaughan. Vol. I. London: Kegan Paul & Co. : 
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rhythm of every verse by carefully counting its feet after the 
manner of schoolboys hammering out elegiacs with the help of a 
Gradus. “The blemish” in this case would, he points out, be | 
removed by making Hubert’s reply “To lose your eyes.” On turn- 
ing to p. 74 we regret to find that, in spite of the constant read- 
ing of Heahesoses to which the author refers in the preface, he 
has not acquired the habit of accurate quotation. In support of | 
an emendation proposed by him he cites from Hamlet, Act i. 
se. 5:—O cursed spite. That ever I was born to set them 
right.” A little later on we come upon some remarks which are 
amazing in their gravity and singularly typical of the author's 
method. This speech of Lewis's is quoted:— 
Commend these waters to those baby eyes, 
That never saw the giant world enraged, 
Nor met with fortune other than at feasts 
Full warm of blood, of mirth, of gossiping. 


“¢ Fortune other than at feasts’ is easily interpreted,” says Mr. 
Vaughan, with undeniab'e truth, “as ‘other than what is to be 
met with at feasts.’ But the sentence is not grammatical, for it 
should be either ‘e!sewhere than at feasts,’ or ‘other than what is 
to be found at feasts.’ Again, ‘full warm of blood, of mirth, of 
gossiping’ is not right, for it must mean full warm of mirth and 
full warm of gossiping. Two véry slight changes remove every 
objection, and raise a more vivid image :— 


Nor met with fortune other than what feasts 
Full of warm blood, of mirth, of gossiping.” 


.The combination of common sense with picturesque perception in 
this emendation will not escape attention. It awakeus in us some 
curiosity to know what Mr. Vaughan will make of the celebrated 
line “ This was the most unkindest cut of all,” which, he will 
observe, “is not grammatical.” Passing from King Jéhn to King | 
Richard II., we light at hazard upon a suggestion of curious in- 
genuity. Ju Act iii. sc. 3 York says:— 

It would beseem the Lord Northumberland 

To say King Richard. Alack the heavy day 

When such a sacred King should hide his head! 


“The second verse,” says Mr. Vaughan, “ seems too long by half a 
foot .... Possibly ‘alack’ may have been pronounced in one 
syllable, ‘lawk,’ an expression of sorrow and surprise not very un- 
common during the earlier parts of this century in some classes of 
society.” Turning to the First Part of King Henry IV. we find a 
good instance of a favourite theory of the author, who has arrived 
at the conclusion that the termination “ay” was used by Shal- 
speare as a dissyllable. Thus he points out that the line, 


Away, godd Ned; Falstaff sweats to death, 


“is of normal length. ‘Away,’ like ‘ unsay’ in a previous verse of 
this play, is a trisyllabic word.” We would venture to suggest 
that the line might also be expanded to “normal length” by 
making “sweats” a dissyllable. We have perhaps said more than 
enough to give our readers a notion of Mr, Vaughan’s 
production, but we cannot refrain from quoting one more 
instance of his appreciation. In Act ii. se. 4 of 
Henry IV., Part I., Prince Hal says to Poins, “Ned, prythee 
come out of that fat room and lend me thy hand to laugh a little.” 
“Commentators,” says Mr. Vaughan, with a touching air of per- 
plexity, “do not explain how a room can be fat. It may be so 
possibly as filled with gross company. I presume, however, that 
fat is also here a form of the word ‘ vat,’ as in Joel ii. 24, ‘The 
fats shall overflow with wine and oil.’ The Prince and Poins 
enter together, and possibly from the same room. The Prince, 
however, distinctly says that he had been amongst hogsheads, and 
thegefore probably Poins had been amongst gear of the same kind.” 
This comment we cannot but regard as being, to borrow an 
zesthetic phrase, ‘‘ very precious,” and with it we may take our 
leave of one of the most amazingly silly books which we have ever 
come across. 

The account published of the education of Laura Bridgman,* to 
which an introduction by Dr. Park is prefixed, should have a wide 
interest. Not only is it a record of an almost unique triumph on 
the part of teachers and pupil over extraordinary difficulties, but 
also the history of the gradual development of Laura Bridgman’s 
faculties under the — and skilful process applied to them 
should throw some light upon what are now termed psychological 
problems. Those who undertook her education had what was 
practically a blank page before them; and from the various expe- 
riments tried, and their varying success, somewhat different con- 
clusions have naturally been drawn, as to which students of mental 
sey ase will judge for themselves. “The history of Laura 

idgman,” says the writer of the introduction, “ casts some light 
on the doctrine of intuitions .... As she had never thought of 
an infinite mind, so she had never thought of an eternal duration” ; 
and when, before she had received any religious instruction, she 
described the horror which she had felt, when seven 
years old, at touching a corpee, it seemed that her sensations 
referred entirely to physical diszust—to the sense of touch—. 
and that she had no notion of the meaning of death, and con-_ 
— none of immortality, as the word is generally understood. 
“She expected to exist from day to day, as she expected that the 
earth would continue from day to day.” The writer of the book | 


* Life and Education of Laura Dewey Bridgman, the Denf, Dumb, and 
— Girl, By her Teacher, Mary Switt Lamson. London: ‘Tribner 


has some remarks worth attention upon Laura Bridgman’s ab- 
normally delicate sense of touch with regard to colour. Mrs, 
Lamson attributes her pupil's once-expressed dislike of red to the 
fact that the first substance to which she heard the term red 
applied may have been harsh and disagreeable to her sense of 
touch. “This leads me,” Mrs. Lamson continues, “to speak of 
my observations with regard to the power of the blind to dis- 
tinguish colour. Fabulous stories have been told, but certainly 
among the pupils at the Institution there were none of whom we 
could make similar statemenis. . . . We have no evidence that 
there is any inherent property in the colour red, or blue, or yellow 
which will enable the most sensitive touch to detect each in 
all materials offered. It has often been stated by letter- 
writers that Laura Bridgman can tell the colour of everything by 
feeling. This we know is a mistake, and as we suppose her sense 
of feeling to be more acute than that of any other person, we infer 
that it cannot be literally true in any case.” Several records of 
what Laura Bridgman said with regard to her sensations before 
she had learnt the finger alphabet are quoted as instances of her 
thinking before she had any nak in which to express thought. 
From these we quote the first that comes to hand :—‘* Asked her 
if her mother told her why she put the chair there. ‘No; I could 
not talk to my mother, aud I could not think why she put the 
chair.” The book is throughout singularly interesting and 
suggestive. 

Mr. Maitland has produced under the title of Colonel Fougas's 
Mistake * a translation which cannot be commended of M. About’s 
I’? Homme a Oreille Cassée. M. About’s humour cannot but lose 


| even in the best translation, and the least thing that can be ex- 
| pected from a writer who undertakes to translate his work are 
| care and a close acquaintance with the two languages with 


which he has to deal. However, we find Mr. Maitland translating 
machine pneumatique “pneumatic machine,” instead of “air- 
pump,” speaking of Hippocratus for Hippocrates, of Bolivet for 
Bolivar, of the terminus of Maza’s for Mazas, and translating the 
French livre in money by the English pound. Mr. Maitland’s 
attempts to render French by corresponding English idioms here 
and there are well meant, but not eminently successful. It may 
be worth while to note that M. About’s story has been most need- 
lessly arranged in the English version to fill up two volumes. 

The seventh number of the new series of Tales from Blackwood + 
contains “ The Romance of Ladybank,” an idyl of a generally dull 
Scotch railway-station ; ‘‘ Metamorphoses,” an interesting story of 
the French Revolution ; and a piece of verse which, like most of 
the verses in this series, is not very remarkable. 

A seventh edition has appeared of On Horscback through Asia 
Minor {, with a preface containing some of Captain Burnaby’s 
views as to the present state of foreign politics. 

Clare §, one of the volumes of Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co.’s 
“ Blue-Bell Series,” is a pretty and simple love story by Miss 
Aldridge, containing one or two clever bits of character aud one 
unfortunate variation on Mrs. Malaprop. 

In several volumes, among them Mrs. Edwardes's Blue-Stocking|} 
and the interesting record ot Five Years’ I’enal Servitude, published 
by Messrs. Bentley and Son, weare delighted to find that the welcome 
reaction against the three-volume system of which we wrote not 
long ago is being seriously taken up. We need not now repeat 
at length what we have often said with regard to the tyranny to 
which the English reading eg has too long submitted in 
regard to its light literature. But it is desirable to call attention 
to the excellent method of the one-volume series which has been 
now begun. The type is better than that of the Continental pub- 
lications, from which those of the present undertaking differ in 
being bound in cloth, instead of paper. If we might venture upoa 
a suggestion to the undertakers of a scheme which deserves al} 
encouragement, it would be that they might include in it certain 
works which for the most part are, but should not be, forgotten. 
For instance, without disparaging in any way the living authors 
whose works appear in this series, we may point out that too many 
readers of light literature in the present generation do not know 
what a Branghton is, and that knowledge of this kind might be of 
great benefit to them. We may in {future have more to say in 
detail of the volumes included in this series; for the present it 
will be enough to say that the enterprise is one from which we 
hope much in the interest of literature. 

Mr. Joaquin Miller has produced a new volume of poems, 
written in his accustomed style. There is a certain trick of pic- 
turesqueness and force in a good deal of his verse; but, on the other 
hand, a good deal is distigured by puerility. The volume doez 
not support the comparison of himself with Byron, which Mr. 
Miller made in his novel The One Fair Woman. 


* Colonel Fougas’s Mistake. A Novel. 2 vols. By Fdmond About. 
Translated by J. E. Maitland. London; Remington & Co. 


+ Tales from Blackwood. New Series. No. VII. Edinburgh and 
London: Blackwood & Sons. 


~ On Horseback through Asia Minor. By Captain Fred. Burnaby. 
Seventh and Cheaper Edition. London: Sampson cen & Co, 5 


§ Clare, A Narrative in One Volume. By Lizzie Aldridge. Londun: 
Marcus Ward & Co. 


|| A. Blue-Stocking. By Mrs. Edwardes, 
Five Years’ Penal Servitude. By One who has Endured It. 


‘4. Very Simple Story. By Florence Montgomery. London: Bentley & 
n. 


ae Songs of Far-away Lands. By Joaquin Miller. London: Longmans 
Co. 
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~The same — give us a third edition of the same writer's 


of the Sterras 
Jucketst is a record of the excellent work which 
Miss Weston has done among the men of the British navy. The 
account of the Sailors’ Rest at Devonport and its various branches 
is very interesting, and should be @ stimulus to further exertions 
in the same direction. 

An ex-Officer of the Irish Constabulary { has produced a volume 
which, with an attractive title, is extraordinarily dull and 
rambling. The illustrations are of an absolutely unique character. 

A second edition, edited by Mr. Whitmee, has appeared of Mr. 
Pratt’s Samoan Grammar and Dictionary.§ 

A fifth edition is issued of Mr. i 8 Physical Geography 
and Geology of Great Britain.'| 

Messrs. Cunningham and Mattinson have produced a work] 
which should be of great use, supplying “‘ precedents of the more 
common form of pleadings in every important kind of action tried 
in what may still be called the Common Law Courts” under the 
Judicature Acts. 

Mr. Shearwood has written an abridgement of the Law of Real 
Property ** accompanied by an Introduction to Conveyancing, of 
which the design appears excellent. 

The object of Mr. Greenwood’s workf | has been to “ show clearly 
the effect of the recent legislation by giving such of the provisions 
of the amended statutes as are still in force, and the provisions of 
the more recent statutes in a consolidated form.” ‘The cases are 
brought down to this year’s Long Vacation. 

Mr. Forster has produced a summary of the leading principles 
of the law of joint ownership}}, and of the ways in which such 
ownership can be dissolved. 

om and revised edition has appeared of Mr. Sandars’s Jnsti- 

M.C. ” has prepared for the use of students a full abstract 
of Fen earne on Contingent Remainders}|||, with such explanations as 
have seemed to him desirable. 

In Messrs. Novello and Ewer’s series of Music Primers§{ the 
os ects of Fugue, Instrumentation, and Musical Forms are treated 

essrs. Higg, Prout, and Pauer. 

"Ne Bennett's well-known sea-songs have been set to spirited 
music by Mr. J. L. Hatton.*** 

A third series has appeared of Christmas Carolstt{, with words 
edited by Mr. Bramley, and music by Dr. Stainer. 

The volume}}} has appeared a new edition of those of Mr. 
Trollope’s works which deal with Barsetshire, published under the 
collective title of Chronicles of Barsetshire. From an intro- 
duction by the author, we learn that the stories were written, 
“not one immediately after the other—not intended to be in any 
sequence one to another, except in regard to the two first— 
with an intention rather that there should be no such —— 
but that the stories should go forth to the public as being 
res separate, the sequence being only in the author's subi. 7 

Ve have received a sixth edition, revised and enlarged, of Mr. 
Streeter’s useful treatise on Gold.§$§ 

Mr. Stanford has added to his excellent series of maps one of 

Afghanistan and the adjoining countries. |\|\|| 


* Songs od Sierras. By Joaquin Miller. Revised Edition. London: 
Longmans 

+ Our Blue Jackets: a Narrative of Miss Weston’s Life and Work 
among our Sailors.. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 

t Leaves from My Note-Book. By an Ex-Officer of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. London: Dean & Son. 


A Grammar of the Samoan Language. By the Rev. 
Pratt. Second eed by the Rev. J. Whitmee. London: 
Triibner & Co. 

The Physical Geology and Geography of Great Britain. By A. C. 
LL. Fifth Edition. ford. 


Gq A Selection of Precedents of Pleading under the Judicature Acts in the 
Common Law Division. By John Cunningham and Miles Walker Mattinson. 
London: Stevens & Haynes. 

** A Concise Abridgement of the Law of Real Property. By Joseph 
A. Shearwood. London: Stevens & Sons. 

tt Recent Real Property Statutes. By Harry Greenwood. London: 
Stevens & Sons. 

tt The Law of Joint aay Marea, By E. J. 
Foster. London: Stevens & So 

§§ The Institutes o ae ag “With English Introduction, Translation, 
and Notes by T.C. Sandars. Sixth Edition. London: Longmans & Co. 

An Fearne on Contingent Remainders and Executory 
Devises. By W.M.C. London: Stevens & Sons. 

and Co.’s Music Primers, Edited by Dr. Stainer. 
Fugue by James Higg. Instrumentation by Ebenezer Prout. Musical 
Forms by Ernst Pauer. London: Novello, Ewer, & 

*** Songs for Sailors, By W.C. Bennett. With Music by J. L. Hatton. 
London : Ewer, & 
mu # Christmas Carols, New and Old. Third Series. London: Novello, 

wer, & 

it The Warden and Barchester Towers. By Anthony Trollope. 2 vols. 
Vol London ; Chapman & Hall. 
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Cash discount 10 per cent. 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB, to the Queen, 33 St, James’s Street, and 66 Jermyn Street, 8.W. 
HE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiral 
nest we have ever had on trial.” The Re sichen by the 
at the Philadelphia Exhibition can be hedone application. —M.F. 


Wi ch and Clock M er to the Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CRO8S. 


K. DENT & 00., 61 Strand, 34 35 (Within) Boral 


M 


YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
Prices ; no Ex’ for given. 


priced Catalogue, with 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


—e—- 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office i in the World. 
The ees OF wong: PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 
A ies are invited from persons of influence. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, Geral Manager. 
al al 
PHEeNIxXx FIRE OFFI O 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROss, ae —ESTABLISHED 1782. 
— and liberal Loss Settlem 
Insurances effected in all parts of ‘the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSUR ANCE COMPAN Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Orrice In LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1877) ........+++0+eeeeeee00 £2,215,000, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established *in 1833. 
CAPIT: AL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD OrricE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, paring Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terins to be agreed upon. 
Re atthe current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or “sent for collection, 
Sales and Pare chases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army. Navy, and Civil Pay and yz realized, 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


HEAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
Sent free by post. 
HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 1988 TOTTENIAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 


GAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, have devoted 


much attention to the Prepars ation of 


PANCREATIC EMULSION, highly essential for all persons 


witha tendency to 


(CONSUMPTION and WASTING DISEASES, as it improves 


the appetite, increases the weicht, and is in facta zeal 


MEDICINAL FOOD, taken on the authority of the most 


Eminent Practitioners, and absolutely indispensable in disorders of this nature. 


GAVORY & MOORE, and all Chemists everywhere. 


NDIGESTION.—MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEP- 
SINE. See Pome on label. Highly recommended by the — cal Profession. Sold in 
Bottles as WINE, . 5s., and 9s.; LOZENGES 6d. and 4s. 6d.; GLOBULES, 2s., 3s. 6¢., 
and 6s. 6d. ; and Pow DER, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s. i 
turers, T. MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Ru: 


ROWE'’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS (Prepared 


from the Recipe of an Eminent Scotch Physician) perfectly cure Gout. Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Gout, Pains in the Joints, Lumbago, Sciatica, and all Gouty, Neuralgi ic and 
Rheumatic Pains. Sold in Boxes at Is. Ijd. ; post free, 14 stamps ; by TI HOMAS CROWE, 
Practical Chemist, 49 Princes Street, Leicester Square, London ; of all Chemists ; and in India 
by Messrs. OAKES & Co., Merchants, Madras. 


sell Square, London. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —See 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for NOVEMBER, now ready, postage free. 


‘4 

MUDPIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 

See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for NOVEMBER, New Edition, now 
ready, postage free. This Catalogue contains: The Life of the Prince Consort, Thomson's 
Voy age of the Challenger, Burnaby’s Ride ‘Through Asia Minor, Wallace's Russia, Baker's 
Turkey, De Leon’s Egy rp Friendship, by “ Ouida,” Is he Pope njoy ? by Anthony Trollope, 
Like Dian’ 's Kiss, By Celia’s Arbour, By Proxy, and more than Three Thousand other Popular 
Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosop hy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher 
Class of Fiction, at the lowest current prices, and is “especially commended to the attention of 
Librarians and Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of modern Books. 


S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AIl the Books 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S ig ECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
e least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S M ANCHE STER LIBRARY, 
Barton ARCADE, MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exch hange). 
Maudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz. : 
z. 74, a a 81, 88, 91, 192, and 689 (clean copies)—at the Office, 33 Southampton Street, 
trand 


(THE SOMMIER TUCKER, Patents (1124, 3141). 
This well-known SPRING MATTRESS, simple and portable, 
Reduced Price, from 20s., may now be ordered a from the Manufacturers, 
HEWETSON & MILNER. 
CABINET MAKERS and UPHOLSTERERS, 
The EXCHANGE, 211, 212, 213 Tottenham Court Road (Exactly opposite Goodge Street), 
or from Agents, whose names will be sent on application. 


BOOSEY & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Each Is. 
THE CAVENDISH MUSIO BOOKS. A New Collection of 


Popular Music in the cheapest and most attractive form ever published. Each book 
contains 32 pages of engraved Music, full s size, _— ls. This Series differs also from all others, 


G A R D N 9 Ss’ 
NEW DINNER AND TABLE GLASS SERVICES 
Are Original in Design, Effective in A and U: led in Price. 
DINNER SERVICES from £3 3s. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 
TABLE GLASS SERVICES from £3 5s, 6d. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 
DINNER SERVICES. TABLE Gl Ase ICES OF THE 
ES 


TAL. £ s.d. 
The Lansdowne 6 
The La 


0 | Plain Licht Stem 
. Engraved Light Stem Glass 
0 


Richly-Cut Glass ....... 


4 
5 
5 
7 


5 

Engraved Flowers ......... 5 

Engraved Grass and Fern .......+++ 7 

Discount 15 per Cent. 
Coloured Lithographic Sheets of Dinner Ware and Illustrated Glass Catalogue, which must 
returned, are sent, post free, on application. 
GARDNERS, GLASS, CHINA, AND LAMP MANUFACTURERS, 
453 AND 454 WEST STRAND, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


LITERARY MACHINE (PATENTED) 


for bs holding @ Book or Writing Desk, Lamp, Meals, &c., in any position, over an Easy 
or , obviating the fatigue and inconvenience of incessant stooping while read- 
ing or dimi most 


6 
0 
0 
be 


Invaluable to Invalids and Students. Admirably adapted for India, A 
from 2ls. Drawings post free. 
J. CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


— The celebrate F 
OUINE BUTTER. — The celebrated “RED STAR” 
ine, rass BU’ 8 — prepared for use in Winter, when good is 80 scarce 
fine pre be had throug: rocer, in hermetically-sealed Tins, 10 lbs., 14 lbs., 
suitable for Christnas Presents or Family use. Wholesale from 
T. J. CLANCHY, Munster Dairies Depdt, Cork. 


BEST COMPOSITE CANDLES of PRICE'S PATENT 
NDLE COMPANY, Limited. om pany y recommend these and their GOLD 

‘E CAND, TENT NIGHT LIGHTS for burning 

withost ( the their CHILD: HT LIGHTS, and their PURE GLY- 
awarded to the Company in the PARIS EXHIBITION 


as it contains valuable Copyrizht Musie by Eminent Com rs, including Arthur 

Sullivan, Cowen, Molloy, Smart, Hatton, Virginia Gal ‘Claribel, Brinley 

Richards, Kuhe, Lecoeq, Métra, and Lamoth 

1. SONGS OF THE DAY. Ten new Ballads by Sullivan, Pinsuti, Cowen, Molloy, Dolores, 
Hamilton Aidé, Louis Diehl, and Louisa Gray. 

2. MADAME SHERRINGTON’S BALLAD CONCERT ALBUM. Ten Songs by Sul- 
livan, Claribel, Hatton, Taubert, Schumann, Wekerlin, &c. 

3. MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING'S BALLAD CONCERT ALBUM. Ten 
Standard and Copyright Songs. 

4. up. oo REEVES’ BALLAD CONCERT ALBUM. Ten Standard and Copyright 


5. ur. "SANTLEY'S BALLAD CONCERT ALBUM. Twelve Standard and Copyright 
Songs by Sullivan, Hatton, Wekerlin, Shield, Dibdin, &c. 

6. ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS. Nine New Sets by Coote, Lamothe, 
Lecocq, Métra, Montgomery, &c. 

7. FIRST PIANOFORTE ALBUM (modern German Masters). Eight celebrated Pieces 
by Rubinstein, Raff, and Henselt 

8. a PIANOFORTE slau M (Modern German Masters). Eight celebrated Pieces 

Seeling, — and Czersky. 

Eight Fieces, in- 

Shadow Air, 


9. a2... PIANOFORTE ALBUM (various Compose 
cluding *Caprera,” ** Le Juif Errant,’’ “ Caprice Hongrots, 
10. FOURTH_PIANOFORTE ALBUM (various Composers). Eight Pieces a 
Cowen, Ketterer, Tha:berg, Kuhe, Gollmick. 
Boosey & CO., 295 Regent Street. 


per covers, each 5s. : cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL. “OPER ATIC ALBUMS. The most compre- 


hensive collection of Dramatic Music ever published, containing 190 celebrated Songs 
from renowned Operas, including several hitherto unknown in England. The So. Somes it have 
— and English words, and are published in the original keys, without abbreviation or 
alteration. 
1, THE PRIMA DONNA'S ALBUM. Forty-one Songs for Soprano. (Ready. 
2. THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. Fifty Songs for Mezzo-Soprano and Contralto. (Ready. 
3. THE TENOR ALBUM. Fifty Songs. Unt he press. 
4. THE BARITONE ALBUM. Forty-five Songs. Un the press. 
“ A more useful publication than these collections of Italian melodies cannot be yo een 
thenceum. 


“ A capital idea admirably carried out.”—JUustrated Dramatic News. 
Boosey & Co., 295 Regent Street. 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Propricters of the Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and srrourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by them is guaranteed 
as entirely Unadulterated._92 Wigmore Street, povenciam Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Geuese, and 18 Trinity Street, London, 8: 


HABVEY'S SAUCE. — Caution. — The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that b 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label many years, signed * 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa, only deprived of the superfluous oil. 
Sold in Packets and Tins. 
TWELFTH EXHIBITION MEDAL awarded to J. 8S. FRY & SONS. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


EA & SAUCE, 

which to LEA & have a NEW 
” whic! ture is placed 

Beste of RSHIRE and without wh hone Genuine. Soid Whoie- 

Worcester; Crosse ackwell, London xXport Oilmen 

Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


“HONEY OUT. 


Ounce Packets at Four- 
‘ackets at Tw which they reeommend as the best possible value 


INAHAN’S LL WHISK Y. 
The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies, pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical Profession. Dr. HASSALL says: 
“ The Whisky is soft, mellow and pure, well m and of 

20 Great Titchfield Street, W. 


This day, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


POHR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL. Edited by Henry. Hotmes. 


Complete, with numerous Explanatory Notes, and much additional text by the Editor. 
“ Our leading violinists have concurred in the opinion that Mr. Holmes’s additions have sc 
greatly enhanced the value of Spohr’s School that it must become the standard work of al! 
violinists, protessional and amateur.""—Jlustrated Dramatic News. 
Boosey & Co., 29 Regent Street. 


Superbly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


[uuwsrnarep SONGS of SCOTLAND, contains 190 Songs. 
Edited by J. PITTMAN, pig by_Dr. CHARLES Mackay. With 12 Full- 
a by Frank Dicksee, E. B. Leighton, W. Small, A. Hunt, P. Skelton, and J. 


Boosey & Co., 295 Regent Street. 


HYMNS. Ils. 


(WEEKES & CO., 16 Hanover Street, Regent Street.) 


AND 
BALLADS, PARAPHRASES, and HYMNS (not for 
Churches). Ancient and Modern. Is. 

(E. W. ALLEN, Ave Maria Lane.) 

By Z. W. Histon, Author of Huguenots’ “ Hymns,” &c. 

“ These will doubtless be read with the greatest interest by the author's parishioners an¢ 
neizhbours ; but to the general reader, many of the other pieces in the book, Notably those on 


| * British Intere sts," and the translations in the third part, will be equally attractive. The 


very excellent quality.” 


author evidently looks ae on tke ery of * British Interests’ as a ey selfish ons utterly dil- 

ferent to the i lses 1 ‘our generous sires of old. his sent: iments hereon 

we must refer the eaving to he volume, which, as a whole, will well repay perusal.” 
Worcestershire Chronicle. 


MODERN 


Ready, pp. 330, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
SCIENCE UNLOCKING THE BIBLE; or, the 
Truth seen from Three Points. With an Appendix. 
London : ROBERT JOHN BvsH, 32 Charing Cross, 8.W 
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ROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, for bo 
Primary and Higher Schools ; Revised Editions :— 

First English Grammar 
Key, wit Additional Exercises 
Higher 1 English Grammar 
Com nion to the Higher Grammar 


English Composition and 
London, Longmans & Co. 


DE LA RUE & C©O’S INDELIBLE RED LETTER 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, and TABLET DALERD: ‘s; for 1979, in 
may now be hail of all Bookscliers and Stationers. Also, th “ Finger-shaped 
ries" neat cases, extra gilt. Wilowsale only of the Publishers, 

Tuos. DE Lal Co. Co., London. 


D* LA RUE & COS “ HALF-CROWN ” DIARY for 
eg. co taini lai t of use! nd dant space for Memo- 
“half bound cloth. for Counting-house or Study. Of all 
Stationers. Wholesa'c only of the Publishers, 
THos. Der La RvE & Co., London. 


DE LA RUE & & CO’S PLAYING CARDS, and “ DEXTER” 

PLAYING CARDS, with Rounde a Corners and Tatent Index-vies. The New Patterns 
for the Season may now be had of ali and holesale only of the 
Manufacturers, 


TuHos. De LA RUE & Co., London. 


: LA RUE’S CHRISTMAS CARDS, in great Variety, | 


pared from Original Desizns and Illustrated by Original Verses. Of all Booksellers 
and stdtioners. Wholesale only of the Publishers. 


Tuos. De La Rug & Co., London. 


Eleventh Edition, 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, 5s. 


Wwilst, The Laws and Principles of. By “Cavenpisy.” Of 


1 Booksellers and Stationers. 
De La Rue & Co., London. 


By the seme Author. 


BCARTE, The Laws of, adopted by the Turf Club, with a 
‘Treatise on the Game, 2. 6d. ROUND GAMES AT CARDS, 1s. 6d.” PIQUET, 


4s. 6d. LAWN TENNIS AND BADMINTON, Is. POCKET GUIDES, each 6d.;: 


WHIST (3) Guide; Laws; Lews. BEZIQUE. POLISH BEZIQUE. ECARTE. 
EUCHRE. SPOIL-FIVE. CRIBBAGE. CALABRASELLA. SIXTY-SLX. GO- 
BANG. BACKGAMMON. CHEss. DRATP HTS. Of all Booksellers. 


Tuos. De LA RvE & Co., London. 


Next week will be published, crown 8vo. printed on papier vergé. 
POEMS and BALLADS. By Hernrice Herve. Done into 
English Verse by THEODORE MARTIN, C.B. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
This day is published, 8vo. with a Map, 153. 


THE TRANSVAAL of TO-DAY: War, Witchcraft, Sport, 
and Spoils in South Africa, By ALFRED AYLWARD, Commandant (late) ’ pransvaal 


Republic ; Captain Lydenberz Volunteer Corps. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


CATARINA IN VENICE, THE PASSION OF MARTIN HOLDFAST, 
NANCY'S TRYSTE, AND OTHER 
in ROMANCE. By Jonny Sxurton (“Shirley ”), 
Author of * The Impeachment of Mary Stuart,” &c. 

“A fascinating volume.”—Courent. Stories— touched with on and tender grace, 
possess high quslitics of literary workmanship.""—Scotsman. “ my and treacherous 
sea, the roc! am and inhospitable shores, the long breaks of desolate sandy heats of the east coast 
of Scotland, have found a true interpreter in Mr. Skel! ac-ssall The loves of the fisher-iolk are told 
with charming vivacity and delicacy, and show the keen of ch 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 


OUR POLICY IN ASIA. 
8vo. with Portrait of the Author, I4s, 


Essays on the EXTERNAL POLICY of INDIA. By the 


Athenwum. 


late I. W. S. WYLLIE, C.S.I., India Civil some time Foreign Seerctay 


to the Government of India.’ Edited, with a brief Lite, b y W. W. He 
London: SuiTH, & Co., 15 Place. 


TER, B.A., 


HERMANN’S PHYSIOLOGY.—NEW EDITION. 
Demy 8vo. with numerous I!lustrations, 16s. 


of HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. By Dr. L. 


Professor of Physiolozy in the University of Zurich. Secon d Edition. Entirely recast 


from the Sixth German Edition, with very copious Additions and many additional Woodcuts, , 


dy ARTHUR Rwy mt M.D., , Brackenbury Professor of Physio! ony in Owens College, 


in Paysiology i in the University of Edinburg! 
London SmiTH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo 


ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, post 8vo. 5s. 
(THE RANGER’S LODGE. 


JAMES WEIR & KNIGHT, 283 Regent Street, W. 
Second Edition, 8vo. with 13 Plates, cloth, post free, 6s. 


MODEL HOUSES for the INDUSTRIAL CLASSES. By 
ANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.1.B.A., Author of * Quantities,” “ Dilapidations,” “ Arb 
trations, B and “Compensations."" The Reviews of the First agen eee appeared in the 


“ Builder,” “ Saturday Review,” and 27 other leading journals, may be seen at 29 New Bri 
Street, Blackfriars, E. , during office hours. = 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ROBERT SCHUMANN’S LIFE and LETTERS; with List| 


le Published Works. By WASIELEWSKI. With Preface by W. A. Barrert, 
London : WILLIAM REEVES, 185 Fleet Street. 
Royal 8vo. with 47 Illustrations, 5s. 


‘THE EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL in COOKING 


By Epwarps, Jun. With an of Count 
his Economical Systems. and Practice adapted for 


Edwards writes excellently, qithout technicality or obscurity, and may fairl that 
he has park subject intelligible to ance 
a azette. 


By the same Author. 


OUR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. New Edition, with 149 
Illustrations, 128, 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS. With 40 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
SOME OBSERVATIONS on FIRE-PLACES. 64. 
IMPROVED FIRE-PLACES. 1s. 


London : LonGMaANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row 


THE FALLACIES OF MATERIALISM. 
Third Edition, 12s. 6d. 
PROTOPLASM; and Pomerks on a the Confession of Strauss, 
LIoNEL 8S. 
THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 3s. 6d. 
LIFE THEORIES AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 5s. 64. 
THE “MACHINERY” OF LIFE. 2. 
ON LIFE AND ON VITAL ACTION. 50. 
J. & A. CHURCHILL, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY TWELVE EMINENT ARTISTS. 


| 
| NEW NOVEL BY WILLIAM BLACK, 
| 


Author of “ A Princess of Thule,” “ Madcap Violet,” &c. 


MACLEOD OF DARE. 


| 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


“A most powerful and interesting story. Mr. Black has not touched so deep a 
chord since he wrote ‘ A Daughter of Heth, and this last work contains more of 
the pure elements of romance. The conception is more noble, and the art is more 
perfect.”—Daily News. 


| MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo. 33. 6d. 


JOHN-A-DREAMS: 
A Tale. 
By JULIAN STURGIS. 


“ The book is to be read for the many epigrams and Pat and happy touches we come 
upon in pages. "Contemporary Review. 
y love-story, interspersed with as many ive sketch h ‘ter as might 
| have forth several novels of the orthodox Athen 
The real merit of the tule, which is very constiarabis indeed, ‘Ties 4 in. “the style, and in the 
flying shafts of scorn and wit which range through all the scenes."—Pall Mali Gazette. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD SONS, EDINBURGH AND+LONDON. 


WALTER CRANE’S NEW BOOK. 


In fancy cover, designed by Walter Crane, 5s. 


THE BABY’S BOUQUET: 


A fresh Bunch of Odd Rhymes and Tunes arranged and 
decorated by Walter Crane. 


Cut and printed in Colours by Edmund Evans. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


| 
| Now ready, 2 vols. crown Svo, pp. 348 and 360, cloth, 21s, 
| 


THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE. By Percy 


GREG. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION. 
Now ready, 1 vol. small 4to. pp. 172, handsomely bound in white vellum, 12s. 


PRINCE DEUKALION: a Lyrical Drama. 


By BayarD TAYLOR. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor, before his appointment as United States’ Minister to 
Berlin, had completed a Dramatic Poem, “ Prince Deukalion,” in which he 
depicts the development of religion through the Paganism that surrounded 
Christianity during the first centuries, the Romish Church during the Middle 
Ages, the orthodox Protestantism and science of the nineteenth century, and 
forecasts its future. It will be found to be a profoundly thoughtful : Seem 


challenging the earnest and unprejudiced ee of intelligent readers. 
Though crowded with thought, it is pervaded with the truest poetic feeling 
and grace. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


Subscription for 1879, 15s. 


THED I NTERNATIONAL REVIEW (the Original Bi-Monthly) 
has for its ro ed the union of all nations in a common literary herent sheng The Pro- 
rietors spare no expense in securing for the pages of this Review the Original Contributions of 
The best writers in both Hemispheres. 
NOVEMBER—DECEMBER, 
Does Humanit; juire a New Revelation? Professor P. G. Tait, College, Edinburgh. 
overnment Library a’ ashington. 
yy ed Final Philosophy. “Rev. John Hall, D.D. 
Successful Mediocrity. Albert Rhodes, 
Social Democracy in Germany. a J. Von Huber, University of Munich. 
Ye Poet: his Epitaph (Poem). J. W, Green, 
A‘ter Specie Resumption What Horace White. 
A Shoeking Story : A. hristmas 1878. Wilkie Collins. 
Cont mporary Literature. 
he Literary Mo Movement in America, England, Germany, France. 
London: TripyeR & Co. New York: BARNES & Co. 


fe NEW THEATRE, LEEDS.—See THE BUILDER 


of this week for View, Plans, end’ Particulars ; also Plan of the Colosseum Theatre. 

3 an e idges—N: or rou rade— wi 
Mr, Cockerell--The Future of English Art, &e. by post.4jd. 


4 Catherine Street. ‘And all Newsmen. 


Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and much Enlarged, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 
THE | ROLL of the ROYAL COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS 


NDON, comprising Biogra: Sketches of all the Eminent Physicians named 
te Colieze Annals, between 1518 and 1825, By WILLIAM Munk, M.D., F. Fellow of 
Colle; 
8° Published by, and to be obtained at, the College, Pall Mall East, 


Just ready, Second Edition, partly rewritten, with Part IL. now first added. 
Fep. 8vo. pp. 369, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
"THE SCHOOL and the WORLD: a Series of Essays on the 
Leading Educational and Political Questions of the Day. 

“The uction of an earnest, thoughtful man........Such a writer 
though not precisely agree with him.” —Literary World. 
THE STATE OF LITERATURE.” Speci above, 16 pages, 
or 5s. the Hundred, may also be had in a separate of 
WYMAN & Soys, 81 Great Street, 


Fep. 8v0. pp. 22, cloth gilt,3e.6d. 
| THE BOYS of RABY: a wi Alen ges Book for ot Boys. _By, tho the 


Author of “The School and the World.” 

incidents with pleasing por 

“ Plenty of goin it. Boys that | begin te be sure to go on it."—City Press. 
j London: WYMAN & SONS, 81 Great Queen Street, W.C. 
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MR. DIXON’S NEW WORK. 
On Friday next, Vols. I. and II. demy 8vo, price 30s. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


13 GreEAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Author of ** Viva,” “* Mignon,” &c. 3 vols. 


A BROKEN FAITIL By Iza Durrus Harpy, 


Author of “ Only a Love Story,” “Glencairn,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ Miss Hardy has increased her literary reputation by * A Broken Faith.’ Tts chief — 
consist in dramatic forc-, in the artistic and vigorous t of the i and the 
life-like delineation of character. We dismiss these attractive volumes with — — 1 

Jour! ouraa: 


A TRUE MARRIAGE. By Entry Sreyner, 


Author of “ Restored,” “Son and Heir,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ A thoroughly pleasant and satisfactory book.” —Athenceum. 


MICHELLE and LITTLE JACK. By 


Martin, Author of “* The Life of Angélique Arnauld.” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
“ These stories are masterpieces. The stamp of genius is in every page." —L£xaminer. 


A CHEQUERED LIFE. 


Author of “ From Birth to Bridal,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A genuine story of well-sustained intercst.""—Spectator. 


KE LVERDALE. By the Earl of Desarr. 


(Nest week. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 5s. 


ETHICS AND ASTHETICS OF 
MODERN POETRY. 


By J. B. SELKIRK. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


3 vols. post 8vo, 


“FOR PERCIVAL.” 


By MARGARET VELEY. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAR 
FROM THE MADDING CROWD.” 


3 vols. 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 


By THOMAS HARDY, 
Author of “ Far From the Madding Crowd.” 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


OUR INDIAN POLICY. 


Second Edition, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE VIEWS AND OPINIONS 


OF THE LATE 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL JOHN 
JACOB, C.B. 


Collected and Edited by Sir LEWIS PELLY, 
Author of “Our North-West Frontier.” 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Just published, 5s. 
CONSUMPTION: 3 its Nature, Symptoms, 
and of PETER M.D., B.Sc., late 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, pp. 550, with 8 Plates, 21s. 


THE MICROSCOPE IN MEDICINE. 


By LIONEL S. BEALE, Professor of Medicine in King’s College. 


LONDON: J. & A, CHURCHILL. 


By Mrs. 


STRATHROWAN. 


DAZ. 


Now and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with a 
Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 


CASTLE BLAIR: a Story of Youthful Lives, 


By Fiora L. Suaw. 


Professor RUSKIN, in “ Fors Clavigera,” says : 
Quite a lovely little book just come out about Irish children, having the best description ot 
a noble child in it (Winnie) that I ever read, and. neariy the best de ralanee of the next best 
thing —a noble dog.......4 Aiter Miss Edgeworth’s “ Ormond and “ Absentee,” this little bouk 
Prion give more true insight into the proper way of managing Irish people ‘than any other [ 


2 vols. large post Svo. 24s, 


“NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI and HIS TIMES. 


By — Vittant, Author of “ Life of Savonarola,” &c. Translated by 
Lixpa VILLAR. 


Square 8vo. cloth, 93. 


ETNA: a History of the Mountain and its 


Eruptions. By G. F. RopweEtt, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. 


Square 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, 9s. 


FLOWERS and their UNBIDDEN GUESTS. 


By Dr. A. KERNER, Professor of Botany in the University of Innsbruck, 
Translation Edited by W. OGLE, M.A., M.D., and a Prefatory Letter by 
CHARLES DarWIN, F.R.S, 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


PRINCIPLES of the FAITH in RELATION 


to SIN; Topics for Thought in Times of Retreat. Eleven Addre<ses, with an 
Introduction on the Negiect f Dogmatic Theology in the Church of England, 
and a Postscript. By M.A, 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN WITNESSES ; or, 


Testimonies of t'.e First Centuries to the Truth, By 
FLEMING, D.D., Anthor of * Christin Sunsets,” 


Square 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, 5s 


RIPPLES and BREAKERS: Poems. By 


Mrs. G. Linn.evs Banks, Author of “‘ The Manchester Man,” &c. &c. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


ON FOOT in SPAIN. By Major Camptoy, 


Author of “On the Frontier.” Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 16s. 
(This day. 


SHOOTING ADVENTURES, CANINE 


LORE, and SEA-FISHING TRIPS. Ey WILDFOWLER,” SNapsnHoT.” 
2 vols. large crown 8yvo. 21s, 


CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. First Series. 


By Joun Morey. New and Uniform Edition, large crown 8vo. 
(This day. 


PRETTY ARTS for the EMPLOYMENT 


of LEISURE HOURS. By Etuts A. Davipson. Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
By M. H. 


NEAR the LAGUNAS; or, Scenes in the 


States of La Plata. By the Author of * Ponce de Leon.” 2 vols, 


3 vols. 
[This day. 


JOHN SMITH. By the Hon. Mrs. Crapock. 


2 vols, 


SECRET MARRIAGE and its CONSE- 


QUENCES. By the Author of “ Fashion and Passion,” “ Who is She?” &c. 
3 vols. 


CECIL CROFTON’S REPENTANCE. By 


VERE GREY. 2 vols, 


ROY’S WIFE. By G. J. Wuyre-Metvitre. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 6s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Seventh Edition, post free, Is. 


D*. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the only Successful 
Method of Curing this Disease. By RoBERT G. Warts, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &C+ 
5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


London : C. MircHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
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NEW WORKS NOW READY NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 3% 
RECORDS of a GIRLHOOD. By Fanny | MEMOIRS of the LIFE of ANNA JAMESON. 
KEMBLE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. By her Niece, GERARDINE MacpHersOoN. With a Portrait, 8vo. price 12s. 6d- 


“ These memoirs may be strongly recommended not only as a well-written account 
of the life of one who has achieved a literary name and a good renown, but as the 
sory of a woman who, from youth to old age, workel bravely and almost without 


L I F E and ir, E T é E R S of H O N O RE de ce sing in behal® of others more than for herself, against all kinds of trials and 


difficulties, amiist many sorrows and disappointments, und rarely with any conso- 
BALZAC. Raited by Cuantes Lamp Kexxey. 2 vols, 8vo. with Portrait, orenjoyment.” 
price 26s, 


mm | LATEST EDITIONS OF MRS. JAMESON’S 
OUR OLD ACTORS. By Heyry Barton SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 


vols, vo. with Sno Forteatts of Peg Wellington, Garrick, Edmund | Mire, JA MISSON’S LEGENDS of the SAINTS 


and MARTYRS. With 19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts, 2 vols. 31s, 6d. 


OLD PARIS : its Court and Literary Salons. | Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the MONAS- 


By CaTHEeninE Cuartorre, Lady Jackson, Editor of “The Jackson 
Diaries,” and * The Bath Archives.” 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with Por- |- TIC ORDERS. With 11 Etchings and 88 Woolcuts. 1 vol. 21s. 


traits of Bussuet, Féuclon, Moliére, Corneille, Anne of Austria, Louis XIV., 


price 243. 3 Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS. of the 
ADVE NTUROUS LIVES , A Piderties of MADONNA, With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts, 1 vol. 21s, 


the First Emp‘re, the Count of St. Germain, Cagliostro, Casanova, the Count | 


de Bonneval, John Law, William Caxton, Villehardovin, Joinville, Rubruquis, Mrs. JAM E SON’S HISTORY of the SAVI OUR, 


Marco Polo, Sir John Maundevile, A Wandering Jew, William Dampier. 
Some Eminent Pirate:, Bareatz aud Heemskerck, Some Odd Members of His Types and Precursors. Completed by Lady EastLake. W:th 13 Etchings 


Parliament, A Fine Qld English Gentleman, A Saint of the Revolution. By 
BERNARD Henry BECKER, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE STORM and ri PORTENTS: Scenes HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Conclusion 


of the Great War in 1815. By Spencer Watpote. Vors.1.&II, 8vo- 


a an of Louis XVI. By Dr. T. L. Puirson. Demy 8vo. with Por- price 36s, 
pags The ART of SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 
POPULAR WORKS OF FICTION By G. Gore, LL.D. F.R.S. Crown 8vo. price 15s. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
: SELECTED ESSAYS, Chiefly from Contribu- 
THE FIR ST VI LI N. 3 4 and Quarterly Reviews, By A. Haywarp, Q.C. 


HELENA, LADY HARROGATE. By the| The, ENGLISH | CMURCH in | the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By C.J. Anszy, Rector of Checkendon, and 


Author of “ Lord Lynn's Wife.” 3 vols, J. H. Ovexton, Vicar of Legbourne. 2 vols. 8vo. price 36s. [Nearly ready. 
SECOND EDITION OF The ANCIENT BRITISH CHURCH: an 
POMEROY ABBE Y. By Mrs. H ENRY Woop, Historical Essay. By Joun Puyce, M.A. Vicar of Bangor. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Author of “ East Lynne,” ‘“‘ The Channings,” &. 3 vols, 
Iv The RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY 
YOU PLAY ME FALSE. By Mortimer pa oy By A. K. H. B. A New Series, being the Tutrp. Crown 8vo. 


and Frances Co..ins, 3 vols. 


STRANGE WATERS. By R.E. Fraxcizzov, | The FREEDOM of the TRUTH. By Muyco 


rary PonTon, F.R.S.E. Crowa 8vo. price 3s. 6d, 


BENTLEY'S EMPIRE LIBRARY, IXED LAN: 


Each volume nea'ly printed on good paper and well bound, 2s. 6d. 


1, LAND O’ THE LEAL. (An entirely New Story.) By PHILOSOPHICAL FRAGMENTS written 


the Author of “ Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” during Intervals of Business. By J. D. Moret, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


CARTHAGE and the CARTHAGINIANS. 
By R. Bosworra Sir, M.A. With Map; and Illustrations, Crown 
8. AS TE COMES UP THE STAIR. By the Author of Ove, 16s. 64. 
“ Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 2s, 64. 


4, RALPIL WILTON’S WEIRD. By the Author of “The The FAMINE CAMPAIGN in SOUTHERN 
Wooing o't,” &c. 28, 6d. ; INDIA, 1876-1878. By Wrtttam Diesy, Hon, Sec. Indian Famine Relief 
Fund. With 7 Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


2. A VERY SIMPLE STORY.and WILD MIKE. By Frorryce 


Author of ** Misunderstood.” 2s. 6 


5, A BLUE STOCKING. By Mrs. Anyiz Epwarpes, Authoress 
of * Archie Lovell,” &c, 2s. 6d. 


ANIMAL CHEMISTRY: or the Relations of 
6. FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. By Oxz wuo mas 
Other Volumes are in preparation. 


NOTICE.—THE LIFE of DEAN HOOK | ND BRON LEDGE of MUSIC 
will be ready towards the end of November. Fep for the Promotion of Soc. Si. By Joun HULLAB, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUR- 
NITURE, UPHOLSTERY, and other Details. By Cuantes L, 
Sow vendy, 9 vals, demy Ovo. S00. Architect. Fourth Edition, with 100 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 14s. 


REMINISCENCES OF MANY — BEWIck’s SELECT FABLES, reprinted from 
YEARS, 1796-1873. at 1784, with all the Original Woodcuts, upwards of 
By Lord TEIGNMOUTH. . Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. Large Paper, 18s, 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. . London, LONGMANS & CO, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


FIFTH EDITION, GREATLY ENLARGED, 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEO- 


GRAPHY of GREAT BRITAIN. By Anprew C. Ramsay. LL.D., F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. Post | 
8vo. with Geological Map printed in Colours, and numerous Additional Tilus- | | 
trations of Fossils, Sections, and Landscapes, 15s. | 
“The most important addition in the volume (the fifth edition) is an account of the British 
Srmutienn showing the topographical range of each in succession, their lithological characters, | 
and the general nature of their jssils. The illustrations to the book one of its 
important features, and in every respect it is complete and * up to — Publishers’ Circular 


NOTES of a TOUR in AMERICA. From 


August 7 to November 17, 1877. By H. Hussry Vivian, M.P., F.G.S. Demy 
8vo. with Map, 9s. 
“ A light and lively volume, which is equally instruetive and amusing. It is never diffuse 
and never dull, while there is much of the romance of industry and speculation even in the 
paragraphs aad pages that bristle with statistics.” —Saturday Keview. 


THE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. By 


ARABELLA B. Buckiey, Authoress of *‘ A Short History of Natural Science.” 
* Botanical Tables for the Use of Junior Students,” &c. Crown 8vo. with 75 
Illustrations, cloth gilt. (Nearly ready, 

Contents: The Fairyland of Science ; how to enter it ; how to use it; how 
to enjoy it—Sunbeams and the Work they do—The Aérial Ocean in which we 
live—A Drop of Water on its Travels—The Two great Scnlptors, Water and 
Ice—The Voices of Nature, and how we hear them—'the Life of a Primrose— 
The History of a Piece of Coal—Bees in the Hive—Bees and Flowers. 


LIFE in ASIATIC TURKEY: a Journal of 


Travel in Cilicia (Pedias and Trachea), Isauria, and Parts of Lycaonia and 
Cappadocia. By the Rev. E. J. Davis, M.A., English Episcopal Chaplain, 
Alexandria, Author of “* Anatolica; or, a Visit to some of the Ancient Ruined 
Cities of Caria, Phrygia, Lycia, and Pisidia.” Demy 8vo. with Map, and 
numerous Coloured aud other Illustrations. (Jn December. 


AFRICA.—(Stanford’s Compendium of Geo- 


graphy and Travel.) Based on Hellwald’s “ Die Erde und Ihre Viilker.” 
Edited and extended by Kerru Jounsroyn, F.R.G.S. 
Appendix by A. H. Keane, B.A. Large 
and 68 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s, 

“ To judge from the volume before us, * Stanford's Compendium of Geozraphy and Travel’ 


— to be one of the most important works on general geography published in this countiy 
r many years.”—TZimes. 


With Ethnological 
post 8vo. with 16 Maps and Diagrams, 


CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST INDIES, and 


SOUTH AMERICA.—(Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel.) } 
Based on Hellwald’s “ Die Erde und ihre Vélker.” Edited and extended by 
H.W. Bates, F.R.G.S., Author of “ The Naturalist on the Amazon.” With | 
Ethnological Appendix by A. H. Keang, B.A. Large post 8vo. with 13 Maps | 
and 73 Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 
“ Such a book = be a prize in any library—so gues | in Stomete. so ably written, and | 
adapted alike to the requirements of the man of letters and the man of leisure.”"—Art-Journal. | 


QUEEN DORA: 


STUDIES in ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Joun Dewnts, Editor of “‘ English Sonnets: a Selection from 1547,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

ConTENTS : Pope—Defoe—Prior—Steele—The Whartons—John Wesley— 
Lyrical Poetry—English Rural Poetry—The English 


“* The book cannot be read without helping to foster a love of good literature, and a in hy 


THE NORTHERN BARRIER of INDIA: 


a Popular Account of the Jummoo and Kashmir Territories. By PRepEnic 
Drew, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., Author of “ The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories : 
a@ Geographical “Account.” Large post 8vo. with Map showing the Distribu- 
tion of Races, and numerous Siamctions, cloth, 12s. 
“ A volume full of entertainment to the general reader ; to the Indian student it is also an 
= yn k to physical eougreuhy of one of the most important of our independent 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEO- 


GRAPHY of IRELAND. Part I. Geological Formation of Ircland. Part IT. 
Physical Geography of Ireland. Part III. The Glaciation of Ireland. By 
EpwarD HULL, M.A., F.R.S., Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland ; 
Author of “ The Coal-Fiekis of Great Britain,” &c. Post 8vo. with Map and H 
Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 


| 
lete summary of the ical features a the island........ Wi int er 
ore and. and trustworthy guide than the exvellont little which Mr: Hull ine | 

—Saturday Review, 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY and HOUSEHOLD 


SCIENCE. Adapted for Home Education, and for Schoolmistresses and 

Pupil Teachers. By Roper JAMES MANN, M.D., late Superinténdent of | 
Education in Natal. Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; ‘cloth, gilt elges, 5s. 

“ This little useful friend in many Patios, and a 


SIMPLE LESSONS. Chiefly intended for 


Home Use and Elementary Schools. By Mrs. FeNwick MILLER, G. PHILLIPS 
BEvAN, F.G.S., Dr. Mann, F.R.G.S., J. C. Buckmasren L.A, Mrs, BENJAMIN 
CLARKE, J. J. Porr, R. A. Procrok, B.A., Rev, F. 0. Monts, M.A., Kev. G. 
HeEnsvow, F.L.S., Rev. T. E. M. “A. 18mo. eloth, 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS : Our Bodily Life—How and why we LBreathe—Food—Drink— 
Needlework—Clothing—Air and Ventilation—The Sicknesses 
that 


The Simple Lessons are also Pee! cvcety, om or 16s. 100 | 
assorted. The Set of 14, in card case, 38. + val 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


DR. LEE’S HISTORICAL SKETCHES of 


the REFORMATION. By the Rev. Freperick Gronce Ler, D.C.L., Vicar 
of All Saints’, Lambeth, &c. 1 vol. post Svo. pp. 440, cloth, 1Us. 6d. 


COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS of the SEA; 


or, Marine Contributions to Industry and Art. By P. L. Stmmonpbs, Author 
of * Tre Commercial! Products of the Vegetable Kingdom.” 1 vol. 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations, 16s, 


TALKS ABOUT PLANTS: or, Early Lessons 


in Botany. By Mrs. LANKeSTER, Author of “ wild Flowers Worth Notice,” 
“A Plain and L.sy Account of British Ferns,” &c. Crown 8vo, with 6 
Coloured Pla.es aud numerous Wood Engravings, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


MEMORABLE BATTLES in ENGLISH 


HISTORY ; with the Military Lives of the Commanders. By W. H. Daven- 
pou? ADAMS. New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 
Frontispiece and Plans of Luttles, cloth, 16s. 


CHILD LIFE in JAPAN and JAPANESE 


CHILD-STORIES. By M. Cnaprix Ayrton (Bachelier-¢s-Lettres et Bache- 
lier-¢s-Sciences, Civis Academie Edineusis, and Eléve de la faculté de Médecine 
de Paris). Crown 4to. with 7 Full-page Tustrs ations, drawn and engraved 
by Japanese Artists, and many other smaller ones, cloth elegant, 10s. 6d. 


A NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF FIVE-SHILLING 
GIFT BOOKS. 


THE DAY of WONDERS: a Medley of Sense 


and Nonsense. By M. Scuttivan, Square crown 8vo. with 30 Illustrations 
by W. G. Browne, gilt edges. 


HARTY the WANDERER;; or, Conduct is 


Fate: a Tale. By Fatrieiga Owen, Author of “ Ritter Bell,” “ Steyne’s 
Grief,” &c. Square crown 8vo. with 28 Illustrations by John Proctor, gils 
edges. 


A WAYSIDE POSY. Gathered for Girls. 


By F. Lantacue, Author of “ Starlight Stories.” Square crown Svo. with 15 
Illustrations by A. H. Collins, gilt edges. 


THE NEW GIRL; or, the Rivals: a Tale of 
School Life. By M. E. B, (Mary E. GEtrre), Author of “ Clement's Trial,” 
“ The Th:ee Wishes.”” &c. Small crown 8vo. Illustrated by Alice M. Dawson, 
price 3s. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 


the Life and Lessons of a 
Little Girl, By KaTuLrEen Kwox, Author of “ Fairy Gifts,” “ Seven Birth- 
days,” &c. Small crown 8vo. with 10 Lilustrations by C. Paterson, 3s. éd.; 
gilt edges, 43. 


WANDERING BLINDFOLD; or, a Boy’s 
Troubles. Dby Mary Apert, Author of Holland and her Heroes,” &c. 
Super-royal lémo., Illustrated by Alfred Johnson, 2s. 61. 


EVERY INCH A KING; or, the Story of Rex 


and his Friends. By Mrs. J. Woneunanen Buss. Super-royal iémo. Illus- 
trated by Harrison Weir, 2s. 6d. 


NEW EIGHTEENPENNY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


AUNT ANNETTE’S STORIES to ADA. 


By ANNerre A. SALAMAN. Royal 16mo, with Illustrations by Louisa Corbaux 
and C. O. Murray. 


TWELVE STORIES of the SAYINGS and 


DOINGS of ANIMALS. By Mrs. R. Ler, Author of “ The African Wan- 
derers.” Sixth Thousand, New aud Cheaper Edition, royal lémo. with 
Illustrations by J. W. Archer. 


LIVE TOYS; or, Anecdotes of our Four- 


Legged and other Pets. By ie A DAVENPonT, Author of “ Our Birthdays.” 
Fifth Tnousand, New and Cheaper Edition, royal lémo, Illustrated by 
Harrison Weir. 


LONG EVENINGS ; or, Stories for my Little 


Frients. By Esta Marnyat (Daughter of the late Captain Marryat), 
Author of “ Harry at School,” &c. Sixth Thousand, New and Cheaper 
Edition, royal lémo. Lilustrated by John Absolon. 


THE NEW BOOK FOR BOYS IS 


KINGSTON’S RIVAL CRUSOES. — Small 


crown 8vo, with 8 Illu trations by Walter Wm. May, cloth, 5s.; bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, Gs. 
IBy the same Author, each 68. 
THE THREE MIDSHIPMEN. THE THREE ADMITRALS. 
THE THREE LIEUTENANTS, THE MISSING SHIP. 
THE THREE COMMANDERS, HURRICANE HURRY, 
TRUE BLUE. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, WEST CORNER OF ST. PAUL’S 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Fresh Copies of all the best NEW BOOKS in circulation are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is 
provided of all Forthcoming Works of general interest as they appear. 


Life of the Prince Consort, by Theodore Martin. Records of a Girlhood, by Frances Ann Kemble. 
A Voyage in the Sunbeam, by Mrs. Brassey. The Voyage of the Challenger, by Sir Wyville Thomson. 
Through the Dark Continent, by H. M. Stanley. Life of Robert Dick, of Thurso, by Samuel Smiles (nearly ready). 
Life of Dean Hook (nearly ready). Life and Letters of Sydney Dobell (nearly ready). 
Notes of My Life, by Archdeacon Denison. | Twenty Years’ Residence in Turkey, by a Consul’s Daughter. 
Memoir of Bishop Ewing. Life of John Martin, Schoolmaster, by Mrs. Craik. | Burma, Past and Present, by Lieut.-Gen. Fytche. 
Forbes’s British Burmah (nearly ready). Lecky’s History of England in the Eighteenth Century. 
Memoirs of Mrs. Jameson. Lord Teignmouth’s Reminiscences. The Old Church, by Thomas Hughes, Q.C. 
Memoir of Alfred Smee, by his Daughter. | Canon Mozley’s Historical Essays. 
The English Arctic Expedition, by Captain Sir G. S. Nares. True Words for Brave Men, by Canon Kingsley. 
Memoir of Sir Garnet Wolseley, by C. R. Low. English Party Leaders, by W. H. D. Adams. 
New Greece, by Lewis Sergeant. Stirring Times in Jerusalem, by James Finn. Cyprus, by R. Hamilton Lang. 
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ARNOLD’S HENRY’S FIRST LATIN | 


BOOK. By C. G. Grrr, M.A., Head-Master of King Edward VI. 
School, Stratford-upon-Avon ; late Junior Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. New and entirely revised Edition, 12mo. 3s. 

A KEY for the use of Tutors only. 

The New Edition differs from the original mainly in its arrange- | 
ment, and in the fuller treatment of the cases and Infinitive Mood. 
The Exercises, with the exception of a few on the Participles, are 
entirely new; and they have been supplemented by Fifty “ Test 
Exercises,” which may be used at various stages. References are 
made throughout to the Public School Latin Primer. 

(The Original Edition of this Work is still kept on Sale, and may 
be procured from the Publishers.] 


FIRST LATIN WRITER. Comprising 


Accidence, the Easier Rules of Syntax illustrated by copious Exam- 
ples, and progressive Exercises in Elementary Latin Prose, with 

ocabularies. By G. L. Bexnerr, M.A., Head-Master of the High 
School, Plymouth ; formerly Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and | 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. 

A KEY for the use of Tutors only. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Contents: Preface—Accidence—Exercises on the Syntax (270): 
The Simple Sentence; The Compound Sentence ; Adjectival Clauses, 
Adverbial Clauses, Substantival Clauses—Latin-English Vocabulary— , 
English-Latin Vocabulary. 

“ Very wisely, our author abstains from touching on the abstruse and perplexing 
difficulties of the Latin Compound Sentence before the Simple Sentence has been 
thoroughly mastered. The Accidence and Syntax Rules he bases on the lines of the 
* Public School Latin Primer.’ This will only make them the more generally useful, 
and supply an excellent exercise book for those who use the ‘ Latin Primer.’ Nor is 
this all, for our author has attempted, and with marked success, to render these 
cules easier for beginners, for it so happens that the rules of the ‘ Latin Primer’ are 
not very remarkable for clearness and simplicity of expression, and not too in- 
telligible to the youthful mind. We note with pleasure that the quantities are all 
marked and the stem system used throughout in dealing with the inflections of verbs 
and nouns. The paradigms here given of the verbs are clear and remarkable for 
excellence of arrangement.”— School Board Chronicle. 


EASY LATIN STORIES for BEGINNERS. 


With Vocabularies and Notes. Forming a First Latin Reading Book 
for Junior Forms in Schools. By G. L. Bennett, M.A. Second 
Edition, revised, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A KEY for the use of Tutors only. Crown 8vo. is. 


STORIES from OVID in ELEGIAC VERSE. 
With Notes for School Use and Marginal References to the “ Public 
School Latin Primer.” By R. W. Taytor, M.A., Head-Master of 
Kelly College, Tavistock, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. New and Revised Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


° 

STORIES in ATTIC GREEK. Forming a 
Greek Reading-Book for the use of Junior Forms in Schools. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By Francis Davip Morice, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Rugby School; and Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ConTENTs: Hints to Beginners—How to look out Words in the 
Vocabulary —Stems—-Augments—Temporal Augments— Compound | 
Verbs—Change of Prepositions in Compound Verbs—Special Irregu- 
larities—List of Changes of Prepositions in Composition—Hints on | 
Construing — Structure of Sentences—Conjunctions, &c.— Stops — 
Pronouns—Articles: (1) Marking subject ; (2) Words placed between 
Article and Noun; (3) Repetition of Article ; (2 Article with a Par- 
ticiple ; (5) Article equivalent to a Possessive Pronoun ; (6) Article 
with Infinitive—250 Stories—Notes—General Vocabulary—Vocabulary 
of Proper Names. 

* This book is intended to supply beginners in Greek with materials for constru- | 
ing, easier than Xenophon, more interesting than the disconnected sentences of a © 
clelectus, and better calculated than sop to familiarise a young reader with the 
vocabulary of the best Attic prose writers. Few words or constructions have been | 
introduced which are not of constant occurrence in the most correct Attic authors. | 
At the same time care has been taken not to perplex the beginner with long sen- 
tences or difficult idioms. An unusually full vocabulary of words and stems has 
been supplied, and in the introductory pages, entitled * Hints to Beginners,’ will be 
found full instructions to guide the learner in its use.”—Eztract from the Preface. 


AT HOME and ABROAD; or, First Lessons 
in Geography. By J. K. Lavcuroy, M.A., F.R.A.S., and F.R.G.S., 
Mathematical Instructor and Lecturer in Meteorology at the Royal 
Naval College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

“* This work is really what it professes to be, a book suited to the capacities of 

oung child The language is clear and familiar.” — Rock. 

“This little book will excite the interest of young children for whom it is | 
intended.” — Athenaeum, 

“ This work is written with the design of showing that geography may be treated 
as something different from a mere collection of hard names which few learners | 
can get up accurately in their memory and still fewer retain.” —Zducational Times. 

* It is important that children should know geography well; and there seems no 
reason why, instead of being the hard, uninteresting study it too often is, it should 
mot be mude an easy and attractive one. These ideas have been embodied in this 
little work. Inaplan which we think deserves success he conveys & good idea | 
where places are, and some idea of what they are like, without bouhering the learner | 

| 


with long lists of names to be got by heart........As an introduction to the study 
of geography we can imagine nothing better.”— Edinburgh Courant. 


THE DUKE of WELLINGTON. By. 


Rosamonp Warre. Forming one of the Volumes of “ Historical 
Biographies.” Small 8vo. with Maps and Plans. 


[Now ready. | 


Subjects for the next Oxford Junior Local Examination. 


THE NEID of VERGIL. Books I. and II. 


Edited, with Notes at the End, by Francis Srorr, B A., Chief Master 
of Modern Subjects at Merchant Taylors’ School. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d 


HOMER’S ILIAD. Books I. and II. Edited, 


with Notes at the End forthe Use of Junior Students, by Artnur 
Sipewick, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ConTENTS: Preface—Introduction—The Language of Homer—The 
Dialect—Forms—Syntax—General Text, Books i. and I].—Notes— 
Indices. 


“Mr. Arthur Sidgwick’s edition of Books I. and II. of the ‘ Iliad’ is a volume, for 
its size, well equipped with every kind of legitimate help to young Homeric 
students ; we must especially mention the pains he has taken in clearing away the 
difficulties of the strange and epic forms of words by bringing them together and 
enclosing them in brackets, his almost excessive liberality in the matter of * Indices,’ 
and his practical supersession of a separate lexicon or dictionary.”—Sa/urday Review, 

“* Mr. Sidgwick has converted the first two books of Homer's ‘ Iliad’ into an ex- 
cellent school book. The text, printed in clear Greek type, is broken up into 
small sections, each with an appropriate heading. Prefixed is a detailed account 
of the distinctiv8 forms, both verbal and syntactic, of the Homeric dialect. 
Appended are copious explanatory and iilustrative notes, which ought to make the 
learner’s path as easy as it is at all desirable. In these notes the scholar’s attention 
is kept constantly directed to the Homeric deviations from the standard Attic 
forms. The geographical and mythological information conveyed in these notes is 


| minute and accurate. The work is also furnished with several indices, which will 


enable the learner with the greatest ease to turn up any word or passage to which 
he may have occasion to refer. A short but interesting introduction gives a sum- 
mary of what is known of the literary history of the Homeric poems, an outlinz of 
the story of the ‘ Iliad,’ and a descriptive cataiogue of the Homeric deities.” —Scofsman, 


THE ANABASIS of XENOPHON. Edited, 


with Preface, Introduction, Historical Sketch, Itinerary, Syntax Rules, 
Notes, Indices, General Vocabulary, Vocabulary of Proper Names, and 
Mep. By R. W. Taytor, M.A.. Head-Master of Kelly College, 
Tavistock, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Author 
of “ Stories from Ovid.” Crown 8vo. 

Books I. and II. with a complete Vocabulary, 3s. 6d. 

Books III. and IV., 3s. 6d. 


“ These notes strike us as very good ; they are especially full in dealing with the 
very interesting questions of geography, &c., that present themselves in connexion 
with the famous march. The‘ Anabasis,’ though somewhat tedious, it must be owned, 
in its earlier part, may be made one of the most interesting of class-books, and suc- 
cess shows this is one of the many merits of Mr. Taylor's edition.” —Spectator. 

“ Mr. R, W. Taylor's edition of Xenophon's ‘ Anabasis’ will be found to vie in sound 
scholarship with the best recent editions of the ‘ Anabasis.’ We must especially notice 
the tact and judgment with which Mr. Taylor has utilised the geographical re- 
searches of Layard, Rawlinson, and Colonel Chesney ; for these, perhaps more than 
the brief syntax and notes (repeated in each volume), entitle this edition to the 
attention of older readers.”—Saturday Review. 

**In a previous work, ‘ Stories from Ovid,’ Mr. Taylor introduced marginal refer- 
ences to the ‘ Public Schools Latin Primer,’ to enable teachers to enforce more easily 
that constant use of the grammar which makes boys ‘ know their way about.’ He 
found this plan so useful, that he has extended it to Xenophon. And as there is no 
standard Greek syntax he has made one for himself. That is the raison d’é/re of the 
present volume. We are thankful to Mr. Taylor for several things in it ; first, for 
an excellent little historical sketch ; for giving us the names in their old-fashioned 
spelling; for a map; and for notes which are really excellent. We have been 


| greatly pleased by looking through the book, and we are glad to recommend it very 


cordially.” —Z£ducational Times. 


Subject for the next Oxford Senior Local Examination. 


‘CICERO de AMICITIA. Edited by Arruur 


Stipewick, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Small 8vo. 2s. 


Contents: Introduction—Time and Circumstances—Dedication— 
Scheme of the Dialogue—Characters of the Dialogue—The Scipionic 
Cirele—Pedigree of the Scipios—Conspectus of the Dialogue—Analysis 
—Text—Notes—Scheme of the Subjunctive—Notes on the Readings— 
Indices. 


THE BEGINNER’S DRILL-BOOK of ENG- 


GLISH GRAMMAR. Adapted for Middle Class and Elementary 
Schools. By James Burton, First English Master in the High School 
of the Liverpool Institute. Small 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


CoxTents: The Simple Sentence—Classificat ions of Words—Change 
of Words from one Class to another—Orider of Words and Breviation of 
Sentences—Order of Proceeding in Analysing Simple Sentences—Use 
of Inflexion and Compounding—lInflexion of the Noun, Pronoun, and 
Verb—Tables of Verbs— Inflexion of the Adjective and Adverb— 
Elementary Rules and Cautions—Indirect Objects— The Complex 
Sentence with the Indicative Mood—The Complex Sentence with the 
Subjunctive Mood—Analysis of English Speech-sounds—Insufficiency 
of the English Alphabet—Examples of Analysis and Parsing—Exer- 
cises—Examples of additional Exercises. 


The aim of this book is simply to conduct pupils as far as the analysis and 
parsing of ordinary constructions, at which point the further pursuit of the subject 
becomes a special study. Up to that point, however, grammar is necessary to every 
person, because the due analysis of speech lies at the root both of all intelligent 
reading of others’ thoughts, and of any adequate expression of ourown. There is no 
sounder way of leading learners to apprehend grammatical distinctions and rela- 
tions than, after concise instruction has been given on any point, to enforce and 
illustrate it by examples from good authors. Hence it has been the writer’s aim to 
put forth a book which should serve as a means of grammatical drill, consisting of 
a bare framework of instruction, and a large body of really workable exercises, 
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